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FOREWORD 


Revisitiu" Giir^aon roccnth, two things wore Jinmodnteh oLmous, 
first the grc'^t impro%eraC!it in tic cnttle nnd spconcU% the di'snppc'irnnct* 
ol the much hc'ip'^ '\tn.l that desolation o{ dirt and Pfjwalot v.hich u<jed 
to surronml the Mlkges Tion if that hid hcen nil it would haio hocii 
ample reward for ill the work put into the District Imt ol>\ioii«]\ that is not 
all The biggest clnngc of all wlueh Iwicomes asobMonsas the other two 
ns soon as one enters the \ ilhge is the cliingo in the mentiliti of the people 
The people arc now conscious of their nectl for imprniemcnt and although 
still asctftC to taking tho initiative themselves thev ate rcadv to respond to 
a strong Icid Since 1928 there has been much back shihn^ but nhenever 
the neecssarv stimulus has been applied thev liave immcdiateh recovered 
the lost ground and made further adv ances Those who follow the new w a\ s 
are no longer conspicuous ami the subject of comment it is tlic supporter 
of the old life who IS beginning to W self conscious and on the defensive 

\s for the Mens (attractive and cheerv folk for ill their faults ') who 
are the subject of the followup siiriei thei have cliaivid out of nil recognj 
tion 11 hen I joined tlie District m 1920 be i Ics 1 ein^ '‘vtrcmelv I ackw ard 
thoj were defimtelv uurulv and again and again a First C Uss tla^istrate and 
an armed guard had to le sent into the Mew at to ))revent two tribes or 
factions from coinin^ to blows It was bardh safi to ei ter home of the 
higgec villages cv on to do plague inoculation mm h less to arrest ab eon lers 
Good farming cloanlmess an I education were unknown \11 that liul 
changed evi.ii before I left the district 1 irorpur la) sil hul the best pits 
iti the District Tlio Bravuc Meo High School was spreading the dcsjrc for 
education all ov er the Mew at and ev cn into the eurfounding ^ itiv e States 
Meos were competing in ploughing competitions and indenting for good seeds 
and stud bulls and putting Persian wheels on to their wells More perhaps 
thananj other tribe in the District the Meos v'crc aroused to i consciousness 
of their cxtremelv uncivilized condition and were making vigorous efTorts 
to catch up the rest of the District Tlie Mcos have now unb rtunateh caught 
the Punjab epidemic of partj faction and it threatens to wreck their 
wonderful school and to waste their naanv vcars of hard work and public 
spirited enterprise 

The following paragraphs are taken from a paper written b\ me shortU 
tilitsT leaving Gurgaon anci wiYi explain the mam leatnrcs of wl at is caTlod 
the Gurgaou Fxponment * 

Tie Gurgaon District adjoins the Delhi Province on the south and 
so jth west but belongs to the Punjab It lias a population of ov er 700 000 
people living in about 1 400 villages which varj iii size from half a dozen 
huts to a thousand bouses or more and are composed of all usual Hindustan 
tribes of Meos, Ahira Tats Gnjars Rajputs Brahmans etc 

* Sea pvmihtct of ths sams name STSiIaUe from the author — Ed 



Mrs Brajne and I went to Guigaon at the end of 1920 She waa new 
to India and I had been awar for sis rears TTe arrived, after a failed 
monsoon in a district labelled ever «mce the British first took it over, as 
very in.'‘"ure Influenza had recentlv got a record bag m the di'tnct, 
the Indian \rmv was being demobilized as fT«t is tbe sol liers papers could 
be signel and the winter rams fh**!! failel altogether Every \illagcwe 
1 isite 1 pte ente 1 a more gloomv picture than the list There were thousands 
of ev sol liers with nothing to do and not i great deal to oat 3Ianv people 
were undoubtedly on "hort common^ The canal oiilr gaie ibout 40 000 
I're^ of cropa and the onh other green fields in sicht were on the well® 
Th'^re wis a little political non eo operation m the town® but it soon nelded 
to treatment and we were able to devote the rest of our ®parc time to the 
stndv of the problems of village Lfc 

The people were poor desperatelv poor de®peratelvdirtvandunhealthv, 
with no cons'^ious desire for invlhing better because thev bad no idea that 
anythm" better was po iblc The problem was not onlv to find remedies 
for the evil» we saw around us put them into practice te»t them and prove 
their value but to win the confidence of tbe villagers connnee them that 
we were both ojt to help an! conid reallr help them and finallv male them 
want to help them elves 

The whole problem did not pre ent it«elf to us id a dav and the cure 
did not come to us m a rear or in «eaeril vear It tool «eaenaearsof 
studv and espenment on the part of our elres and all our fellow arorker® 
official and non official to work out what is called the C urgaon Scheme 
It Is bneflv sketched in the report of the Ro\ al Commi® ion on Agriculture 
and IS fullv described IQ mt book 2*/c Pe»wi/i»o of T i/lnoc 7»din* Our 
method of dealing with the villager IS dealt with in a book called Socratet 
tnan Inhan * In October the Punjab Goiernment de cribed 

the work in a long pamphlet eallwl P nal Vphfl m G irga t 

Briefly statefl our ol ject m Our^aon was to jerk the \ illager out of his 
old groove conrince him that impro>ement was po sible and kill his fatalism 
bv d<’mon5tratmg that both climate disea e and pest® could be succP' fully 
fouc^ht He must be lau'’hed out of lu uneconomic an I unhealthy cu®tom® 
and taught better wavs of Iniug and of farming 

Our method was mten i\e propaganda aided laughter and often 
b\ song Once vou ha>e gamed the confidence of the Mlla"cr vou can poke 
fun at him and once a ou can use the great weapon of ridicule tbe battle is 

won If vou will take a glance at socrates vou will see that tbe most 
successful form of le ture is a stream of good humoured chaff and banter 
As a friend among friends once von are admittetl to fricnd'Iup vou can go 
anvwhere and sav anvthing no offence is meant or looked for and von can 
achieve vonr great object of making the villager think and argue and laugh 
at himself Once he does that he is lost rather sa\ed as verr few of the 
old enstoms that impede his progress will stand the light of rca®on or ndicule 

The secrets of our success were to deal with the whole of aillage bfc 
to take the whole di®tnct as the field of operation® and to deluge the area 
with everv form of propaganda and pullicitv that we could devi«e or adopt 
* PttW *>7 lh« Oxford Cmver tv Pres 
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or nfforil Uplift is i mass moNcinCiit ft cojuliincJ aiul no aica lio 

part of life, and no method of attach can he neglected 

There arc se\cral c«aciiti»ls in the campaign No <iistom inubt ho 
attacked until «c ha%e found a « itiaf ictora siihstitufe or wc ‘hall mcith 
replace one do\iI ^\itU se\cn I \cr\ position must he afsanltcd frem ns 
raanj* directions as possible — for instance tlie filth of the a illa^c can he dealt 
with both from nn agricultural and a health point of \icn — hut religion must 
be left se\ Orel) alone Barring religion honeser o% ers tlnng in Milage life 
IS fair game 

As e\erjone kno\ss propaganda will mo\e mountains there is no habit 
ot custom that cannot I c undermined w itU propagarda ni d no new method 
that cannot be popnlirized with propaganda as long as the crmpaipn is 
sufficiently mtensi\c and contmuov s and snfTwientls UncIv 

irclcss broadcaptnig we ne\er had and loud sj cakers onlj oiue (Jlcc 
or twice w e had the ciuema hut that wa« looiN|cnsi\t for us ]nans case 
our great ill\ tlit ma^ie 1 iiitcni wasreilh a far 1 ettcr weapon for ullage 
to Milage lectuniv and lufiniteh duipr iml easier to work 

Next to tlic lantern came the strolling mmstrils and glee sniggers an 
indigenous mstitutiou roped m and hrihed t« sni,. our dojio Thes cost 
serj little and hundreds of Mlligers would ‘it cutlnlled for liourb while 
thej told tliem iii song how to w ish lh« l*il \ oi whit si rt of wheat to sow 1 
cplasteicdthc w illHwitfi<aifooiisand|Ostcrs di»fiibutcdlcaflel8 handbills 
and poems ibsucd i wetklv gazette or,.aui/td ‘In ws and demonstrations 
and competitions — the Palwal ptoiir.hii g ihiinpionsl ijo were the Lest thing 
of their Und in India — and prizes were e\cu gi\eii foi } cems and essays 
Uplift IS a lue issue ami no one must 1 e nlloi cd to forget it e 
preached it m season and out of season Not a Milage or Mllager but 1 new 
all about our campaign and waa compelled to base an opinion about it to 
take sides and argue one was or t| c other ^\c got tlio District talking and 
thinking and that w as all we wanted as the cmIs we fought were so oLmous 
aud the remedies so simple tliat thee were 1 om d to be accepted on their 
merits before long if oiilj si e could get the j eoplc to discuss them No detail 
of Milage life was omitted no form of puhlicitj neglected ard no Milage 
spared 

Vie made a great bid for the help of \outL and the Boa Scout when 
well trained and aacU led was our greatest allj He delighted to shock his 
parents by driving a coach and four through their j et prejudices and hjs 
elders could do nothing hut look on and smile approx al 

The programme of Rural Uplift is simple The Milage must he cleaned 
by the Mlhgprs not hv the menial castes and tl e pit is the solution of the 
problem Pits six foot deep are dug bx caerj cultnator and there is collected 
— for future use m the fields — every thing that noxi poisons the village, and 
one end is fitted up as a rustic latrine The dung cal es so commonly used 
for fuel must be abohshed Substitutes can be and are being found and 
all cow dung must go hack to the fields The houses must have windows 
aud so on , simple remedies for simple ailments 

The centre of the problem however is the uplift of the women IVithout 
properly trained aud properly respected mothers j ou cannot ha\ e properly 



brought up children The women must be taught to make their homes 
comfortable and bring up their children properly They must be made 
worthv of respect and the people must be taught to gi\c them the honour 
they "ire due Unnecessary drudgery such as the flour mill and the dung 
cake must be eliminated to gi\e them time to lool after the c] ildren to 
make and mend their clothes and to tidy and brighten the home Thus 
and thus only shall we ha\c the children brought up as good citizens and 
worthy of the future we hope to gi\e to India Tram the woman and the 
\ dhgc will uplift itself >«eglecther and we are ploughing the sands The 
best teacher of the child is its mother Let it learn uplift at its mother s 
knee 

The trauimg of the girls presented difficulties until the aillagers 
rccogmzed that the \illage school was just as much open to the girls as to 
the boys ^\ltb the well known high standards of the Indian village the 
girls could safelj be sent witli tbeir brothers and the next problem speedily 
arose how to teach them the domestic sciences For that we had to found 
a special School of Domestic Economy where village women teachers wives 
and other rekitive-s were taught the rudiments of hygiene and sanitation as 
well as sew mg 1 nitting cooking and bringing up of children and then sent 
back to teach m their \illage schools The other special school known 
as the School of Runl Fconom' trained the male teachers and also the 
Village Guides 

The women s work general!) regarded as so difficult has been perhaps 
our greatest success possibly because tbe women are so keenly alive to the 
interests of their cliildrea that once they trust us they are read} to grasp 
at anv thing which may relieve their present condition of suffermg and 
ignorance The foundations were laid bj the dev oted work of Mrs Braj ne 
and the way in w hich she stood for hours in village after v jllage inspecting 
the babies and advising their mothers soon won the confidence of the village 
women 

Such are the very briefest outbnes of the objects and methods of the 
Gurgaon Scheme of Rural Uplift It is a mass movement, and loses 
much of its force if applied on a small experimental scale or to only a part 
of village life It IS a general attack a large scale offensive and not a 
senes of trench raids that is going to roll back the forces of dirt squalor 
and Ignorance in v illagc India 

F L BRziTNE 

12lh March 1936 Commxssioncr of 

Rural Rceonstruclion Pvxjah 
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This Report de^ls -with the Milage of BUidis in the Gurgaon District 
in the south eastern corner of the Punjab In raanj ways the District 
presents a contrast to the conditions existing in the Punjab proper t c 
the land confined within the limits of the fuc riiers from which the 
Province takes its name Sandy soils replace the rich loams of the Central 
Districts the broken nature of the ground reduces the potcntiabtics for 
extension of perennial irrigation and the oholc business of cultuation 
hinges on a most capricious rainfall The people excepting for one 
industrious tribe are feckless and thriftless In Bhadas howcacr we 
deal with ileos one of the minor but m some way s most interesting tril cs 
of the Punjab Thev take ill to agricultural worl and arc supcrlatnely 
reckless in alienating their land they haac an abhorrence of account 
keeping but at the sainc time they ha\e a strong tribal instinct and power 
of corporate action The report thus forms a \alinble contribution to the 
knowledge of a particular people in the Punjab 

The investigation was conducted in 19‘>G 27 ba Mr Ivauu ir Bahadur 
Varma u a ll b under the supera ision of Mr F L Brayne m v i c s 
the then Deputy Commissioner of the District Later one of the regular 
inv estigators of the Board S Farzand Ah Shah u v conducted a re sura ey 
for SIX months m 1930 31 under the supecaision of L Shia Dyal m a a 
membei of the Board Opportunity is here taken to thank Mr Brayne 
and L Shiv Dj al for their assistance lu the inquiry at a sacrifice of much 
of their leisure also to the former for adding a Foreword to this Report 
In this Mr Brayne has gn en a short description of lus Gurgion Uplift 
campaign 

For a number of reasons the Report could not be published earlier 
and the opportunity has been taken to bring the village records up to 
date as shown m Appendix D Perhaps the delay has not been all loss 
inasmuch as it has been possible to compare some of the conditions 
existing before the world wide agricultural depression set in with those 
of the difficult year of 1930 31 and subsequent years As usual an Intro 
duction has been added to the Report givmg a general summary of the 
mam pomts brought out m the Inquiry but for discussion of particular 
problems the reader will need to turn to the text 

J W THOAUS 
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qucnce of which this area preseuts senous drainage problems The slope m 
the north is towards Delhi the oatflows converging at the Najafgarh Jhil m 
that province The centre and soathern portions dram into the Nuh depres 
Sion from all dire tions but there is an escape through the hills some ten 
miles south east of Nuh where the water doubles back to the south into 
Bharatpur State 

The latest revenue records give the area of the District as 1 441 G55 
acres * of which only 159 069 acres (11 per cent ) arc irrigated 89 134 
from wells G6 568 from canals and 3 3G7 from other sources There is only 
one perennial canal this is the Agra Canal which takes off from the Jumna 
River south of Delhi and passes from north to south through the centre 
of the Ballabgarh and Palwal Tahsils There is little flood cultivation from 
the Jumna River which here runs m a deep channel 

A" regards communications the District is fairly well served bj railways 
except in the centre and south A metre gauge line of the B B & C I Rail 
way from Delhi runs through the Gurgaon and Rewari Tahsils and goes on 
to Ajmer At Rewari a branch line runs north to Bhatmda no Hissar 
andanothersouth to Alwar TheG I P line (broad gauge) from Delhi runs 
parallel to the Agra Canal and goes on to Agra in the United Provinces Two 
metalled roads from Delhi run through the District The first follows the 
railway line to Agra via Ballabgarh and Palwal and the other to Alwar 
passes through the heart of the District connecting Gnraf'on Sohna Nuh 
Bhadas and Firozput Jhirka These roads are also connected with each 
other by two otlier roads Palwal Sohna and Palwal Nuh The total 
mileage of metalled roads is 198 and unmetalled roads 610 The railways 
and roads are particularly useful m bringing relief in times of scarcity but 
obstacles to more extensive road budding arc the sandy nataieoi the sod 
and in the hilly tracts the numerous ravines and streams 

The rainfall averages twenty five inches but is very variable from yea" 
to year and what is more extremely partial often being heavy at one place 
and very little or none at all at another only a few miles away All these 
vagaries are due presumably to the situation of the District at the tail 
end of both the Bay (of Bengal) and the Arabian Sea currents (of the mon 
soon) but whatever the cause the resulting ptecariousness of the cropping 
13 deplorable | Most of the ram falls m summer between June and 


* Accord ng to the latest (1933 34) stat st cs the area of the D strict is d str buted as 
follows — 


Acres Percentage 

Forests 

Isot ava lable for cult vat on 2U 977t 14 « 

Culturable vaste 138 970 0 6 

Cur cntfallo s 61 3 o 3 6 

\ctarcasown 1036377 1 9 


Total 1 HI 655 100 0 


J Gurgaon D str ct Gazetteer p 18 
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September ami the winter rims arc scnnt\ iml tmeertnm Conseqnciifl) 
the i/i-iri/ (summer crop) is almost cscrinhcrc the important hanest uul 
the rail (winter crop) is extremeh precarious 

On an a\ erage ol fis c jeats (1929 30 to 1933 31) tlie nnmial sown area 
was 1,210 418 acres of which//«ri/ formeil 57 per cent and rtibi 4 5 per tent 
Gurgaon is not a wheat growing district as this occupies onU 8 per ut of 
the annual cropping anti is iisuallv groi ii for sde flie pnnripal crops are 
6ajm (33 per cent of annual sown) prim (10 perttiit ) an I I irle\ (11 per 
cent) On account of the lirge number of cattle ] ej t in the irta — 
(Gurgaon forms the eastern limit of the well know n Ilariina < ittl( brcHlm^ 
tract) — fodder crops Iikc^oitor ami f;oi tir arc grown e\tensi\ 1 1\ amount in,, 
to 8 per cent of the annual croppin^ Siieirtane cultniti n is not 
common because of the lick ol moisture and tht great amount of 1 il lur 
required Cotton howcier coicrs ncarU 30 000 acres (1 p r tent ) Hie 
staple pulses are mung mash ami moth ( 1 ]>er cent ) ami the oil seed su&on 
(rape) co\ trs about 78 000 acres (C 5 per cent ) 

There arc eight towns (i c thoae hauiig a popuhtion of o\cr fi\c 
thousand) in the District and 1 3 j 8 \ilh"C3 The latter arc often built on 
tops of mounds and Bhadas is no exception The uno\en nature of the 
ground makes the countryside fnbfe to floodin^ so that tJio houses hue 
to bo on a higher le\el than the surrounlmg land The mans leeurniij, 
famines in the past often depopulated whole tncts and liter new mIIjoCs 
sprang up on the ruins of the oiler ones In Bhadis people come across 
remnants of these older villages when digging 

The population of the District is predominant!} Hindu and even the 
3lu8hm IS half Hindu m mm I and rite Vccording to reli^^ions the 
figures arc Hindus 493 174 (60 0 per tent ) Muslims 2 J2 357 (32 8 per cent ) 
and others 4 632 (0 0 per cent ) The most important cultn itmg tribes 
are Mcos and A.bits of whom somethin will be said, later other cultiva 
ting classes arc Jats Brahmans Rajputs and Gujars 1. characteristic 
of the Gurgaon District is the largo number of people of the menial 
and artisan classes — they form 30 per cent of the population — and 
this iright to a certain extent account for the indolent habits of 
the people and the low standard of living As 3Tr Brajne sajs 

Justus slavery ruined Rome so the mental castes have ruined the 
Gurgaon peasant The digmty of labour has gone and all drudgeij is lele 
gated to the menial castes ns well as all technical work requiring manual 
skill The result is that the peasant refuses to do his own chores and his 
village IS filth} and he loses all the traimng of liand and e} c he w ould have 
if he had to make and mend his own implements and do his own skilled 
labour * Chamars (leather workers) andChuhras (scavengers) are the most 
numerous and form 14 per cent of the total population m Bhadas they 
form 7 per cent It ehonld however be noted that man} of these menial 
classes have taken to cultivation and in Bhadas we find potters carpenters, 
water earners and leather workers working as cultivating tenants 


•Mr r L Brayno s note to the Royal Commission on iVgricolture m 1926 Eridencc 

\oi Mil p eol 
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Jlr Darling describes the people thus “ Song, poetry, and bhang 
are their delights, and they tnm more readily to the pleasures than 
to the business of life Of finance th^ know nothing and care less, 
and if the men of Karnal are more thnftless than those of the Central 
Punjab the men of Gurgaon with the exception of the Ahirs, arc 
even more thriftless than those of Karnal They arc also amongst the 
most dirty and unhealthy in the proMuce, and desperately poor ”* The 
causes of this go back into the past, and may be explained m one word, 
Insecurity ’ both political and agricultural Lying m the shadow of 
the Imperial City of Delhi, around which have turned the destmies of India, 
the tract bore the brunt of the devastating upheavals of foreign invasions 
and internecine warfare until the Pax Bnttamca brought relati% e peace 
The Spirit of the troubled days still prevails however particularly among the 
Jileos to whom" the restless life of the camp and the jungle” has always 
appealed rather than “the settled life of the farm and the village ’ f There 
IS also the insecurity of harvests the effects of which haa e now been allayed 
to a considerable extent by improvements in the means of communication 
and the systematic organisation of rehef The record of famine and drought 
18 a sad chapter m the annals of the south western Punjab, and the District 
Gazetteers and the Pamine Iteports provide vivi 
the “ fruitless seasons and long patience of t^e 
Gazetteer says “ With a very limited amount 
country is exceedingly prolific, all, however, depends on the rainfall 
When rams fail everything is lost and the soil becomes hard as iron The 
feature of absolute drought and failure of ram is a remarkable one m these 
parts Every considerable town and ullage can point to its former site or 
sites prior to such and such a famine or drought, which depopulated the 
country, and these occurrences appear to serve as eras in the popular record 
of the past ’§ 

The following table shows the famine and scarcity jears m Qurgaon 
The worst famine was the Chaltsa (1783 84) which lasted for three } ears 
and IS still remembered in the folklore of the people 


Year— 


A D 

Sambat 

Remarks 

1783 84 

1840 

Severe iannne 

1803 04 

1860 

Scarcity 

1812 13 

1869 

Do 

1817 18 

1874 

Do 

1824 25 

1881 

Do 

1833 34 

1890 

Severe famine 

1837 38 

1894 

Do 


id but depressing reading ox 
people As the Rohtak 
of moisture, the soil of this 


Rnsticus Loquitur p 120 

■f M L Darling Punjab Peasant in Prospenfy and Dtbt (103'’) p 95 
J A short descnption of these families is giren in Board s publication Iso 41 Cattle 
Surrey of the Robtali District pp 2 10 

§ Rohtak District Gazetteer for 1883 M p 34 
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(Conlmucd ) 

Iear — 


A D 

Sfimbat 

HcJiuirLi 

1843 44 

1900 

Scarcitj 

1850 51 

1907 

Do 

18G0 G1 

1917 

Famine 

18G8 G9 

19^5 

Scarcitj 

1877 78 

1934 

Famine 

1883 81 

1910 

Scarcitj 

189G 97 

19j3 

Do 

1899 1900 

1950 

Famine 

1905 OG 
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From the above jt will be seen that since 1900 there hasbeen no famine 
in the District but scarcitj still occurs The most recent one started in 
1928 followms a number of bad liarvests and then coalesced nith tlic general 
agricultural depression m 1930 Both remissions and suspensions of land 
revenue became ncccssar} and certain relief works had also to be started * 

One unfortunate feature of these famines and scarcit) has been that they 
have often, been foUoaed by exceptionally hcavj rainfall with the result 
that malaria (which exists m an endemic form in the District) earned off 
thousands of people already ennervated by hunger and want An mquirj 
conducted bj the Board showed that 46 per cent of the landowners of this 
region die without leaving male heirs the causes of this ate j ct to be m 
vestigated but it is probable that the low vitahtj of the people is largely 
responsible for this state of affairs 

Another characteristic of the people ts their undcanbness This is 
reflected in the local proverb Ya nahlaxjoeda%ya nahlaiven char bhai mean 
mg that a man gets only two baths m his lifetime one at birth by the 
midwife and the second at death by his relatives This is of course partly 
due to the scarcity of water but the results of dirty habits are evident 
m the high mortality tables Fever claims the largest number of victims 
and this term (in an uneducated community not able to diflerentiate between 
the maladies) covers a multitude of ills Plague also occurs in an epidemic 
form and was particularly severe m 1905 but m recent years the mortahty 
from this disease has been low thanks to the organised efforts of the District 
authorities to inoculate the people inthreatened areas The influenza epidemic 
of 1918 alsohit the District hard Accordu^to the 1921 Census Report The 
mortality was heaviest in the south east of the province but there is some 
doubt as to the figures of Gurgaon as m that district there was an epidemic 
of relapsing fever going on concurrently with the influenza and it was 
impossible to separate the figures for the two f 

• Rohtafc Cattle Surrey op c t pp 7 11 In the six years I0"8 2Q to 1033 34 
Rs 4’ 89 887 of the land revenue of the Gurgaon D stnet had to be rem tted 
■f Vol I p 61 
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A.S has been mentioned the ATeos and the Ahirs are the chief agri 
cultural tribes of the District The former ^Iu«bm by religion are 
numericallr important forming 17 pet cent of the total and 50 per cent 
of the "Mushm population Thev claim to be Rajput by descent but their 
origin has not been definitelv established and it has been suggested that they 
are the descendants of the pTjiQiti\e tribes of Rajputana In them hoTrever 
we find a combination of the Hmdu and the Mohammadan and as this 
report shows they follow many of the Hindu customs and many haie Hmdu 
names Like Hindus thev use the dhoti (loin cloth) and lurta (shirt) as well 
as earthenware utensiL particularly plates which are broken after bemg 
once used The area they inhabit is called Meicat — (the place of the Meos)- 
and they practically own the Firozpur and a large part of thehuh Tahsils 
It IS unfortunate that they ha\e copied the comparatively laz} Rajput 
m agriculture instead of the Jat The Ahirs Hindu by religion who 
mostly inhabit Rewan Tahsil offer an interesting contrast Living on 
the confines of the Rajputana desert where eierytlung is dry as a bone, ’ 
the industrious and frugal Ahirs have by unremitting toil compelled the 
soil to ■\ leld them a wonderful amount of produce and have by prudent thrift 
kept themselves and their lands free from debt although much of the land 
0 ''cupied by them is of an inferior quality * The Meos on the other hand are 
comparatively lazv and superlatively unthrifty Without the excuse of a 
barren soil or an excessive revenue they Ii c so closely up to fheir mcome 
are so negligent in developing the resources of tbeir land and indulge so m 
unwarranted expenditure that the failure of one harvest plunges them 
irretrievably into debt • They are bad cultivators and worse financiers 
but bold together with the closeness of a secret society y The Gurgaon 
District has one of the heaviest mortgage debts m the pTO\ inte and Chapter 
nil of this report shows how fond is the lleo of mortgagmer his land on > ery 
trivial pretexts The result is that practically the whole clan is held m fee 
by the money lender 

The ^leos however have then redeeming features Though Mushms 
their women do not observe purdab and it is said tha* they owe more than anv 
other tribe in the District to the energy of their women who do most of the 
field work except the ploughing and clod ciuslung and they would do these 
also if there was no social stigma signifying widowhood attached to 
such work Dunng the investigation a special inquiry was made to sec 
how the women of Bhadas spent their time throughout the year and it will 
he seen from the report they were usually husv from cockcrow until ’late 
at night J Another characteristic feature of the "Meo is his tribal mstinct 
the tribe is divided into 12 -pals and 52 gets and these sub tribes still possess a 
strong feeling of unitv and the power of corporate action This results m a 
good deal of co operation in cultnation such as mutual assistance at the 
busy times of sowing and reaping Unfortunately this community feehng 
has also led to much waste on ceremomes the whole sub tribe may have to 
be invited to a weddmc' or a funeral feast The latter known as iaj is an 
expensive affair as its size denotes the prosperity of the host but fortunately 


• Gazetteer p 100 

ill L Parling Rust ens loquitur p J4I 
{Seepage 6 
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the custom is ou the decLne Dunng 1922 26 three big kajs m addition 
to minor ones were celebrated m Bhadas to each of which from one to two 
thousand people were invited and feted for three dajs 

No account of the Gurgaon District would be complete without a 
mention of the famous ‘ Gurgaon Experiment llr P L Braj ne m c 
ICS became the Deputy Commissioner of the District at the end of 1920 
and was so struck by the miserable condition of the people bj their poverty 
and lack of health the primitiveness of their farming the wastefulness of 
many of their customs, the squalor of their villages and houses and the 
depressed state of their women that he decided that something must be done 
on a large scale to remedy these evils * Bhadas came in for its share m 
the various uphft schemes and one permanent result is lu the ventilation in 
the upper storeys of the houses There arc also manure pits though not so 
assiduously filled now and a Hissar bull Improved varieties of seeds are 
also becoming popular and there has been some improvement m education 
For a fuller description of the Distnct the reader is referred to the 
Gurgaon Gazetteer of 1910 and for recent conditions reference may be made 
to the various annual pubhcations of government departments also to Mr 
Btayne s evidence before the Boyal Commission on Agncultuie and to Mr 
M li Darling s trilogy on Punjab rural life J 

The village of Bhadas shares m many ways the characteristics of the 
District and is more or less a typical Meo village It is situated on the 
metalled road which runs from Gurgaon to Firozpur Jhirka the former 
town which is the headquarters of the District is a little over forty miles to 
the north and the latter the Tahsil headquarters about twelv e miles to the 
south Bhadas covets 1 774 acres and is rougblv in th'^ shape of a quad 
rangle but narrower in the north than m the south The inhabited site is on 
a mound and from the north has the appearance of a smjll town the 
double storeyed houses otandiog together id a haphazard sort of w aj from 
the south the aspect is of a ruined settlement At the time of the resurv ey 
^bet 1 \ee^ October 1930 and March 1931) the population was 811 id 184 
famihes This gives an average of 4 4 persoirs per familv which is the 
smallest figure mthe villages surveyed so far by the Board A little over 
three fourths of the people were Muslims The chief cultivating tribes were 
Meos (Muslims) who formed 57 per cent of the entire population and Mahs 
(Hindus) 0 per cent of the population The remaining 37 per cent were 
mostly composed of the artisan and menial classes such as potters gram 
parchers water earners bkvcksmiths leather workers and scavengers 
T1 IS IS also characteristic of the District where as mentioned eailier the 
lower classes fonn nearly a third of the population! Of the 184 famihes 117 
(64 per cent ) were whollj or partlv dependent on agriculture and the remain 
mg 67 families (36 per cent ) independent of agriculture 

Except for eleven acres which were under well irrigation the rest of the 
cultivated land (1 651 acres) vvas&arant *c dependent on rainfall for the 


• Rusticus p 1^1 

t Evidence Volume \ III pp 57 102 
J 1 Punjab Peasant in Prosper ty and Debt 

2 Rust cus Loquitur 
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mstuTing of crops In some years a Uttle irrigation is recened in 
Bliadas from the Kotla Bund— actually in 11 out of 26 vears endini; in 
1934 35— hut water is only available during the rainy season and when it is 
least required The Kotla Bund is an embankment which cuts through the 
north western portion of the %nllage estate and has been constructed to 
stop the floods coming from the Firozpur hills during the rainy season from 
going to the Kotla Jhil about fii e miles to the north west the water is 
drained to the east by a channel along the bund Thus Bhadas shares with 
many other i illages of the District, the problem of inundation from floods, 
and though the water quicUy flows away, it fills the many hollows and these 
become excellent breeding places for mosqnitoes 

Detailed figures of births and deaths m Bhadas were collected for the 
twenty years 1916 34 and ate shown in Tables 76 and 77 in Appendix A 
where deaths have been classified according to causes and by age groups 
In these twenty years 788 children were bora 411 boys and 377 girls , 
the total deaths numbered 843 441 males and 402 females Thus there 
was a natural decline in the population , and both births and deaths were 
greater among the males than among females Table 77 also shows the high 
rate of infant mortality ten per cent of the children born in this period died 
withm one month 22 per cent withm one year and 46 per cent before they 
reached the fifth year of their life Mortality up to five years of age formed 
44 per cent of the total deaths in the viUage Deaths among boys were more 
than among girls, and this reflects on the general ignorance of the village 
mothers since male children are usually better looked after than female 
in Indian villages The chief causes of death were ‘ fever ” and influenza, 
followed by measles and chicken pox The record year for deaths was 1918 
when the influenza epidemic was raging and most of the rictnns were 
women 

The soil of Bhadas is mostly alluvial and though water is only nine 
feet below the surface, wells cannot be sunk freely owing to an underlying 
sand bed which will not heaj the weight of the masonry cylinder Further 
a marked pecuhanty of the Gurgaon District is the saltness or brackishness 
of the water supplj in many parts and in Bhadas there was (and still is) 
onlj one well with water sweet enough to be used for drmkmg purposes , 
three other wells could be used for irrigation in times of necessity, while 
another six were lying disused These wells usually ran dry after two hours 
and had to be left for twelve hours to fill sufBcientlj to give water for 
another hour Temporary wells (called (Wcwklis) were also in use There is 
no Persian wheel in the village — ^populansmg them in the District forme 1 part 
of Mr Brayne s uplift campaign The water is drawn up in large leathern 
buckets (charsa) which require two yokes of oxen and at least four men to 
work the well and attend to the water channels 

ITith over 99 per cent of the land barani the prosperity and failure of 
each harvest depends on the rams and these are most capncious The 
‘iverac'C annual precipitation at Firozpirr Jhirka for nineteen years was 28 
inches and ranged between ten and sixty inches — (Table 15) 4bout 25 
inches was the average of the monsoon fall, and, on the timeliness and 
volume of the rams in these months, depended the maturity of the lhart/ 
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harvest and the sowings for the raht , the winter rains were important 
tor the prosperity o{ the latter harvest Table 8S shows the failed 
and cropped areas annually in Bhadas in the ten years, 1926 26 to 1934 35 
In this period, on an a\ erage, 37 per cent of the sown area failed e\ ery 
year , by harvests, 49 per cent of the Lharif sown area failed, and 31 per 
cent of the rahi The causes of failure were deficienc} of the rams, 
flooding, hall storms, frost and depredations by rats 

The rabi (spring) harvest was the mote important, accounting on an 
average for 67 per cent of the annual sowa area This is contrarj to the 
District figures which show 43 per cent area under rabt and 57 under 
lhanf The most important crop was nheat, which occupied more than a 
third of the annual cultivated acreage , and here again Bhadas was different 
from the District, which has less than ten per cent under this crop Owing 
to the general indebtedness of the people, onlj a few people — “ so few that 
they could be counted on fingertips’ — had a surplus of this crop to take and 
sell in the markets the others had usually to part with it on the threshing 
floor to their creditors Other major rahi crops uere gram barlej and 
oil seeds , in khanf, bsjia, cotton, jowat and fodder crops (such as chan 
and gowara) predominated 

The methods of cultivation were the time honoured ones handed down 
from ancestors There were two modern ploughs but they were not much 
in use, u ceding was onlj done to bajra and cotton and generally by tho 
women Improved varieties of seeds were not used, though subsequent to 
the inquiry they had begun to be introduced It was found here as in 
certain other inquiries of the Board that manuring ofland was not popularin 
unirrigated tracts, and the reasons adduced were that the manure u as washed 
away m the rainy season , that gram, one of the principal crops in barant areas 
(since it could stand drought better) did not grow too well on manured land , 
and that, in seasons of deficient rainfall manure dried up the standing crops 
Some manure pits had, however, been dug, as a part of the uphft scheme, 
and some manure applied to crops, not because of any conviction on the 
part of the cultivators, but because the cleanliness campaign required filth 
heaps to be removed from the proximity of the houses and the refuse could 
as well be deposited in the fields as anywhere else. 

Except for ten acres, all the culturable land was under the plough but 
the holdings worked were small, 34 per cent of the cultivators tilling 24 acres 
or less, and 70 per cent ten acres or less only seven people cultnated 
between twenty and fifty acres Sixty seven per cent of the holdings were 
worked by single cultivators 33 per cent by two to five culti\ators jointly, 
and only one by more than five persons jointly The proprietary holdings 
were also small In 1930 31 there were 255 owners of whom 75 belonged 
to other villages The cultivated area was 1,G51 acres, which gave an 
average of 6 47 acres pec owner , the average for 1900 was 6 74 acres, so that 
the area per owner had declined only shghtly Sixty two per cent of the 
owners had less than five acres of cultivated land, and 82 per cent less than 
ten acres 

Of the 1,651 cultivated acres, landowners worked 990 acres (60 per cent ), 
occupancy tenants 17 (one per cent ) and tenants at will 643 (39 per cent.) , 
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the last mentioned included the first two classes as very often the area owned 
was not large enough to yield a sufficient income and extra land had to be 
taken on rent About half of the area under lease was on rental in kind 
(the usual share of the produce being half to the owner and half to the 
tenant) one quarter on cash rentals and one quarter on other rates One 
obstacle to taking land on lease was that in manj cases the owners 
stipulated that no Vianf crops were to be grown so that the tenancy in 
effect was for six months only The length of tenure in Bhadas (as in 
the other villages so far surveyed by the Board) was for one year onlj A 
special mquirj was made to find the value of the landlords share in the 
produce of ten unirngated holdings let out ou share rentals in 1925 26 and 
the results are summarised m Table 62 The income ranged from ml to 
Rs 49/14/3 per acre and averaged Rs 10/7/6* Umrrigated holdings usually 
have a lower income than well and canal holdings and this accounts 
for the low return from land m Bhadas where except for eleven acres all 
the land is harani 

Occupan^'y tenants numbered 15 and among landless tenants there 
were fifty people of the menial classes such as potters leather workers 
carpenters mendicants etc One reason for these people coming into the 
fields as tenants was the high mortality among owners and labourers in 
the 1918 influenza epidemic which reduced the working forces of cultivators 
families anl created a dearth of labourers Some tenants in the % illawe w ere 
the bhaundedars people of the lower classes who bad been given some land 
fcom the village skamtlat (common land) in lieu of certain services which 
^hey were tendeitug to the village propnetarv bodj 

Fragmentation both in proprietary aud cultnating holdings was bad 
The following table summarised from Table 24 shows that \eiy few of the 
holdings were in a single plot and that the majority had between two and 
ten plots — 


Proprietarv holdings Cultivatinq holdings 


1 of plots tn each 
holding 

No of 
holdings 

Per cent 

No of 
holdings 

Per cent 

1 

24 

16 

106 

^6 

2 to 5 

42 

28 

97 

33 

6 to 10 

44 

30 

50 

17 

11 to 25 

33 

23 

42 

14 

26 to 39 

4 

3 



Total 

147 

100 

295 

100 


With small and badlj fragmented holdings the gamble m rams is 
further accentuated and this is reflected in the frequent suspensions and 

• Reference may be made here to the Far » AccotinU ser es of the Board s pubbea 
tons where deta led figures of ncome and expend tore of certain farms n ten d stnets 
of the Punjab have been kept oxer a number of vrars The latest n the senes dealing with 
the Tear 1933 34 shows the average net ncome per acre es follows canal rngated areas 
Rs ‘>5/9/1 Well irr gated areasBs,7/^and»nn-gafedareasRs 4/9/3 —(pages xvi xvni) 
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remissions o£ revenue demands shown m Table 84. Suspensions became 
necessary m ten out of twenty six years (1909 10 to 1934 35) m two of 
these 1918 19 the year of the influenza epidemic and 1928 29 which 
followed a number of bad harvests the year s full demand had to be deferred 
Remissions have had to be made annually from 1930 31 the amount written 
off in the five years ending 1934 35 being Bs 8 049 Cesses were deferred 
only m 1918 19 and 19‘>8 29 

Government demands do not appear to he a major cause of debt Of 
the thirty large medium and small owners examined as to the sources from 
which they met theiFTevenue demands 11 paid out of sale proceeds while five 
did not find this sufficient and had to draw on their savings or n ages or to 
borrow from relatives in one case a man had to mortgage his land and two 
small owners sold dun^^ cakes and made the pay ment from the proceeds 
In all seven had to borrow m one way or another — (see Table 32) 

A census of debt in 1926 27 showed that 41 per cent of the borrowings 
were against mortgage of land and 59 per cent were unsecured Of the 
latter 35 per cent of the debts were for professional use and 65 per cent 
for personal daily needs ceremonies etc About 40 per cent of the 
money was borrov,ed from agriculturist lenders 51 per cent from non 
agriculturist lenders and 9 per cent from the local Co operative Society 
In 1930 another census was taken of one y eat s debt of cultivators onl> and 
it gave an incidence of a little over Rs 280/ per indebted family only six 
famihes were not m debt The loans ranged from interest free debts to those 
carrying up to 37^ per cent non agriculturist creditors accounted for 63 
per cent of the debts agriculturist 12 per cent the local Co operative Society 
10 per cent and government (through faccam loans) 15 per cent Bhadas 
appeared to be an exception to the general rule m the pro\ ince m that taccau 
was popular * Between 1921 34 nineteen such loans amounting to Rs 9 476/ 
were taken Rs 3 980/ for purchase of cattle Rs 985/ for fodder Rs 4 110/ 
for seed and Rs 400/ for sinking new wells 

The causes of the debtsoutstandingm 1930were 36percent for purchase 
of seed cattle fodder etc 34 per cent socialobservance,8per cent payment 
of land leases and revenue and 13 per cent for miscellaneous reasons — 
{Table 36) Full details of the Co operative Society s accounts are also given 
in the report and it will be seen that the chief causes of borrowing were 
repayment of old debts redemption of land and purchase of cattle and 
seed The rate of interest was 12 per cent but now (1935) it is 9 per cent 
From January 1931 to February 1935 only Rs 175/ of the capital borrowed 
had been paid back and Rs 1 693/ had been paid as interest on loans 

There was no one m Bhadas whose mam profession was monev lending 
Including casual lenders there were however 103 people both m Bhadas and 
outside who had monej owing to them 73 of them belonged to agricultural 
tribes and 30 to non agricultural tribes The investigator came to the 
conclusion that the former were in no way replacing the latter but rather 
complementing them and appeared to be as exacting and avaricious as the 


• This was dne to Mr Brayne s effort The Goigaon D sfnet shows the largest atnonjit 
borrowed from govemment m the province the balance oqtst^nding m 1930 31 was abopt 2S 
lakhs of rupees and m 1933 3-1 141 lakhs 
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non-agncultunst monej'-lender The usual interest charges of both the 
classes were two pet cent per mensem , if ornaments were mortgaged, only 
half the value of the article was advanced and interest at Es 1/9/0 per 
mensem charged. 

As regards seemed indebtedness, it has already been mentioned eaiHei 
that the Meo is very prone to mortgaging his land In February 1931 there 
were 598 mortgages outstanding, the area involved being 970 acres, i e , a 
little more than half the area of the village The mortgage consideration was 
Rs 87,566/- or an incidence of Rs 91/ per cultivated acre mortgaged There 
were 418 mortgagors and 526 mortgagees Of the former 89 per cent were 
Meos and 9 per cent Malis , of the latter 72 per cent were Meos, 13 per cent 
Mahajans (non agriculturists) and 5 per cent Malis Thus the bulk of the 
mortgages was among agrienltarjsts, but this did not preclude the mfluence 
of the non agriculturist lenders, since benami transactions (in which a puppet’s 
name appears in the deed as the mortgagee and not that of the person 
advancing the money), were very prevalent in the tract The most common 
form of mortgage, however, was the usufructuary one, % e., with possession 
until repayment of debts To discourage mortgaging, a rebate of 25 per cent 
was granted on the revenue demands on an unencumbered holding, but this 
did not appear to he any great incentive to stop the practice and the 
amount thus allowed stood at Rs 28/ only m 1930 31 there were only 14 
holdings free of mortgage The recklessness in mortgaging land, often in v ery 
small pieces and for small amounts to-meet some sudden emergency (such as 
arranging a feast for an unexpected guest) necessitated the posting of an 
extra revenue official to deal with the high mutation arrears which the tract 
showed every year, and quotations from th^is officer’s note found on pages 94 6 
are illuminating as regards the conditions m the tract 

The causes of indebtedness were said to be the general ignorance of the 
people, their improvidence, the habit of bartenng particularly by women 
who often gave an equal weight of gram for worthless trinkets, and social 
and religions ceremonies The result was that “ indebtedness had so weighed 
down the people that they had little or no imagination , their minds had 
become dull and blank ” — (page 82) 

Thus, with an uncertain rainfall, small and scattered holdings and a 
high incidence of indebtedness, the cultivators were badly off At the same 
time they had very strong ideas regarding their prestige {izzat) and looked 
with CQu.teia.pt upoa. professions other than cultivation of land, and even in 
this they shirked a good deal of the drudgery There were no subsidiary 
industries m the village and leisure time was spent in smoking the hookah 
m gossip, or in visitmg friends and relatives outside Further, there was 
a general unwillingness to emigrate In tunes of scarcity when the money- 
lender had closed hiS purse strings and credit had been exhausted, the men 
would take to manual labour, such as^vorkmg on the roads, until better times 
came , leaving the village, however, was only a last resort There were 
only a few people m regular service outside, one was a sepoy, one a 
domestic servant, five were watchmen, two paltians, two in the road gangs 
and one in charge of the local cattle pound , there were algo tno mditarj 
pensioners residing in the village 



CHAPTER I 
GENERAL 

1 The \illage of BIndas is included m the Tirozpur Jliirha Tahsil 
of the Gurgaon District It is situated on a metalled road which runs from 
Gurgaon to Ficozpur Jhuha and then to Ahrar Gurgaon is about 40 
miles north of the village and Firozpur Jhirka and Ale-ar about 12 
and 45 miles respectiiely in the opposite direction The ahadi, or village 
proper, stands on a mound which is ptohablj the remams of an old 
village site Eaen to day when cxcaaatmg for the foundations of a new 
house the villagers often come across bricks animal bones broken utensils 
and the remams of implements of husbandn , which lead one to think that 
the mound consists of tl e rums of former habitations The are 

unable to give anv account of the extinction of the old village or of the ongm 
of the present one, and Government records are also silent on the matter 
The village area is roughly in the shape of a quadrangle, narrow m 
the north and broader m the south The surface is quite level and the 
soil 19 mostly allu\ial, with a sub stratum of sand Water is easily obtain- 
able being onlv about mne feet below the surface it is, however very 
saline and not \erv useful fer irrigation There is only one well which 
supplies water for driokmg A formidable obstacle agamst sinking wella 
IS the under lying sand bed which becomes loose and gives way as soon 
as the water lea el is reached Thus well making is fraught with great 
difficulties and many dangers and this lias tended to discourage it For 
a larger part of the j ear there is a dearth of w ater and cultivation is 
mainly dependent upon rainfall 

The climate is for the most part dry and the rainfall m tho monsoon 
isfairl) heav} The annua! average rainfall isabout 28 mches Thevillago 
area consists of low Ijmg lands which are often submerged for short periods 
during tho rainy season, although water docs not stand for long except 
in hollows Most of it quickly flows away along the Kotia Bund to the 
north of the \ illage, but the hollows are excellent breeding places for 
mosquitoes, which, work havoc among the villagers durmg the malarial 
season 

The villagers make pacca houses as they can easily procure bricks from 
thcahoie mentioned mound, not infrequently the houses are double storied, 
with the upper storey at least, well ventilated and lighted The lower 
storey is generally dark and damp and a good breeding place for disease 
•The figures m the margin refer to comspondmgzinmbersia the Questioimairensed by the 
iQTestigator tnd reproduced at the end of tl» book as Appendix A 



The Meos, who are tlie chief tribe m the village, seem to ha\c a dislike 
for cleanliness and ha\e constructed their houses m a most haphazard 
manner. Most of the roofs are thatched with straw > only a few pacca roofs 
being found Here and there a well to do zemindar has built a 
stone house and roofed it with slates, both stone and slate being easily 
obtainable from the neighboorm? hills. There are numerous short, filth 
strewn lanes and by ways m the village 

The following is a translation of a vernacular record made by a British 
Government Official in 1877, which throws some light on the ongms of the 
village — 

“We proprietors know absolutely nothing about the first landowners 
and the time and place when and from whuiH they migrated About half a 
century ago our ancestors Mangarta and Mangore, two real brotherff, 
sons of Gao, caste Meo, sub caste Gomal migrated from village Sarctsh 
situated m Tajara Tahsil of Alwar State, and got possession of the ^ illago as 
proprietors But nothing is loiown about the rulmg prmce and the source 
from which ive acquired proprietarv rights PatUs and thdaa (divisions 
and sub divisions of an estate) came into existence according to the desire of 
another of our ancestors For a long time the village has been divided 
into three paths (Teeha, Mehranian and Nichla) and ten thilas Ownership 
IS determined by possession 

“ We {Malts, Mahajans, Blacksmiths and Potters — t e , those belonging 
to non agricnltuial tubes) do not know in detail ^hen or how out ances- 
tors got propnetarj rights It is said that we hai e held land as propne 
tors from the beginning and also have a share in the sliamilat (common 
land) From time immemorial, the village has stood where it is at present 
and is known as Bhadas Onx ancestors peopled the same site and the 
village retained its old name It has never been waste land since it was 
first inhabited ” 

Whuh-nig ’'anils, of. ’jvls, axR. raeJitsanrSl. uj . tJm. Ihasr-o. k /px 

dauan — 

(i) Chilnol-’, or hard, black earth, which is usually the best sod from 
an agricultural point of view It however, requires much water, and as 
water is scarce, zemindars do not always covet it It occupies about 12 4 
per cent of the cultivated area of the village 

(ii) Namole, or soft earth, which covers C8 5 per cent of the cultivated 
area, is softer than Ckilni^e, requires less water and is, therefore, more 
popular with z-’mindars It does not fail to produce a crop of some kind, 
even in seasons of excessne drought 
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(lit) Magda This is even softer than narmole. It cannot stand 
much 'nater but, since the rainfall is seldom heavy, it rants in quality next 
to Jiarwio/e. It covers 12 7 per cent of the cultivated area. 

(tv) Bktir, or sand, is the least valuable type and covers 6 4 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. 

The total area of the vjllage in 1930 (according to the Jamabandi of 
1S27 28, then in force) "was 1,774 acres made up as follows ' — 

Acres 

(a) Cultivated area . . , 1,651 

(f») Gulturablc waste , . . . 9 

(c) Unculturablc waste .. . 114 

Tefal . . 'TjtI 

The Milon Raqba statement given m Chapter II, shows the rise and 
fall m the cultivated area during the years 1899 1900 to 1929 30 The 


unculturablc waste was made up as follows . — 



Acres, 

Village 511“ 

35 

Pcirt (threshing iloor&l .. 

1 

Ponds 

11 

Wells 

1 

Cremation ground 

1 

Hest'houso 

1 

Paths 

12 

Boads (District Board 6, P W D metalled 15) 

21 

/foliar 

4 

Graveyards 

17 

Village wa«to 

t 

Kotla Canal 

10 

Total 

m 

2. The following table shows the population of the village at different 
censuses — 

Table 1 


Population of Bhadas at Different Censuses 


Year. 

Total 

population 

Percentage increase {-)-) 
or decrease ( — ) 
on the prei ions figure® 

1881 

1,245 


1891 

913 

—27 

1901 

1,506 

+65 

1911 

912 

. —39 

1921 

691 

—24 

1926* 

846 

+18 

1980-1 

811 

—4 

193U 

855 

+5 


•Census taken b\ the invcstiaator in 1926 (first inquiry). 

tCensas taken hy the mrealigator m KoTember, 1930 (seconi inquiry) 

JMu'lims 6i7 (359 males, 293 females), Hindus 183 (98 males, t)0 females), 10 Jams 
3 males, 7 females) 
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Tlie big fall in population between 1901 and 1921 is most striking 
During fcbe decade, 1901 11, tbo higb mortality was probably due to 
plague which took a heavy toll of human life m the Gurgaon District, 
the decrease in the population in the next decade, 1911 21, might be 
accounted for by the prevalence of the mduenza epidemic and other fevers 
in 1917 18 The period 1921 26 shows an increase of 18 per cent , the^e 
were healthy years when moitahty records reached the lowest ebb, vn , 
10 m 1923 Again there was a fall m population in the period 1920 30 
which was chiefly due to the prevalence of influenza and fevers in the 
year 1929, when 47 ont of 104 deaths were attributed to these causes 
A detailed enquiry was made m 1930 showing the distribution according 
to age sex, religion and caste, and the results are shown in Table 2 , 
such figures are not available for the ordinary censuses The people are 
predommently 'Mushm, this community accounting for 07 3 per cent of 
the population and Hmdus for 23 7 percent Heos CMuslims) constitute 
about three fifths of the entire population (57 per cent ) Mahs, potters 
and Chamars — all Hindus — come next accounting for 6 3, 5 9 ind 4 7 per 
cent respeotivelj , followed by Muslim Faqtrs (4 8 per cent) Males 
outnumber females, the figures being 418 and 393, respectively 

Vital statistics for the years, 1915 to 1934 have been collected from 
the registers kept in the ofiBce of the Civil Surgeon, Gurgaon and the 
birth and death statistics together with a note on t!ie mortality among 
different classes of the vilhge community are given in Appendix \ 
The high mortality amongst infants is largely attributable to the 
Ignorance of the people m matters celatmg to health Deaths at birth are 
chiefly duo to the ignorance of the so called midwife, the msamtarj mode 
of living, and the unwholesome surroundings at the time of confinement 
The low roofed, dark, ill ventilated, close, stuffy and often stinking, room 
where the bed for the expectant mother is placed, coupled may be with the 
ministrations of a low bom cobbler woman, perhaps partially blind, with 
a dirty pair of hands and dirtier clothes, work havoc with both mother 
and child. » 

There is a Zenana Mission Hospital at Pmangwan, a village about 
4 miles away and also a District Board Dispensary at Nagina, another 
village about a milo^nd a half from Bhados, but no advantage is taken 
of these institutions by the villagers here When anyone is ill resort is had 
by tbe patient, or by those lookmg after him to the crudest methods of 
medical rehef They may get such herbs or drugs as may bo prescribed 
by the Milage ‘quack’ at Nagina or resort to their own traditional 
medicines. 



Distnbulion of Population n Umanber, 1030, aecording to Sec, Age, Caste ani Itehgio 













There rvere several cases of pneumonia in the vJlage in IS>6 27 when 
nmnterested in methods of 300 .^^ sle f f 
ahnos^nnknown amongst Iher^ CatTs 

men arf 3 w '^1 H T ’’ “* 

almost I T"' “ °°” ““ ” '>“‘k 

almost always due either to small pox or eye sores 

the “'’“‘■gator made a special inquiry into the question as to how 
the womenfofc spent their time during the year, with particular reference 

results T!l. *“ ami Pare of their children The 

results of this inquiry are given below - 

the st'’ t' ‘'“i' “”■> a-Pl't t" Mat* 

ho slack season for the womenfolk In the former the housewife gene-ally 
loaves her bed at about 4 am and grinds corn unfd 6 am rrom 
hen to 6 0 clock she eollects manure and makes dung cakes For the next 
end ^ ° aooks breakfast for the family churns milk, washes herself 
well’ bT° ’a '’"y aaldom, she washes the children as 

well BetweenSam andSam she takes food to her husband and other 
abonrer, working in the fields Even while there she does not waste her 
ime but cuts some fodder and brings it borne for the cattle, givmg about 
another hour to chopping it Then two hours are spent in cookmg the 
midday meal and taking ,t to the fields at noon Until 2 p m -he outs 
+ 1 ,*^^^ bring home and again in the afternoon she maj spend 

tiree boms or so m cboppmg the fodder since it is requned for the bullocks 
urm„ t 0 night From 5 to 8 pm she is cooking and serving the last 
mea o the day May be another two hours are taken up in boiling the 
milk setting milk for curd and looking after the general household work 
TMth the result that during this season the children are almost entirely 
neglected 


In the slack season the housewife rises about Sam and grinds corn 
until sunrise Then she sweeps the bouse irasbes herself churns milk and 
cooks breakfast untd about 9 o clock Afterwards she makes dung cakes 
and then goes out to the fields to get fodder, which she cuts at home from 
about middov until 5 o’clock, or is engaged m cleaning corn for grmdmg, 
lookmg after the bouse and, lastly, wasluug the children if time remains 



•Jhls is often overlooked, however, m favour of some other mote pressing 1 2. 
duty or in order to go to the bazar at Nagina, which is a frequent way 
of spending tune with some of the zemindars and their wnes during the 
slack season From 5 to 7 p m she cool^, serves the supper and then 
up to 10 p m boils and sets imlk for curd , “ and so to bed ” 

The birth of a first male child in a family and all deaths, are 
accompanied by certain customs and ceremonies which entail considerable 
expenditure The amount vanes with the event and status of the family 
concerned Efforts have been made to avoid giving exaggerated figures 
and the following record is believed to reflect the true state of affairs 

(o) A Meo landowner with a medium sized holding mcurred the follow 
mg expenses m connection with the birth of his first son on the 29th July 
1929 Two maunds of gur valued at Rs lS/5/3, were distributed among 
his brothers, Xawiws, and those who came to offer congratulations Two 
of his sisters were given some jwr and a she buffalo worth Rs 19/ One 
of these two srstets had three children and she was given clothes for herself 
and the children, worth Rs 7/ , the other sister was also given clothes 
worth Rs 4/ The daughter of his maternal uncle also came and received 
clothes worth Rs 3/ Re 1/ was given to the midwife for her services 
while the rntTan and the barber received 10 seers and 5 seers of wheat, 
respectively, the wheat was home produced and was worth about Rs. l/4/O. 

Thus the total expenditure mcurred amounted to Rs 48/9/3 

(6) A small Jleo landowner of the village, whose father aged 65 years, 
died on the 28th September 1930, incurred the followmg expenditure on the 
funeral ceremonies The body was bathed and wrapped m a shroud of 
latha (long cloth) 22 yards long, purchased for Rs 5^ from Nagma A 
flat stone was bought for Rs 4/ to covet the grave On the third day two 
seers of parched gram and half a seer of tlaichdana (sweetmeat) worth 
'12 annas were distributed among those who attended The Mtangi 
recited the Al Quran for three successive days m the name of the departed 
soul and for this he received Be 1/ in cash, as well as a turban and a sheet 
of cloth worth Rs 2/ The same day the lAalaw, ceremony was observed 
when the brothers and the menials were given rice and shallar costmg 
Rs 14/2/0 The total expenditure amounted to Rs 26/14/0 

3 A census of the married population was taken in 1927 (during j 3 
the first inquiry), when each mamed person was asked to state his or her a^e 
and also when married for the first tune The results are giv en m the 
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following tabic where the married people ha^e been, classified according to 
caste and age 

Tabi£ 3 

Age of Marnagc among Different Communtiies 


Communify 


Bktween 

5 lObsaBs 

BetWee'T 

11 2a iEAES 

Betv eev 
e 40 bEARS 


1 S 

1 

a 

3 

3 


1 

1 

I 

(h 

Total 

||J 

Bleoa 


1 


20 

134 

I’i 



2S8 

56 9 

liiabs 





W 

1\ 



Zo 

i” 1 

Kbatria 



I 


I 

2 



5 

714 

!Uaha}aos 

1 




3 

I 



P 

69 3 





2 

5 

4 



11 

73 3 

Kumhars 




2 

11 

8 



SI 

B^S 

Jogu 

2 


1 


C 

3 



IS 

G6 7 

Faqirs 


\ 

2 

4 

8 

4 



IP 

&14 

Slxcikhs 





2 

3 



5 

714 

Chamacs 


1 

2 

I 

10 

12 



SO 

63 4 

MaUabs 





2 

3 



‘ 

6" 5 

Scarargers 




2 

4 

2 



8 

66 7 

asbermea 





3 

3 



6 

-oO 

Water carriers 




3 

0 

7 

1 


17 

60-7 

BlacksmittLS 





3 

2 



S 

50 0 

Botebers 



1 

2 

9 

S 



SO 

COO 

OJ pressers 





2 

4 



6 

50 0 

Barbers 



* 

' 

1 

1 



4 

571 

Telal 

4 

3 

/<5 

4‘> 

223 

ZOO 

4 


492 

5S3 

Gran'l Total 

7 

58 

423 

4 

40" 


Percentage of 
married to total 
popalatjon 

1 4 

118 

8o9 

00 

100 0 







A study of the table shows that-” I 

(а) Marriages of childrou under 5 years of age aro by no means un 
known 

(б) By far the largest number of the people of every commumty marry 
between the ages of 11 and 25 and there is no great diSerence m the 
numbers of each sex maiiymg 'within this age period 

(c) There were no marriages of people over the age of 40 

(d) In 1927 there were 492 roamed persons m the village forming 
68 2 per cent of the total population of 846 

The general tendency is to marry as early as possible and, if enough 
money is forthcoming for its celebration, all coaaidorations as to the res 
peotive ages of the parties are brushed aside Marriages are always ex 
pensive, as m nearly 95 per cent of cases a lump sum as a price, has to 
be paid to the parents of the bride 

The following two cases show the customs and ceremonies which are 
obseraed in connection with (a) a sons marnago, (6) a daughter’s 
marriage, by Meos especially, and by other castes to a large extent 

(o) A , a Meo landowner of the village who supplemented his income 
from agriculture by his earnings as tho village watchman, married his son 
m April, 1930 Smee betrothal is necessary before marriage, the barbers 
and wiTOSis usually make all the preliminary arrangements between the 
patties concerned Therefore early m 1927 tho barber and the tniras* from 
Bhadas went to a neighbounng village in connection with tho match makmg 
and there they met another Meo, B , who agreed to give his daughter m 
marriage pro-vided a certain sum was paid to him by A The barber having 
already taken A s consent decided to pay Ks 372/ , Bs 22/ at the 
betrothal ceremony (which may be considered aa earnest money), and the 
balance at the tune of Ntkah In March 1927, B paid a visit to A ’s house 
when the betrothal ceremony took place A paid the agreed Es 22/ and 
on the same day entertained hia kmsmen as well as B and his barber and 
mtrast "with sweet rice The quantities used were — 

Tahie 
Bs a p 
15 0 0 
9 0 0 
10 0 0 

Tofol .. 34 0 0 


He gave to each of B ’s two memab a sheet of cloth and a turban, alj 
\aIiiedatRs 5/- 


Rico l^maunds 
Sugar, 25 seers 

Ghi 
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Marnage — B sent a formal letter through his barber fixing the I7th 
April 1930, as viedding daj The barber on reaching A was given Re 1/ 
in cash and entertained for two meals with sweet nee which cost 
Rs 1/8/0 The same day the hakhan ceremony was observed when 20 seers 
of wheat, worth Rs l/8/O, were boiled and distributed amongst A ’s 
kinsmen in Bhadas 

Four days before the marnage B ’» bather brought tel (oil) and was 
given Re 1/ in cash and entertamed with sweet rice costing Rs 1/8/0 
Early in the morning of the matrKige day, preparations were made to 
celebrate the Sthra handan ceremony and to collect neota The members 
of the community and the invited guests were entertained with nee and 
shakkar The expenditure thus meurred was — 


Rs a p 

Bice 8 tnauuds \aluedat , 53 5 3 

Shakkar 5 „ , , 40 0 0 


Total . 93 ’i 3 


The received gifts on this occasion as follows — 

Rs a p 

Water carrier 4 0 0 

potter 4 0 0 

Sfirasi 4 0 0 

Barber 4 0 0 

Chaoiat 2 0 0 

Sweeper 2 0 0 


Total 20 0 0 


In addition Bs 6/ were also distributed amongst the sisters of the 
bridegroom and beggars 

A had clothes made for his son and the bride which cost him Rs 22/ 
The marriage party consisting of about 40 people, started in the evening 
oa the journey to the bouse of the bnde s father and the Nikah ceremony 
took place the same night A lump sum of Bs 350/ was paid to B as 
previously arranged and next day the marriage patty returned to their 
homes m the village The total expenditure meurred came to Rs 557/13/3 
which IS a heaay burden for an average semturfar 

(6) C, one of the well to do Meo landoivners of the village culti 
vating about 22 acres of bjs own land had his daughter married 
in Warch 1930 but he did not ask for any money for the girl The betro 
thal ceremony had taken place m 1917 and had entailed no expendi 
ture In the years 1918 and 1922 C got two loans of Rs 100/ each 
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from D , the father of the prospectivB bridegroom but thea“ were repaid, I 3 
without interest, in 1923 In 1922 D bought a silver hansli (an ornament 
worn round the neck) worth Rs 15/ for the prospective bride and 0 gave 
Es 21/ to D in connection with this ceremony 

C sent a formal letter by the barber fixing the 15th Match 1930 as 
the date of the marriage and the hahhin ceremony took place then One 
and a half maunds of gur and 35 seers of wheat (value estimated at 
Rs 13/8/0) were boiled and distributed among their kmsmen Again 30 
seers of gur, worth Es 5/ were distributed for neota among those who 
assisted at the ceremony Three days before the marriage the tel ceremony 
took place when 15 seers of wheat worth Rs l/8/O were distributed The 
marriage party arrived on the fixed date and was entertained for three da vs 
according to the usual custom The expenditure incurred m connection 
with the entertainment of the marriage party and the kinsmen was — 

Yalue 
Rs a p 

Rice 10 tnauads 91 0 0 

Shakkar 9 . 65 13 0 

Ghi 2 115 6 0 

Total 272 2 0 


0 gavaRs 25/ to D on his arrival for the ceremony and after 
1 ^ Re 1/ was given to the bridegroom The dowry of the bride was made 


up as follows — 
Sdrcr Ornaments-^ 

Weight %n 

Value 


Copper Vlensili)^ 

Value 

One hansh 

25 

Ks a 
17 3 

P 

0 

One kettle 

Rs a p 

Two karas 

16 

11 0 

0 

covet ■ 

1 

ehhan 

20 

17 8 

0 


15 0 0 

, packheb 

One mala 

20 

13 12 

0 

driakingves®el I 


35 

30 10 

0 

fwo plates 1 

1 

Two jhumlas 

8 

7 0 

0 

One cup i 

1 

Six bahs 

5 

3 12 

0 


25 0 0 

One hala 

20 

13 22 

0 




Total 

114 9 

0 

Grand Total 

154 9 0 


0 gave the bridegroom a gold ring weighing one tola as well as a silver 
hanlra both valued at Rs 37/ He also gave 5 /ers (each comprising one 
angi one chaddar and one ghaqra) worth Rs 8/ to the female relatives 
of the bridegroom 

On the day of departure the «ulop (mtioduction) ceremony took place 
when Rs 25/ were given to the bridegroom s father for distribution among 

the nearest relatives accompanj mg him The bridegroom went to soZam 
his mother m hw and received Rs 10/ and when leav ing 4he father of the 
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j- 3 bridegroom was given Es. 52/- bv C Tims H. 

total expenditure had been Ss. 626/1/0 for bith tbeTT 
ceremonies ^ l*etrothal and marriage 

oommonh,toben,arer:t:r;lrn:7Vh:s“^^ 

of t.o brothers, their wives. fo„ehddren:ndunele:trb“^^^^^ 

Takle 4. 

A'n». 5 ero/EersonanndJam,l,es.»„o 4 C'a«e 1930 . 

C..t.. 'JrSr Tow IPnoonlop A„,.g. 

1 Domb^ number of number 

of families persons “““ber jfniembert 
— ^ jof persons per family 


Total 


1000 



one family if they had a common kitchen. The average size of a family I ^ 
IS about four and a half persons and there is little difierence m this respect 
among Meos and ilalis 

5 (1) The foHo^ving table shows the number of («) persons and (6) 15 

fa mili es who depend on agriculture for their livelihood 


Extent to which each Caste is dependent upon AgncttUiire 





The following table allows the status with respect to land in the case of 
both persons and families, for each caste in the village, z e , the numbers 
of rent receivers, cultnatmg owners, tenants and labourers 


Siaius tfftii res'pect to Land 
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(2) The cottage industrialists are the weavers potter'’, tailors and I s 
goldsmiths, together comprising 67 persons in sixteen families Weaving 
IS done on handloomsby three families of 13 per ons They are cobblers 
[chaTnar) by caste wbo have taken to this occupation as a means of 
earning their livelihood, bu^ they only weave vetv rough {hhaddx) cloth 
They do not sell the doth woven by them as yatu is always supplied to 
them by the people who want the cloth prepared The potters {tumhars) 
have eleven families totalling 45 persons There js one family of tailors, 
with 7 members The head of this familv can do rough tailoring work 
and prepares old fashioned coats or angrathas worn by the Meos and 
others \ be possesses a small sewing machine There is also one household 
of goldsmiths (sunars) comprising two men, tie tools used by them are 
crude and consequently they only tom out rough work 

(3) There are seven families with 23 persons who do not follow any 1 ’> 
productive calling but live on chanty, begging religion, etc Xu o families 

of eight persons are /c^isby caste , of these the head of one family (five 
persona) is the village chauhdar There is one family of two persons, 
Sheikhs, who do some manual labour One family (three persons) are 
Sadhus by caste and three families (10 persons) faqtrs o! the latter one 
family is that of the village mullah (2 persons) another family (4 persons) 
lives partly by casual labour and partly by begging 

(4) . There are five artisan families m the village with 20 persons, j g 


as follows — 

Carpenters - 

Persons 

famihe’ 


Khati 

8 

2 


Faqir 

1 

1 


Blacksmiths 

11 

2 


Total 

20 

5 


(5) The number of field labourers and their families are 32 and 13, i 5 
respectively Field laboureis do not form a class by themselves, and the 
number given above included only those who were engaged in field labour 
at the time of the mquirj’ It is quite likely that as soon as they were free 
from that occupation, they took to some other kind of labour, or started 
cultivation as tenants at will if they were able to rent a piece of land 
For this reason their number has been included in the general sub heading 
above. 
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^(6) manj as 15D persons in 31 families, wliose principal means 

of livelihood is agriculture, have also a subsidiarj calling, such as selling 
fuel or plying gaddas for hue Twenty six of these families (129 persons) 
are Meos, and one member from each is engaged in some subsidiary 
calling and thus assists m the maintenance of his family hymeteen of 
the families (84 people) are casual labourers The head of one family 
(seven members) is the chavXidar of the Best House, rvhfle the head of 
another family of four persons is the \ lUage chauhdar and that of another 
family of five people is a patimn Another family of six people is that 
of the assistant patwari, while tiro are fanubes of saXulan (19 persons) 
who advance gram on saxeai (56:J per cent mtercst per annum) and deohn 
(125 pet cent per annum) The head of another family (fi%e people) 
has the reputation of being a notorious gambler 

One family (fi\ e people) is Mab by caste, thebcad being a chaxihdar at 
Kotia Bund There is one family (eight people) butchers bv caste, 
occasionally they slaughter anunals and sell meat , one member of this 
family is a labourer in Calcutta The head of one family (six people) 
saqqa by caste, is a tenant cultivator and m addition worhs as a water 
earner One family (five people) is faqir by caste but the man is also a 
casual labourer One family (six people), chamar by caste, also depend on 
tasangoUoo (doing defimte cultivation work for the customary payment) 
Two families (nine people), Mallah by caste, roast gram m addition to 
cultivation work 

|i. ® (7) Thirty people m seven families depend mainly on a profession 

other than agriculture, but follow agriculture as a subsidiary calling Of 
these one family (three people) is Mco by caste , their mam occupation is 
casual labour Four families (fifteen people) of humhars mainly depend 
upon pot making and plying donkeys for hire A woodworker with three 
other people in his family, is also a cultivating mortgagee The head of 
a Afaftajan family (eigbt people) is a shopkeeper who supplements his 
mcome by cultivation 

(8 3 ) There are onlv two people who bvo outside the village for 

a large part of the year and earn their livelihood elsewhere leaving their 
famibes inBhadas One ism the army and the other is a domestic servant 
in some city There is no one from this viUago following any of the learned 
professions Two men (one Meo and the other Jogi) are cTtaulcidars receiving 
Es 6/ per mensem each , another (a Meo) is the chauTctdar of the Best 
House for which he draws Rs 14/ per mensem One Jogi and two Mahs 
are chauhdars at Kotia Bund, each getting Bs 14/- per mensem Two 
men (a fa^tr and a trnrasi) are f^^ramast (road menders) for which they 
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lecewe Rs ISj per mensem each. A scavenger in tte employment of the 
District Board at the % illage cattle pound gets an allowance of Es 3/ per 
mensem Two Meos are paltians one drawing Es 30/ and the other 
Es 16/ per mensem There axe two (a JTpgi and a Lohar) mihtary 
pensioners in the village each drawing Es 6/ per mensem 

(10) Six people m four famdies live on money lendmg and trade 
There is no proper money lender m the village but there are three families 
of small shopkeepers two of whom are Ma]ajans and one a butcher by 
trade Three of the village butchers are traders in cattle and their families 
live m the village the traders themselves return periodically to see their 
families and to take away cattle to sell m distant places 

No mcome tax has so far been paid by anyone m the village 
6 As the average zemindar has \ery strong ideas regarding his prestige I 0 

(tzzal) and looks with contempt upon any profession other than the 
cultiiation of land (even m cultivation he shirks much of the necessary 
drudgery) he dislikes the idea of following any subsidiary profession and 
will not do it unless hard pressed by hunger His leisure hours are spent 
either with lus hookah or m gossip or going with his wife to the bazar at 
Hagina for shopping or he may repair his house if necessary or thresh 
Bom® mw»y Cultivators who are not well ofi and who do not command 
credit have perforce to do something to make both ends meet but these 
men are looked down upon by their fellows 

7 In addition to their unwiUmgness to follow any subsidiary I 7 
calling whether agricultural conditions arc normal or abnormal tho agri 
culturists are very reluctant to leave their homes to get a job elsewhere 
In abnormal times the average zemindar has recourse to his creditor s purse 
and will do nothmg so long as he can borrow When credit is refused he 
takes to manual labour preferably near the village often on the public 
roads until agricultural conditions again become normal he wdl leave 
tfcft v'ilag.e. wiiy nsi, a wal •va evvdsiERe tA tios vs the iact that 

very few people remain away from the v31ago long 

S The rights privileges and emoluments of the village artisans and I 8 
memals are shoi n in the Appen lix to this Chapter Most of the informa 
tion was obtamed from the TFa^jb vl arz (record of village customs) 

9 As stated above there aro no proper field labourers but when I 9 
necessary the poorer zemindars or more generally the lamtns help m 
cultii'atioa At harvest tune labourers come from adjacent villages and 
are generally paid at the rate of four annas a day an 1 food they have 
no particular rights or priiulegea but are paid according to the contracts 
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i 0 thoj hive entered into with their emplojcrs Very lew people employ 
labourers all the 3 car round There is no tendency among the younger 
men to migrate to towns 

on /^eI^^o}l and Educilton 

Religion — The Meo caste is the predommant agricultural tribe m 
the \illage and they trace their origin from the Hmdu Rajput clans. 
They sav that some 700 years ago, SayadSalar Ghazi, an invader from the 
North, came to this part of the country and com erted this tribe to Islam. 
The "Me os still celebrate that e\ent annually and erect a standard of Salar 
Ghazi It IS considered most sacred and the ileos pay homage to it, but 
they are Aluslims by name only and follow about 50 per cent of their old 
Hindu customs, several Meos ha\e Hindu names such as Dban Singh, 
Chand Smgh, Sammu Singh There are two mosques m the village but 
only one man (the mullah) can read the religious books, and he can neither 
understand nor imte the Arabic language The women do not e\ en know 
their (hilj prajers and the \illage 13 absolutely devoid of anj religious 
education Generali} tbe^e Meos seem to be a simple, improvident, 
illiterate and ignorant people, with a very conservative outlook on life , 
the} are strictly bound b} the dictates of their Panchayat 

Education * — Bhadas is very backward in education , only four adult 
literate persons live there and of these, two are pnlicans, one a lambardar 
and the fourth a who is the village shopkeeper There is a local 

Lower Middle School which taught to the fifth class in 1930, when there 
V ere 65 students on the rolls, and of these, 40 (61 5 per cent.) 
belonged to Bhadas The assistant master (nho belonged to Firozpur 
Jhirka) lived m the ullage and the headmaster went back to his home (a 
mile away) each evening Primary education is supposed to be compulsory, 
but as the land owning tribes attach much value to the work done on the 
farm by children only hall of the bo} s of school going age are on the school 
tolls 

Table 1 on the next page shows the proportion of literates among the 
various castes in the \i1Iage Meos and llahs, the predominatmg agri 
cultural tribes are bttle interested m education and there wss no 
Lterate person man or woman, o\er 55 years of age m the village 
Altogether there are about 6 per cent literates, luth not a single literate 
person among the following castes She%Lhs, Water carriers. Washermen, 
Mtrasis, Goldsmith®, Wood workers Potters, Maniars, Sadhus and 
Seal engers 

* For conditions m 193 j sec Appendix h , para 3 
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Table 7. 

A umher ofTtteratM among the larious Cartes in the Vtlhge in 1930 

Castes 


SIOHASJMEDAHS — 

Meos 

Butchers 

Sheikhs 

Blacksmiths 

Bathers 

Water carriers 

Washermen 

ilirasis 

Oil ptessers 

Paqlrj 

I Jogia 
hUUa 
HuiDtrs— 
Slahajans 
Goldsmiths 
B ood workers 
Potters 
Maniara 
Sadhus 
llatlahs 
Chamars 
Scavengers 


To'al 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEK I 
DUES AND DUTIES Or THE VILLAGE AKTISAKS AND 11ENIALS 

Tablc 8 


Duties Itemuneratio i a it? PnvileQC'^ 

1 Khati (woop wopkeb) 

I llakiDg and repairing wooden imple (a) After m6ihar% eat one mannd 
■App meats of husbandry and household of tfarc«ted gram per ploagb 

things He is not boand to make (fc) Fne seers of gram per plough 
any article that haa to he taken to a at the lime of sowing as danpat 
kJiaradi before it is ready for use eg (c) Pjhs(shearcs)accordingtostate 
dooTSiUs doors carts etc. He has of harvest 4 or 5, about 5 seers gram 
also to cot up wood for fuel (d) (») At a daughter s marriage 

At a marriage he supplies a wooden one rupee and food also gets Ij 
board to sit on during the bndal bath seers of nee and J seer of xltaJKar 
and also a karchha {it) At a son s marriage only food 

2 Lohar (DLACRSutra) 

Makes the jihala (shear of the Paid the same as the Wiali above 
plough) and repairs non naplemcots 
and household things (Iron is sup 
plied by the cultivator in every C3«e) 

At a daughter a marriage he has to 
supply mido out of hia own iron a 
Aafai a kangna and a Ihurchna on a 
son a mariiaj^e an iron stick and /'anpna 

3 Nai (bacber) 

(o) Some gram after each harvest 
according to the crop 
(h) Seven bundles of nnthreshed 
corn per house 

(c) At a marriage or betrothal 
food and cosh according to the social 
status of the parties 

(4) Saropas (a turban) four yards 
of latha and some cash at the time of 
betrothal 

(«) Food for himself at the tune of 
Jaltka 

m One chapalt pet visit fo’’ shav 

•OS 

(y) On a daughter s marriage food 
to the whole of his family on the first 
day and later to the actual workers of 
h s family 

4 3faAsi (bard) 

Arranging marriages acting asmes As la the case of the barber except 
sengcr to relatives beating the dram (a) and (6) 

for social or religious functions Wash Inaddtion Ee 1/ for drum beat 
ing up earthen vessels at the time of mg and vnda and another Bo 1/ for 
a 'marriage or feast or on the occa praying 
■!ioD of general alms-giving 


Shaving and hair cutting arranging 
weddings acting as messengeT to rela 
tives and similar duties in connection 
with marriages and deaths 
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Duties Remunerahon and Pnuleges 

SimiHt duties la connection with 
matnage or death ccremonxea His 
wife prepares the bridal clothes and 
also accompanies the bnde on her first 
visit to the husband 

5 Chamah (cobbler) 


App 


Repairs shoes and covets pitchfork 
handles with leather Takes cattle to 
and from zemindars relatives 
At a son s birth supplies tagri and 
•pwnKohi Discharge* duties connect 
ed with birth and death ceremonies 
Lends a helping hand in cnlUvation 
Removes dead cattle Thatches roofs 
of houses In return for each 'km of 
a dead bullock or heifer supplies two 
paits of shoes to the owner and for 
that of a dead cow one pair Supplies 
forced labour or heqar 


6 Cncniu 
Removes dirt from hoas^ and 
makes cattle dung cakes At a marri 
age supplies wicker baskets and acts 
as a guide to strangers Takes written 
messages to adjacent villages Re 
moves dead horses, camels and don 
keys 


(«) Faifaiia according to the state 
of harvest and his work 

(5) When actually working he is 
giien cash according to the position of 
the etni idar for whom he is working 
m addition to tobacco and food for his 

familv 

(c) The skms and the flesh (except 
th“ forefeet and one side which go to 
the scavenger) of dead animals except 
camels horses and donkeys The 
skin of an animal belonging to a rela 
tive of the remi idar of the village 
which dies in the village i« taken by 
acftamirof the relatues village on 
payment of four annai to the chamar 
of Bbadas \o charge however la 
made for the skm of a young animal 

(d) Cash and corn agcocding to 
the status of the zeini dar a* the time 
of the birth of a child for tagn and 
piu> hell) 

(sen avocR) 

(al One efiopa i each morning and 
one cup of rfaha each evening Re 1 
per house at D ivali festival From 
houses where he sweeps but renders 
no other service he gets the «ame 
remuneration except the cash on Dinah 
day 

(i) Cosh according to statu' from 
vai?-! dor inih iuoili wVi’u Re 
at the time of marriage lorghon si grai 

(c) Remains of ei cry meal 

(d) If he visits the fields he may 
get bundles of corn according to the 
'tate of the crop 

te) One rupee when a mare is «oId 

(/) A dead horse camel or donkey 
with one forefoot and the sides of ill 
dead cattle 


7 BaLHAI (vTLLACB 11ES3E^.GEB) 


Takes messages concerning the whole 
village 


Receives Bs 12/ annually from the 
Tillage common fund {malba) 


Duties 
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Remuneralicn and Pnvikges 
8 KmnuR (potter) 

J Supplies earthen veasels for daily {a) Corn according to the state 
use and also for marriages , supplies of each harvest 
chilams, kundis and iw?Aro» (h) Bundles of unthreshed com 

when he goes into the field. 

(c) Cash according to the status of 
the zemindar, and food for one person 

(d) At a first marriage he gets 10 
seers of corn, J seer of gur, 1 J seers of 
•net, *1 pee and ^ seer oi sarfon ortior 
eAai pujat At later marriages, how 
ever, he gets 5 instead of 10 seers of 
corn and the rest as above 

9 SiOQA (MOSUM WATEB-BEASER) 

(flj One eJiapah each morning and 
a cup of dalia each evening 
fd) Corn from each harvest 

(c) One bundle of unthreshed corn 
each time he tales drinking water to 
the fields 

(d) \t the time of sowing from 
half a seer to a seer of corn per plough 

(e) Cash according to the status 
of each zemindar and food for him«elf 
and family 

10 Dbobt (wasbebman) 

Washes clothe« supplies daMarlhan {a) One anna for washing e\ery 
at the time of a daughter s marriage 2o yard® of new cloth pieces , grain 
This cloth IS returned to him alter use for washing ordinary clothes 

(i) At a daughter s marriage, Eel/ 
with uncooked food 1 seer nee and ^ 
seer shaklar 

(c) Bundles of untlireshed corn 
(if he goe* to the fields) according to 
the state of the harvest 

li Faqir (beggar) 

Looks after the villa^'c common (a) The shoes clothes and bed of 

rooms (chavfais) Perforois duties dead people 

connected with marriages arid deaths, (6) Two chapaiis daily when guard 
including guarding a fresh tomb for ing a tomb 

the first ten days (c) Re 1/ per chanpal annually 

from the common fund 

(d) Skin of lindurt goat 

(e) Cash according to the status 

of zemindar and food at a marriage 

(/) Four annas at the time of 
niiahlfiant 

To some faqtr^ rent free lands 
have also been given 


Supplies water for drinfciiig, sprinL- 
ling on floors and also /or gue«fs 
horses 
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Duiie? Seniuneralion and Priviieges 

12 Bhatiaba (dtn bbepeb) 

A — Or Firozpur Jbirka 

Li^es at Fuozpui Jhitka Prepares (o) Rs 3/ arvivaalW from tbe com- I 
and serves food to a rejnindar when monfund ^PP 

the latter stays at his mn at the tahstl (6) Cash and food according to 
headquarters Supplies a plate of the status of '’emindar at the time of 
kabahs at the time of harvesting and marriages 

another for the bridegroom at the (c) Bundles of imthreshed corn if 
time of a daughter s imrnage he goes to the fields at hirrest time 


B — Of Naoina 


Same as above (a) 8 annas half yearlj from the 

common fund 

(h) Cash and food according to 
the status of semindar on a daughter's 
mai riage 

(c) Bundles if he goes into thefields 


13 AfOLLSe (MUSLIM PRIEST) 


He IS the Imam mrt pd of the village 
and conducts the ntkah ceremony at a 
daughter s marriage At a death be 
leadsthefuneral prayers and reads 4l 
Quran at the hou')e of the decea ed 


(o) Five seers of corn per plough 
at each harvest and occaoionally cloth 
iDg from the village coramon fund 
(6) At tho festivals leads the 
prayers The people give him in 
cash about Rs 35/ at Id ul Ftlr and 
about Rs 5/ at Id ul Zuha 

(c) A rupee m cash and food on a 
daughter a marriage 

(d) For offering funeral prayers 
IJ yards of iolho cloth on vvhich he 
stands For reading il Qiira7i Re 1/ 
la cash a turban a c^ad?ar and food 

e) Skins of the sacrificial animals 
at W ul Zuha 


14 — Jocr 

Catches snakes and dmes away (a) Be 1/ every six months from 
locn'ts when they visit the village the common fund 
Takes messages to the people m the (6) Cash and food according to 
neighbo iring villages the status of the ■’emindar on a daugh 

ter s marriage 

(c) Food at the time of a son s 
marriage 

I*! Mamab OP Nacina 

Snpphe® glass bangles for unmarried Cash audfood accorduigto the status 
girl m the lamily when a drnghtfr of the zemmlar at a daughters mar 
}S raarried nage 



OHAPTEK II 

CROPPING AND CIJLTIVATION 

II 1 1 Table 9 on, the next page has been abstracted from the Milan 

liaqba Statement of the Village Note Booh, and shows the classification of 
soils in the village area from 1899 1900 to l93i 35 The change in the total 
area m I90G 07, the Settlement year, seems to be the result of a change 
in the village boundaries, and allowing for this, the area has remained 
comparatn elv constant over the period The cultn ated area of the village 
up to 1911 12 comprised ckahi abi, ala baranx and bkur classes of sods, 
Jehri was introduced m the classification in 1912 13, when 1,309 acres came 
under it 92 1 per cent from ala baram and the remaining from hhur 
ir 2 2 Table 10 on page 26 shows the average area under each crop on 

each class of land during the five veats 1925 26 to 1929 30 /?a6t crops 

predominate m the Tillage and account for more than three fourths of the 
total annual cropped area t e , lhanj cropping 22 per cent and tah 
cropping 78 per cent 

In the Vuinf harvest, fodder occupies the principal place the two 
items that come under this beading (eban and gcicara) naaho up o\ er ID per 
cent of the annual cropped area After /odder comes iajio (2 7 per cent ) 
then cotton (1 3 pet cent) , jouor occupies the nest place with lOper 
cent Other crops m this harvest are, from the standpoint of area of 
minor importance 

Among rabi crops, wheat not only comes first, hut is the most 
important crop of the year with 37 I per cent of the annual cropped area 
Other cereab are gram (24 4 per cent ) and barley (11 0 per cent ) The 
only other crops of importance in this harvest as regirds area are $aTson 
and taramtra (4 1 per cent) 

Over the five years the average Uiaraba on sown area has been 51 8 
percentage in the khanf, 24 2 m the rohi and 32 6 for both harvests 
The average area cropped (1,279 4 acres) and the average area sown 
(1,919 2 acres) represent 77 5 and 116 2 per cent respectively, of the total 
cultivated area of the village m 1929 30(1,651 acres) 

Table 11 (on page 27) shows at a glance the extent of the j ear to 
Tear fluctuations in the areas cropped, faded and sown annually and for 
the lhanf and rah harvests The figures in brackets in this table 
24 



Table 9 

Milan Raqba Statement from 1899 1900 to 1934 33 


\eat 

Total ocroage 

U^C^.’LTIVAItl> ACREAGE 

CctTlVATED ACREAGE 

Total 

J ^ 

Banjar 

Total 

S 

< 

_ 

1 

s 


1 

1899 1900 

ISIS 

100 

2 


111 

0 



l,34o 


2 ,07 

1900 01 

1,815 

111 



111 

10 

101 


1 o93 


I 701 

1901 02 

1 SIS 

111 



111 

10 

104 


1 o93 


1 .07 

190’ 03 

2 818 

111 



111 

10 

104 


1 o93 



190J 04 

I 818 

111 

1 



10 

104 


1 j92 


1 70B 

1904 Oo 

1818 

113 



122 

10 

104 


1 £>93 


1.700 

lOOo 06 

ISIS 

113 

I 






1 oJl 


1 05 

1006 07 

1,711 

108 

1 


m 

34 

121 


1520 


loss 

1907 08 

1772 

no 

1 



34 

120 


] 412 

106 

1682 

1908 OJ 

1173 

114 

1 


IIS 

24 

120 


1 408 

106 

1658 

1000 10 

1 178 

114 


1 

115 

24 

130 

I 408 

106 

16o8 

1010 11 

1 778 

114 


i 

115 

24 

130 


1 408 

106 


1011 li 

17-3 

112 

1 


’14 


131 

J 309 

^02 

5 

1659 

1012 13 

1773 

112 

1 

‘ 

lU 

12 

131 

1 300 

302 

•» 

1650 

IJ’3 14 

1773 

112 

1 

1 



131 

1 309 

202 

5 

165$ 

lOU 15 

I 773 

112 

1 

' 

IH 

12 

131 

1 309 

202 

5 

1659 

1016 16 

1 771 

114 

10 

4 

m 

12 

131 

2 301 

107 

J 

1616 

1910 17 

J 774 

114 

10 

4 

m 

12 

131 

1 SOI 

197 

0 


1017 18 

1-71 

114 

10 


128 

12 

131 

I 301 

197 


1616 

1918 19 


114 


4 

118 

12 

131 

1 311 

197 

>> 


1919 20 

1 774 

114 

10’ 





1232 

183 

g 

1553 

1920 21 

1 774 

114 

102 

5 

221 

11 

132 

1^32 

183 

5 

lo53 

1921 '*2 

1774 

114 

10’ 

5> 

221 

11 

19(9 

1232 

1S3 


1553 

1922 23 

7.774 

114 

23 

5 

142 

11 

123 

I 29o 

193 

5 

1632 

1923 24 

1 774 

114 

23 


137 

11 

124 

1303 

194 

. 

1637 

1924 25 

1,774 

114 



1’2 

11 

124 

1 314 

198 

5 

1,652 

19^0 20 

1 7/4 

114 



1^2 

11 

124 

1 314 

19o 

8 

1652 

10‘’6 27 

2 774 

114 

6 


m 

11 

124 

I 314 

197 

8 

1,654 

1927 2S . 

1 774 

114 

10 

IH 

11 

123 

1 392J 

124 


1650 

1928 2D 

2 774 

114 

.0 

124 


I'’3 

1 39“’ 

124 


1650 

lO^O 30 

I 774 

114 

fl 


123 

11 

123 

1 392 

12:> 


1,651 

1930 31 

1 774 

116 



1>4 

11 

123 

1993 

123 


1,650 

1931 3’ 

1 774 

117 

c 


1’6 

11 



I 533 

104 

1648 

1932 33 

1 774 

117 

£ 


1>5 

11 



1,534 

104 

1 64$ 

1933-34 

I 774 

117 



I’S 

11 



I 534 

104 

1049 

1934 35 

1774 

117 



I’S 




1,534 

104 

1 649 
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Table 10 

Aicragc Cropping from 1925-26 lo 1929-30 


Crops 

Cbabi 

Abi 

Dehri 

Ala 

Barani 

Bbur 

Total 

Percent 

annual 

cropped 

KHAHII — 








Rice 




(06) 


(0 6) 


iTou s r 




10 4 


12 6 





{HZ) 

(242) 


(740) 




02 

4 8 

20 8 


34 8 





(46 S) 

(29 6) 


(SO 8) 






(0 2) 


(0 2) 


TiJ 




40 


42 

0 32 




(0 4 

(0 S) 


(10) 


Cart) 



02 




0 01 




(0 6) 



(0 6) 


PuLiCS 



04 

4 


8 

014 





(0 2) 


(0 2) 


Red 1 eppe* 

02 





02 

0 01 




04 

164 



133 



U6) 

(ISO) 

(12 0) 


(28 6) 


San liemp 



02 




010 





(0 4) 


* (0 4) 


Chan 



142 

102 8 


117 6 

920 





(17 5) 


(176) 


Gowsr 


0 

28 

862 

02 

00 2 

7-03 




(39 4) 

(69 2) 


(110 0) 


\egetable8 




OS 


02 

001 

Others 



02 

08 


10 

0 07 




(0 2) 

(0 6) 


(0 8) 


Total cropped 

02 

2 

25 4 

)si2 

02 

28li 


Total failc*! 


13 6 

145 8 

155 4 


314 S 


Total Soten 

02 

JS8 

171 2 

408 6 

02 

5D0 0 


Per cent failed to sown 

00 

83 08 

83 22 

38 03 

00 

52 01 


RABl — 








IMicat 

00 

17 4 

230 2 

220 4 

04 

47j0 

37 07 


10 2) 


12 4> 

ilSlO) 


1357 2) 


Barley 


68 


858 

06 

139 8 



lo6} 


(0 8) 

(66 6) 


(73 0) 




16 4 

2316 

610 


312 0 

24 41 



(0 2) 

(16) 

(210) 


(25 8) 


Pulses 


06 

114 

44 










(6 2) 


\ egetables ^nd fodder 

2 








02 

1 2 

204 









(626) 

(0 2) 

(62 8) 



08 







Tobacco 

02 





02 

0 01 

Total cropped 

13 4 

434 

535 8 

405 4 

1 2 

998 2 


ToUl failed 

5S 

08 

84 

309 8 

02 

325 0 


Tolol Soim 

JO 2 

43 2 

544 2 

715 2 

1 4 

.323 2 

78-02 

Per cent faded to sown 

3 21 

I 85 

1 .>4 

43 16 

14 29 

24 56 


BOTH llAB^ESfS — 








Total cropped 

13 6 

44 6 

a61 2 

6>8 6 

1 4 

1,279 4 


Total failed 

5S 

14 i 1 

154 ’ 

465 2 

0 2 

639 8 


Gsabd TMal 

JO 4 

SOO 

715 4 

1 m i 

3 6 

3 919 2 

lOflO 

Per cent failed to sown 

29 9 

214 

216 

41 4 

125 

33 7 


Percent sown to total 

10 

31 

37 3 

58 3 

1 

100 0 




Vote — Italicised figures la brackets show the additional area •ffliich lailed to come ^ 
maturity {l/iaraba) 
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lepresent annual percentages of the average figures for the five years, II i. 
1925 26 to 1929 30, under the respective heads, cropped area, failed area 
and total area sown 

Table 11 . 

Fluctuations *n Cropping from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 



Average 

cultivated 

area, 

1925 26 to 
1929 30 

AcBEAOE |tr THE niPFEBENT YEABS 

Ilat're't 

1925 2I>> 

1926 27 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929-30 

ICUARIF — 







Cropped area 

2812 

581 
{206 6) 

162 
(57 6) 

63 

(22 

135 
{4S 0) 

465 
(265 3) 

Ivharaba „ 

314 8 

16 
(5 J) 

364 

(IIS6) 

528 
(167 7) 

435 
(W 1) 

228 
(72 4) 

Sowa 

S96Q 

597 
{100 1) 

526 

($S2) 

591 
(99 2) 

573 

(961) 

(116 3) 

Rabi — 







Cropped area 

993 2 

1038 
(103 9) 

1.570 
(157 2) 

1,612 
(161 6) 

71 

(71) 

700 
(70 1) 

Kharaba „ 

323 0 

53 

m n 

39 

(12 0) 

6 

(18) 

1.275 

(1923) 

252 
(77 5) 

Sown ,, 

1,323 2 

1091 
(82 3) 

1,609 
(121 6) 

1,618 

(1222) 

1,346 
(101 S) 

(71 9) 

Both Habtbsis — 







Cropped area 

1,279 4 

1.610 
(126 S) 

1,732 

(13S4) 

1.675 
(130 9) 

206 

(161) 

1,165 
(92 6) 

Kharaba „ 

639 S 

69 

(10 S) 

403 
(62 9) 

534 

(335) 

1,713 
(267 7) 

480 
(75 0) 

Sown „ 

1,919 2 

1688 
(87 9) 

3,135 

(1112) 

2,209 

(IISI) 

1,919 
(99 9) 

1,646 


It will be noticed that tharaha fluctuates considerably from year to 
year In the hhaTtf of 1925-26 it was 5 1 per cent of the average and in 
the next two years as a result of flooding rose to 116 6 and 167 7 per cent , 
respectively Rahi 1927 28, had the least Uiaraba with only 1 8 percent, 
of the average, the worst >ear was 1928-29 when the failed area was 392 3 
per cent ol Vue average ?or barve'^ Suctuations in Xharabo run 
from 10*8 per cent in 1925 26 to 267*7 per cent in 1928-29 Taking the 
two harvests together, the cropped area varied from 16 1 per cent of the 
average in 1928 29 to 135'4 per cent. la 1926-27 It is doubtful whether 
0 period of five years is long enough to bnng out fully the extent of these 
variations * 

3 ^Vith regard to changes m cropping during the last twenty years, IJ 3 
the inquiries centered on questioning the zemindars. According to them 


* See Appendix E . para. 8 for flactustions u croppios in tlie ten vears. 1025 26 to 
1934.35.— £<f. 
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U j no clianges, important or otherwise, hate occurred within their meraorj', 
the same crops have been raised as long as they can remember. It may 
be accepted that no radical changes have taken place , at the same time, 
an analysis of the croppmg o\er the twenty jcais might ha%c indicated 
certain tendencies in operation which haic escaped the notice of the zemtn 
dars -Is will be seen from section 5 below, there has been a progressive 
dechne in the cuUnation oficotton and presumably the cultivation of some 
other crop or crops has expanded pan passu 

II 4 4 A.ppeadix B of the report comprises five tables, which have been 

prepared from the khasta t girdauari to dis'^lose the rotation of crops on five 
different kinds of land Fifty field numbers were examined, 10 each for 
chahi, obi, dehn, chikntAe and namole, and the tables show the various 
crops raised in the ‘ ight harvests from ifiori/ 1926 to rnbt 1930 

In the case of chakt lands (of which tht-rc are only 11 acres in Bhadas, 
ov. ing to the wells lieiag lew and the water biackish), the lot'vtion appears to 
be a relatively h“avj crop followed by one or two fallows or some green 
fodder or minor crop Tlius cotton m Mtanf might be followed bv two 
fallows or by peas or farowiim If uheat, gram, barley and sarson, m various 
combinations are sown m the robi, then follows other a fallow or cl\an or 
joiiar fodder Everything of course depends on rainfall as the yveUs 
themselves are not sufficient to mature the crops 

A6i land is almost entirely single cropped, » e , yielding one crop m ^ 
year or two crops m two years The most common crops raised are wheat, 
gram and sarson singly or in combination which usually follow, and are 
succeeded by, a fallow 

On dehn and cliiknole lands, when wheat, barley, gram and sarson 
are sonm singly or in combination no croppmg is done in khanf, or a fodder 
crop such as bajra or t/ouar may be put in 

In the case of narmote land, on weak sods, wheat, gram and sarson 
smgly or in combmation follow a fallow m the previous khanf and are 
succeeded by a fallow m the next khanf But on strong land bajra, jouar 
or gomr in khanf and wheat, gram and sarson, smgly or m combination in 
rain, is a common rotation 

Th’ crops sown in th“ fonr years on the fifty fields selected are, in the 
following tahl'", shown according to thp nimber of fields under each crop 
or major combinations of crops They arc rcp''es"nt'*d as a perceiityge 
of the total number of field-* (te, 200) m caeh of the two harvests, 
khanf and rahi Tuis table affords a rough guide to the general 
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cropping of the village as a whole, though a caveat may be put in that ll. 4. 
the actual fields selected were not scattered oacr the entire village estate, 
but form‘'d more or less compact block** 

Table 12 


Average Cropping showing the Percentage Number of Fields oj Different 
Saili under Various Crops tn each Harvest 



Soits 


Chahi 

Abi 

Debri 

Chik 

^armott 

Total 

KHARII — 








>0 


0 3 


1 0 

11 5 

Joivar 

3 ft 

20 

0 5 

40 


no 

Bajra 

t t 


2 5 


06 

45 

Gowar 







Bajra go^^a^ 

Cotton 

Chan njth one or more iro|>s— 

1. 


4 ft 

0 0 


1 3 

io 

55 

aan, cotton, bajra, govaf 

4ft 


Oo 

0 

I ft 

Total 

14 0 

4 5 

8 5 

5 

9U 

45 6 

BeKentage 

Ufti) 

(9 01 

(15 7) 

(209) 

(10 8) 

(100 0) 

laltow 

bO 

15 5 

11 5 

10 3 

11 0 

54 5 

Percentage 

(lift) 

(45 4) 

(21 1) 

(193) 

(20 2) 

(100 0) 

RABI— 







Gram 

0 

35 

20 

05 

20 

90 

Barley 

30 

05 

10 

j 

5 

7 5 

Taranura 







Peas 

0 5 





1 0 

Sarson oi sarshaf 

05 

0 




1 0 

Uheat gram 


25 

30 


*• 0 

11 5 

Bheat sarson 

0 5 

20 

5 

5 

5 

12 0 

Wheat gram sar«on 

Wheat mth one or more 

35 

30 

5 

5 

4 0 

175 

crops — barlej gram. 







sarson 


1 5 

0 


0 5 


Barley with sarson or gram 
Barley with one or more crop — 

OS 

1 5 

I 0 

0 


5 0 

gram, sarson pea 




0 5 

5 


Tola! 

14 5 

13 5 

ICO 

13 0 

lo 0 

74 0 

Percentage 

(19 5) 

(21 9) 

(21 6) 

(17 6) 

(20 3) 

(100 0) 

Fallon 

55 

4 5 

40 

7 0 

CO 

26 0 

1 Percentage 

(21 2) 

(17 3) 

(15 4) 

(26 0) 

(192) 

(100 0) 


XoTB —The percentages hare been «orLe<I oot in each harvest in relation to the total 
number of fields in that harvest for 4 years, » e , ten fields each x five hinds of soil X four 
years=200 fields 
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TKus in the •^bove table it will be seen that there is greater conccntra 
tion m the rail harvest {wlu'’b isth« mor^ important har\est of tbc year) 
when onl> 26 per cent of th'» fi“lds lie fallow against 54 5 per cent in the 
khanf The chi"f rail crops are wheat gram sarson and barley sown 
mostly m %aTious combmations in the fields examined wheat was neaer 
sown singly and this is probaWj due to the fact that if rainfall which is 
a deciding factor in the tract is dcfici«at wheat maj wither but the other 
crops which do not require very much water would prosper In IhtnJ 
fodd-’i crops predominate chart (46 5 p^r cent ) jowar (II per cent ) 
6 ajra- 50 «?ir (7 per cent ) 

Taking the soils separately we find that in the case of didht lands 
the fields lying fallow are about the sam m the two bars ests 6 per cent 
in khanf and 5 5 per cent in the rohi This u to be expected as well 
irrigation however meagre is available throughout the jear There are, 
howe\er only 11 acres under wells m the vfilage 

In obi lands which comprise 123 acres only 4 5 per cent of the fields 
aro under chan and ywar in khanf while in rah 15 5 per cent are 
cultivated As will be explained m the next chapter the ah lands are 
irrigated from the Kotia Bund channel which flows m the rainy season 
and enables rah crops to be sown 

The n®st class of soil recorded as dehn is land where water collects 
during the rains and the moisture enables rah crops to be sown In 
khanf bajra predominates accounting for 4 5 per cent (2 5 singly and 
4 0 in combination with joioor) m robt wheat gram and sarson in 
different combinations account for 14 per cent of the fields 

The next two classes eJnknole and narmofe ate baroni lands but 
as stated elsewhere the latter is more popular as it requires less water 
In both these soils 21 5 per cent of fields he faUo" m khartfand 28 per 
cent in robi During khanf m the former soil chan (5 5 per cent ) and 
^owar (2 5 per cent) predominate m the latter joiwir and gcuar (2 u 
jK,r cent each) In the rabt whereas gram forms 0 5 per cent in 
cSiJvtwfe it IS 2 0 per cent in narmote M heat gram and sarson sown 
togeth'^r or m combinations ol any two predominate in ro 6 i in both these 
classes 

5 As the water supply is not sufficient for the cultivation of sugar 
cane it has never been grown m the village not even when it was 
fetching high prices 
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Cotton IS cultivated but as Table 13 shows the area has declined ^ 
sharply in recent years The cultivators believe that the yield of 
cotton has steadily decreased of late as a result of the soil not 
being properly manured But it is not improbable that the lateness 
and\ariability of the tains is as much to blame Cotton is usually sown 
in Alay and the rainfall during this period affects the acreage put under 
it The rainfall table at the end of the chapter shows the variability in 
1917 for example there was more than 17 inches of ram from May to July 
and the acreage under cotton was 265 but m the next year May v as dry 
and June and July brought only 3 inches of ram with the result that the 
cotton area shrank to 62 acres In 1919 rainfall nas about 14 mches and 
over 138 acres were sown But smee then the acreage has shrunk consider 
ably being only o acres in 1930 and an average of 29 acres m the 
qumquennium 19^6 30 1913 appears to have been a record year for 

cotton growing when 327 acres were put under this crop * 

The cultivators also mention the incrcasmg cost ol labour as a probable 
cause for the decline in its cultivation About 1916 a labourer could 
be had at one anna a day plus food m 1926 at least four annas plus 
food bad to be paid Cotton requires at least three wcedmgs and 
gives better results with five or six The first weeding is particularly 
difficult as it IS done in the middle of the rainy season when weeds and 
undergrowth flourish The labourers also demand higher rates for this 
work and the semindaTS say that as a result cotton growing is becoming 
less and less remuneratne The total cost on &bgha (0 625 acres) yielding 
about three maunds of lapas would cost about Rs 20/ on labour alone 
and the cultivators therefore do not find it a paying proposition 

The sellmg price of cotton has not kept pace with the increasing costs 
of production and the gmnmg factories at Firozpur Jhirka and Nagma 
have closed down for lack of sufficient cotton to keep them working This 
nas added to the increasing unpopularity of the crop coupled with the fact 
that in recent years rams have come after the seed has been sown and 
thus killed the infant plants 


In more recect }ear< the acreage has increased e] ghtlj — Ed 
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Acreage Under CoUonfrwn 1909 to 1934 


tw ananiir" °'T "'Slected as a. cultivators 

malm? s a ^ t ,? * ^hoy also complam tLt 

Firozpui Jhirka'sidluriH*' 

(sec Ohinfer TTT \ fri ^ bcasou washe» the manure away— 

le 1 trl a ti T “ true smoo If they caro to 

the rams sot m ?' ' ‘’'® “aaure vv oil before 

Is th V c!° 1 “ I “■ »» 'arts 

“lrover„f some s.,„. 7t 

Te ? “ T °' a' kattermeut m 

Depu lo *- “•‘a -t far aamo time the 

le H r°“7' Some of the cull.tators 

besun to thl ° "“'f"atand the value of mauurmg their fields and had 
collecting fh ™ r*' ““““'a nibbish mto manure pits, instead of 
villaoe h t 1 ‘’’'a ™a ““t ““'y “ menace to the health of the 

vmdld”rain' deteriorated through the action of the Sun 

dunr??!.! "“a “naatwl m 1931) Ashes cow 
It m„htsoi and general rubbish which formerlj lay in filthy heaps 
V ryn ere m e village are now being nsed for the purpose The bulk of 
the manure is usually applied in the middle of May 

The cultivators are not jet very particular as to how much manure 
they use per acre they generally appl y as much as they are allowed to take 

•Thil idea seetna fa r]y preTalent in bam . t »v ^ 7 

Surrey in the Hissar Distnet the coltiratora stated\?at“t 

iaroni land seemed to have a drying effect nuon the cnil wli t of manure to 

the outturn of the crops -Ed * ^ prejudicially upon 
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from tte common heaps of the village, which form almost the only source 
at present 

7 An account is given below of one jcar s agricultural operations H 7 
on two holdmgs one of 20 acres and the other of about 5 acres both 
belonging to Meos of Bhadas The year presumably relates to 1926 27, 
but unfortunately complete details are not a\ailable to work out an 
estimate of the number of hours worked pet acre on the two holdmgs The 
table shows briefly only the different operations connected with the land 
on which the two families worked 

Table 14 


One Year s Affncuilural Operations on Tito Holdings 


Holding 1 
Area 20 acres 
Yi orkeis in family 7 

Age 


Cultivator 45 

Son 25 

17 

■Wife 40 

Son s wife 25 

Daughter 17 

One whole time labourer 
Cattle kept 10 

Plough bullocks C 

She buffaloes 2 

Buffalo call ea 2 


Holding II 
Area about 5 acres 
Workers in family S 

Cultivator ^8 

Wife 27 

One labourer employed during 
the busy season only 


Cattle kept 4 

plough bullocks 2 

She buffalo 1 

Buffalo calf 1 


\SABH (June July) 

Two plougbmgs (one for sowing) Same as m Holding I on 4 bighas 
with one yoke by two men on 14 8 (2 48 acres) sown with Iharif crops 
b glias (9 17 acres) sown with kharif 
crops 

Sawah (July August) 

Two ploughmgs with one yoke by 4 7 bighas (2 91 acre‘») ploughed 
two men to prepare the soil for the twice with one yoke and two men 
awhi (rabi) crop Two weedings for sowing csarAt crop two weedings 
given to ITianf crops by fi\ e women to 15 6tjuas (0 45 acres) sown with 
who were each paid 4 annas plus cotton by four women who were paid 
food each time as m Holding I 

Beadov (August September) 

Two more ploughmgs by two men Ploughing and cutting fodder as m 
and a yoke to the asarhi area One Hold ng I 
man and one woman throughout the 
month cut green fodder from the 
standing crops of chan-gawar (4 8 
bighas or 2 06 acres) and goicar 
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II 7 


Holding I 


Same as for Bhadon 


Holding n 

A‘ftU’ (September October) 

Same as for Bhadon 


Katak (October JSIovembcT) 


One saote plongbiag by two meti and 
one yoke to the asar^t in the first 
fortnight During the second a final 
ploughing but "With a third man the 
sower Also five men harvested m. H 
days what remained of the dart 
jowar Four women or eight children 
were required once a week for picking 
cotton sown on 1 bigha {0 625 acres) 


Same for Holding I except that 
two men were employed for one day 
to harvest chanjouar and three men 
or SIX children did the cotton picking 
from one biglta 


MaGHar (Noverahet December) 

Hariestmg of jonar took four men One man. harvested threshed and 
three days Three men two bullocks winnowed the fodder crop m two days 
and one cart were used for bringing 
the crop into the pair (open space 
prepared near the village for threshing) 
where one man had to keep watch at 
night Two men and six bullocks 
threshed the crop and two children 
did the winnowing two men carried 
the crop to the house 

PoH (Decomhet Jauntry) 

One man of the family made a round Same as for Holding I 
of the fields each morning and even 
log to see that all was well 

XIaoh (January February) 

One man and one woman daily Same as for Holding I 
brought grass from the fields 

PsACAtJ (February llaccli) 

First fortnight as above daring As in Holding I Harvesting the 
the second four men or six women aifsarwi took4 days by four labourers 
harvested the ad sarson* in 16 &i«;has engaged on 4 annas a day each plus 
(10 32 acres) of wheat and gram sown food 
in mixture 

Chet (hlaicb 4.pril) 

Six men harvested the other atarkt Harvesting the rest of the nsarhi 
crops (wheat gram) in 16 days Two crop took six men four days Each 
men with two bullocks and a cart day two men two bullocks and a 
dally brought the harvested crop cart brought in the crop and one 
into the pair and oae man kept watch man kept watch over the ■pair at 
o\ er it at night mgbt 

• The common practice in the village is to sow across the furrows of the princ pal crop 
(wheat and gram in this cose) a minor crop w th the idea that m this way at least one 
crop 13 assured if the other two i«I At the t me of harveslmg however this ad crop 
as the minor crop is called reqmrts labour far exceed ng that wh ch would he necessary 
(Id It been sown by itself jn a separate plot 
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Holdtug 1 Holding 11 

BiisiM (ApnlMay) 

Three men and six bullocks thresh Three men and six bullocks threshed II 7 
ed the crop in tweUe days and it the crop lot 3 days winnorring etc, 
took the same time for three men to took them another three days 
'winno'w the gt'i'n and take it to the 
house 

Jeth (May June) 

One ploughing with two menand a Same as on Holding I , on 4 2 
yoke given to 17 bxghas (10 64 acres) bighas (2 60 acres) 
for the next lhanf crop 

8 There is little artificial irrigation m Bhadas Canal water is not II 8. 
a\ ailable and there are only font masonry built wells m good order in the 
village These are unable to irrigate large areas because they run dry very 
soon and the water is brackish and not good for cultivation, and is only 
used for vegetables and minor produce The acreage under wells has been 
constant at 11 acres during recent years and m a drought, the people 
resort to them and also dig temporary kachcha ones locally called 
({henUies The chief crop raised with their help is barley although wheat 
and gram are also occasionally irrigated by them 

The only other means of irrigation is the Kotla Bund but for 
reasons gi\ea in the next chapter it is not satisfactory Whenever 
there is much rainfall the low lying ullage bnds are flooded and the water 
then drams o2 into the Kotla Bund and subsequent irrigation from the 
Bund is not possible 

The usual waterings from dhenlltes and wells are as follows 

The first watering to barley is given just before sowing and is called 
•p]a^l^eT the second {corhe) is given just after the germination of the seed 
the third comes when the ears begin to appear and is called dMsro pam , the 
fourth and last is given when the ears are full} de\ eloped but are not quite 
ripe "Wheat and gram are given the first four waterings as for barley 
but a fifth must be gi\ cn w ben the ears are ripe in order to get the best 
results 

It is not alwajs possible to give all the waterings enumerated above 
with the scanty supply available but they are considered to give the best 
results Onl) the well to do cultivators or owners of wells are able to give 
so many waterings and the poorer cultivators have often to be content 
with less 
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9 9 The lands of the village are generally level and not a great deal 

has to be done to preserve the levelled surface No levelling is done for 
the first watering (plaiver) bnt after sowing the fields are levelled where 
necessary as the cultivators cannot be prodigal with their uator 
II 10 10 The number of ploughmgs vanes with the kmd of crap raised 

and with the rainfall but not with the classes of soil as n ill be apparent 


from the following — 

Crops 

Ploughing uhen rainfall is — 

Deficient 

Abundant 

Wheat 

One monthly or more 

One during each 


frequently during 

month Asu] to 


Jeth Asarh Bkadon 

Ratal 

Gram 

Asoj and Ratal 

No crop 13 possible 

One in Asiig or 

Bajra 

Cotton 

1-One ploiigbing only in 

none at all 

Jeth 

Jowar 

} 



Sometimes though not frequently as many as eight ploughmgs are 
given for asarh (wheat and gram being the chief crops of this harvest) 
since this number is considered to give the best results People however, 
usually content themselves with the five ploughmgs mentioned abov e 
II 11 11 Regular weedu^ is done onij fotfwjro and cotton, and for no 

other crop It is generally entrusted to the women men lending a help 
mg hand now and then If the work requires more hands labourers are 
engaged usually at the rate of four annas plus food pet day 
11 !“> 12 The cultivators recentl) bought from the District Board out of 

the village common fund two iron ploughs of the new unproved type one 
‘ Ra]a and one Gurgaon They do not often use these and there is 
no other implement of an improv ed type in the village 
II 13 & 14 No selected variety of seed has so far been used m the village 

nor have any improved methods of cultivation been adopted 
II 15 15 The nearest Demonstration Farm is at Gurgaon forty miles away 

In 1926 an improv ed wheat v ariety 8 A was sown m Karera about three 
miles from Bbadas by way of demonstration and some of the cultivators 
had the opportunity of witnessing the results but no one takes the trouble 
to visit any experimental or demonstration farm 

Tho District Board is taking a keen interest in improved methods of 
at^iculture and the cultivators are well acquainted with it smee most of 
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its members come from tte rural population A separate institution under il 
tte District Board called the Eural Community Council, had come mto 
bemg before the first mquny, under the inspiration of Mr Brayne It is 
meant escluswely to do propaganda wort among the villages with a view to 
improve the generalcofiditions of the people and includes m its programme 
publicity regarding improved methods of cultivation, it is doing useful work 
and the people are gradually leahsmg its worth 

16 The neatest ram gauge is at Fitozpuc Jhirka 12 miles away II 
A statement showing the monthly rainfall from 1917 to 1935 is given on the 
next page The annual average for the nineteen years comes to about 
28 inches and it will be seen that the four monlbs June to September 
account for 24^ inches but even m these months there ate very large 
variations rangmg from nothing to as many as 20 inches m one month 
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MmMy RamjaUfrom 1917 u 1939 at Ftrczpm Jhrka 
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CHAPTER HI 


IRRIGATION 

1 to 6 No portion of the village estate is canal irrigated A certain III 
amount of irrigation used to be done from a channel running to the 
village from the Kotla Bund on the north of Bhadas, but this channel 
vras closed m 1929 A description of the Bond is given at the end of this 
chapter 

6 In 1930 only one masonry well was m use , there were three others ni 
which could have been used if required, and six were m such disrepair that ® 
they were useless for irrigation No jwcca wells have been sunl durmg the 
past twenty years, and the one well m use irrigates only vegetables In 
times of drought, however, all four wells are put to use, and as already 
mentioned m the previous chapter, kackcha cues {dhenkhs) are at«o dug 
Of the four wells m good condition the water of one is sweet, of another 
slightly brackish, and that of the reniaming two qmte brackish They are 
all jomtly owned 

7 Durmg seasons of scantv ramfall, these four wells are put to work ID 
but after about two hours they run dry and have to be left for about twelve ^ 
hours to fill suffiwentlv to gi\ e water enough for one more hour of workmg 

Since the depth of water from the surface xs almost the same in the four 
wells, 1 e , about nine feet they ate worked m the same way Water is drawn 
up by a charsa (leathern bucket) worked by four men and four bullocks 
One end of a strong rope is attached to the bucket and the other to a yoke 
of oxen The bullocks draw the ropedown a ramp until the bucket reaches 
the ptillev at the top of the well , the oxen are then unhitched and the 
bucket, after being emptied, goes down again the rope having been 
fastened meantime to another pair of baUocks standing readv, which 
goes down the ramp as the first pair comes up One man stands at the 
well to emptv the bucket two men dine the two pairs of bullocks, and a 
fourth directs the water to the fields 

With a ckarsa, four buUocks and four men are able to irrigate only 
two highas (1 25 acres) within 24 hours if the wells are worked conti 
nuously, though as already mentioned they run dry after beinv worked 
about two hours It is a wasteful process and the charsa ou^ht to be 
replaced by the Persian uheel, which requires only two bullocks, a boy tq 
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III drive them and a man to control the water The cultivators however 
contend that their wells contain such little water that working them with 
a Persian wheel would he a luxury which they cannot afford at present 
III 8 There are thus no canal irri^ted or well holdings in the village, 
which 13 for all practical purposes entirely barani D^n and aht lands are 
merely different names for lands that are m effect harant as dehrt is land 
where ram water collects dvmag the ramy season , and cbt is the portion 
which received until 1929, irogation from the Kotia Bund channel These 
two soils, therefore follow from the ramy season In all these lands two 
bullocks and three men are reqoired to cultivate ten acres 

The Kotla Bund 

A range of hills called the Kala Pahar stretches north and south for 
several miles at a distance of four or five miles to the we«t of Bhadaa 
The country to the south of the village rises towards Firo^ur Jhirka (12 
miles away) which is surrounded by hills especially on its southern border 

Before the construction of the Eotia Bund water commg down from 
the Kala Pahar during the ramy season used to spread over the lands 
at the foot of the hills before passing on to o depression further north near 
the village of Kotla in Tahsil Nuh This depression is called Kotla Jhil 
and lies about five miles north west of Bhadas The flood water which 
passed over the lowlymg lands used not only to be wasted but also tendered 
the cultivation of the land through which it passed more or less impossible 
besides transforming it mto waste overstrewn with sand and stones 
brought down by the torrents from the hillside The land from Pjiozput 
Jhirta also slopes towards Bhadas so that water commg from this side 
used to pass on towards Nuh to the north after traversing the lands of 
the intervening villages Bhadas however, was not harmed by this 
water since it had come about twelve miles and had already deposited its 
debris before reaching the village, and the villagers here were thankful 
for it 

"With the object of saving the villages east of Bhadas from the ravages 
of the Kala Pahar streams the Kotla Bund was constructed about 1836 
by Government This bund (embankment) starts from Khori, a village 
three miles west of Bhadas on the hillside, and passmg through the northern 
boundary of Bhadas stretches up to Ujina mne miles to the north-east 
It checks the hill water from passmg on to Kotla as previously, and also 
prevents the water from the Firozpur Jhirka direction from passmg further 
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north Both flows are now made to go along the Bund towards Ujma and 
m domg so the ]omt waters overrun practically the whole of Bhadas So, 
although the Bund has saved about twenty villages of the Firozpur Jhirka 
Tahsil and several in Nuh, the cultivators of Bhadas complam that the 
water coming from the hillside does harm to their lands In seasons of 
heavy rainfall the jomt streams flood the village rendering cultivation 
impossible or at the least so belated that only scanty crops can be grown 
As a case m point they mention the kkanf harvest of 1926 which was 
practically ruined because of the floods consequent upon the heavy rainfall 
They further complam that thev now have to pay water rates for water 
which used to come to them as a free gift from God Had not the Bund 
been made all this water would still be free to them and m seasons of 
excessive rainfall they would be saved the double calamity of first having 
their lands laid waste and second, bavmg to pay for the wastage 

The foUowmg water rates for the Bund water were m force m Bhadas 

m 1930* — 

Per acre 
Hs a p 


(o) Khanf Aarvesf — 

1 Crops mcluding vegetables, dry fruits, 

sugarcane and fresh fruits 3 0 0 

2 Crops mcluding cotton, til, hemp, pepper, 

nee and mdigo 18 0 

3 Crops not mcluded in (I) and (2) above 0 8 0 

(6) Rahikanest — 

1 Dry fnuts, vegetables and fresh frmts 3 0 0 

2 Other rail crops except fruits, vegetables, 

carrots, tunup, fodder, melons and zotdro6» 18 0 

3 Crops not mcluded in (1) and (2) above 0 8 0 


*Thcse ntes are still in force (1935) — Ed 



CHAPTER IV 
HOLDINGS 

IV. I I The total uumber of people (each person being counted once onl}) 
owning land m the village, as gi\en m Statement Iso 6 of the Village Note 
Book was 255 according to the Quadrennial Record {Janta'bandi)oi 1927-28 
The total cultuated area m 1930 was 1,651 acres, givmg an average of 
6 47 acres per owner In 1900 the number of owners was 253 and the 
cultivated area 1,707 acres, giving an average of 6 74 acres per owner 
Thus the mcrease m the number of owners and the declme m the a^erage 
area per owner over the last thirty years has been very small 

IV 2 2 The owners of this village had 1,058 acres of cultivated land 

outside the vUiage, though complete infonnation for some of them was not 
available owing to their long absence from the neighbourhood Taking this 
area mto consideration the total cultivated area becomes 2,709 acres, or 
10 61 acres per owner The number of resident owners m the village was 
183 Excluding 217 5 acres worked by outside cultivators the average 
available for cultivation per resident owner comes to 7 83 acres 

3Iany of the non resident owners had migrated to places as far away 
as Bareilly and Farrukhabad in the United Provinces and some bved m 
the Bharatpur and Alwar States Some of them hadnot visited the village 
for a long time and their mterests were looked after by some relative who 
cultivated the land and paid the land revenue and other dues himself 
These relatives could not fumi^ much mfonnation about the absentees 
owmg to their long absences, and because it is uncommon for ze7mndars to 
carry on correspondence with one another The other non resident owners 
either vnsited th“ village after each harvest or gave instructions regarding 
the disposal of their produce , the government dues they sent by post or 
some such means 

ly 3 3 The following table shows the way m which proprietary holdings 

[Ihetcals) were owned according to the jama6a?!di of 1927 28, the last vear 
for which details were available during the mquiry no account has been 
taken where a separate Ihetmt number has been given to a piece of land 
mortgaged , if this were done the number would rise to 516 
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Tabi£ 16. 


Number of Proprietary Holdings tn 1927 28 


Holding owned by — 

Number of 
holdings 

Per cent 
of total 

(a) A single owner 

52 

46 9 

(6) Two owners jointly 

23 

20 7 

(c) Three ,, ,, 

16 

14 4 

(d) Four ,, ,, 

11 

99 

(e) Five ,, ,, 

1 

09 

(/) More than 5 jointly 

8 

72 

Total 

111 

100 0 


It will thus be seen that the largest number of holdings was owned by 
smgle owners, while 82 per cent were owned by three jomt owners or less 


4 In the next table the owners are classified according to the area of IV 4 
cultivated land owned by each Where two or more persons owned ]omtly, 
the position of each was determined by dividing the area by the number of 
oiTOers and thus getting the share of each , where an owner had land in 
more than one holding his place was determined by the total area that came 
und^ his name 


Table 17 


Classifying Owners according to Cultivated Area Owned 


Cultivated area held by each 
owner 

Number op Owners 

Resident 

Outsiders 

Total 

Per cent 
q£ total 

(a) Less than I acre 

8 

25 

S3 

13 0 

I Between — 






1 (&) 1 and under 21 acres 

35 

25 

60 

23 5 

(c) „ 

, 5 „ 

55 

10 

65 

25 5 

(d) 5 „ 

.. H » 

28 

7 

35 

13 7 

(e) 7i „ 

» 10 „ 

15 

1 

16 

63 

(/) 10 , 

. 15 

22 

4 

26 

10 2 

(9) 15 .. 

, 20 

7 


7 

27 

(A) 20 „ 

50 

12 


12 

47 

1 (i) 50 acres and abo>e 

1 


1 

04 


Total 

m * 

72* 

255 

100 0 


* Thero is somo coofasion about three owners, asu section?, 180 owners are shown as 
residents and 7o as b'loa^Ui^ to other villages Unfortunatelj' data are not arailable fo 
correct Ibis discrepancy — Ed 
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This table shows that holdings m the village are essentially small • 
some 62 per cent of the owners had less than five acres of cultivated land, 
and 82 percent less than ten acres All the eight resident owners m class 
(a) above were Meos Of these, five were brothers who jomtiy owned 3 12 
acres which were mortgaged and they earned their livelihood by working 
as laboureia m the village and oatside The remammg three owners, also 
brothers, were a herdsman and two labourers 

5 The foUowmg table has been worked out for classes {a) to (e) above, 
showmg which of the owners in addition to cultivatmg the whole or part 
of their own land, also took other land on lease 


Table iS 

Oisnera oflesa than 10 acres who Cultivated Owned and Rented. Lands 




Cultivated Abba in Acees 

Owners who cultivate— 

No of 
owners 

Owned 

Rented 

Total 

(a) Lees than 1 acre 
Between— 

16 

3 55 

4 27 

7 8S 

(5) I and under 24 acres 

11 

19 00 

6 25 

25 26 

(c) ^ 6 „ 

36 

67 35 

62 51 

129 86 

W 5 .. „ 7J „ 

9 

80 45 

23 86 

64 SI 

W H .. .. 10 

29 

8100 

uses 

254 63 

Total 

101 

20138 

270 52 

47190 


Thus the owners in all the above classes had taken in addition to 
their own land, 270 52 acres on rent , owners m class (e) had m fact 
tented an area more than double then own 


IV 6 6 The same classes, » e , those owning up to ten acres, are classified 

in Tabic 19 according to the extent of their dependence on cultivation ^nd 
other sources of mcome Four owners m the category “ owning below one 
acre ” cultivated land m other villages also, as owners or tenants , and m 
the next category there were 26 such persons Zn/ormation for the other 
classes is not available, but it is probable that most of them were also 
owners or tenants of other land outside the village 
IV 7 7 Of the 255 owners of Blmdas, 75 belong to other villages Of the 

remammg 180 who consider themselves as belonging to this village, 158 are 
actually residents and 22 have gone elsewhere, mostly to Bareilly, Farrukba 
bad,Bhatatpuiand Alwaf Of the 158 resident owners, 125 actually cultivate 
m Bhadas, 27 work as labourers, one is a shopkeeper, one a potter, one a 
gambler and three (two mmors and one widow), neither cultivate nor have 
any other visible means of livelihood 
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Table 19 

Sources of Income of Owners of 10 Acres or Less 


Cuss OF OWITEES 


Below one 

1—2 

2}-4 

5—7 

7i— 10 

■1 oiai 

acK 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 


4 

26 

47 

21 

12 

110 

17 

27 

8 

7 

1 

60 

S 


I 


} 

8 


I 

1 

1 

2 


} 

5 

4 








2 

1 



3 

6 

2 

2 

e 

:1 

28 

S3 

€0 

6S 

3S 

18 

20$ 


(») Actually cultivate 
uj the village 
[u) Cultivate eheviliete 
as owners or tenants 
(»«») Cultivate and have 
I other sources of la 

1 (a) Labour 

(6) Patwan 
(»ti) Do not cultivate 
and have no other 
source of income — 
(al Minors 
(6) Itidows 

(r) Do not cultivate 
but have other 
sources of income 
also — 

(а) Money lending 

(б) Shopkeeping 
(e) Labour 

(d) Aablaoksmith 
(s) As potter 


8 Of the 22 absentee owners (excluding the 75 owners who belong to IV 8 
other villages) twelve cultivate as owners or tenants six work as labourers 

and four are widows who depend upon their relatives though these people 
live elsewhere they consider themselves as really belongmg to Bhadas 

9 The following table prepared from the 1927 28 Quadrennial jy g 
Record, shows the number of cultivating holdings according to the number 

of cultivators , duplication of owners m each category has been avoided , 
the total number of Viataums was 943 — 

Table 20 

No of Cultivating Holdings tn 1927 28 


Cultivated by — 


(а) A single cultivator 

(б) Two cultivators jointly 

(c) Three ,, „ 

(d) Four „ „ 

(e) Five ,, „ 

(/) More than 5 jointly 
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Thus neatly 86 per cent of the holdings are cultivated either by a 
single cultivator or two jointly 

IV 10 10 The position of cultivators (owners and tenants), including those 

of Milages other than Bhadas, is shown in Table 21 accordmg to the area 
cultivated bv each Here again, as in section 4, such area is obtained by 
dividing each jointly cultivated area by the number of joint cultivators 
working on it 


Table 21 

Classifying Cultivators according to Area Worked 


Cultivators who work — 

Number or Cultivators 

Resident 

Outsider 

Total 

Per cent 
of total 

(o) Less than 2^ acres 

44 

45 

89 

33 46 

(i) 2J to under 5 , 

40 

26 ( 

66 

24 81 

(c) 6 

n 

24 


31 

1165 

W) n „ 

10 „ 

St 

2 

36 

13 54 

(e) 10 

15 , 

25 


25 

9 40 

(/) 15 

20 „ 

11 


12 

4 61 

(ff) 20 „ 

50 „ 

7 

1 

7 

2 63 


Total 

m 

81 1 

2<J6 

moo 


IV li 11 The numbers of occupancy tenants, tenants at will, sub tenants 
and bhaunledars are shown m Table 22 The hkaaniedaTS are really 
tenants at will, who hold parts of shamilat t deh (village common) or 
shamtlat of path or tliula (common lands of various sections of the village), 
free of rent In return they render service to any shamilai (common) 
institution, such as at the meeting places, during the pleasure of the zemin 
dar$ who ate the owners of the common property worked by them The 
bhaundedars are generally of the fagir or other menial castes 

All the occupancy tenants have inherited them tenancies in lineal 
de<!cent from the tune the village was founded Of the 14 residents, 8 
cultivate as tenants at will other lands as well, while 4 of the'e work m 
addition as sub tenant® 

In the case of the tenants at will and sub tenants, all contracts for 
tenancies run from year to year, and it verv seldom happens that a tenant 
cultivates the same plot for two yeaK m succession Of the 217 tenants 
at will, 51 cultivate m the village as snb tenants also Of these there are 16 
m class (a), of whom 8 are also occupancy tenants, 4 being also sub 
tenants of other tenures , and two others are bhaundedars as well as 
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Table 22 

Number of Tertanls of Kinds 


Those who own 

KmiBEB OP — 

Occupancy ienanla 

Tenatds at 
mil 

8uh fenanls 

Bhaundedara 


Out 

aiders 

Rest 

dents 

L 

Out 

dtnl. 

Out 

Real 

dents 

Out 

(a) r»o land 

14 

1 

43 

16 

10 

3 

10 


(6) Land u Bhada 



7 

33 


4 



(e) Land elsewhere 



lit 

7 

37 

2 



Tolal 

U 

1 


m 

56 

56 

9 

Jf> 


Grand tolal 

23 


63 

10 


8ub tenauts In classes (&) and (c) there ate 2 and 33, reepectively who are 
aUo sub tenants 0! the 23 sub tenants m class (a) 2 as already men 
tioned, are hhauniedars (residents) and 4 are occupancy tenants (probably 
residents) thus there ace 13 residents and 3 outsiders who do not cultivate 
land themselves m any other capacity except that of sub tenants In class (6) 
there are oalv 4 outsiders and 3 of these are also tenants at will the 
other two either work theu: own land in the \jllage or lease it out on rent 
Of the 39 iQ class (c) 33 work as already mentioned, as tenants at will 
and the remaining 6 work sub tenancies only 

12 Below axe shown the supplementary means of li\ehhood of Iv 12 
tenants of the menial castes There are 50 such people, but all of them do 
not follow the professional callmg of their castes m addition to cultivation, 
some, howev er, have other sources of mcome as well These tenants are — 


Caste Number 

Faqtrs (Mendicants) 25 

Chamars (Leather workers) 5 

Kumhars (Potters) 10 

Khatis (Carpenters) 4 

Saqqas (Water bearers) 3 

Doom (Drum beater) 1 

(Barber) 1 

Telx (Oil presser) 1 


Tot(d 


SO 






48 


iv 12 Of the/ajirs, only eight beg m addition to cultivation, though one does 
casual labour at tunes , one has taken up wood work and casual jobs while 
another is a labourer Four of the (Pamirs work as kamins, two also weave , 
the fifth, who is a hKiundedar^ also b“g3 as he is a sadh (devotee) Four of 
the kumhars make earthenware vessels , three others keep donkeys for hire, 
and another does both Three carpenters work as such and the saqqa, the 
doom and the nai also follow their usual calimgs of waterman, drum beater 
and barber , the teli teases cotton during winter Besides these menials, 
three Mallahs jointly keep a camel for hire and along with a woman of 
their caste, work as hharhhoonjas (gram patchers) , a Mahxjan also works as 
a labourer Among the zemindar tenants, who also do menial work, two 
Mails are watchmen at the Kotla Bond and four Jfcos act in the same 
capacity m the village Four other Meos work as labourers and another is 
a teacher m the local school 

" IV 13 & li Tables 23 and 24 show the fragmentation of proprietary 
and cultivafcmg holdings m Bhadas The first shows the proprietary 
holdings classified according to the number of plots m each Under each 
category the average area is shown , also, the largest and smallest holdmgs 
and plots m it (Plot here means a contmuous piece of land and may include 
more than one field number , thus if two fields are connected at one point 
only, they will be taken as a contmuous plot ) From this table it will be seen 
that although there are 24 holdmgs of one plot, the others have from two 
to 39 plots, and thus the 147 holdmgs in the villages are divided into 1,176 
plots or an average of about 8 plots pec holding The largest holding is 
69 4 acres, but it is m 39 plots vatymg from 9 03 acres to 0 37 acres 
Table 24 also shows the fragmentation in cultivation but an ezammation 
will show that the position is not so bad as m the case of the propnetary 
holdings, since it pays to cultivate m as few portions as possible Thus 
while there are only 24 proprietary holdings (16 3 per cent ) with a smgle 
plot, there are 106 cultivating bokUngs in smgle plots (35 9 pec cent ) Of 
the holdings up to ten fragments, these form 74 8 per cent m the case of 
the propnetary and 87 8 per cent m that of cultivating , only six holdings 
are cultivated in more than 21 plots, (the largest being m 25 fragments), 
agamst eight such under proprietary holdmgs The 295 cnltivatmg holdings 
are thus divided mto 1,368 plots, or an average of 4 6 per holding 

In both these tables jomt ownei^ip or cultivation bas not been con- 
sidered and land has been taken accoidmg to distmct titles of rights Thus 
a man im"ht own or cultivate a piece of land m his own name and another 
m partnership with others Since these are distinct titles recognised as 
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Table 24 

FragmoUation of Proprietary and Cultivating Holdings %n Bhadas 


Number of 
plots 

Pboprietary Holdircs 

1 CoLTIViTING HOLDIhGS 

Holdings with 
specified No 
of fragments 

- 

Per cent 
of total 

Holdings with 
specified No 
of fragments 

Per cent 
of total 

1 

24 


1633 

lOG 

35 93 




7 48 

48 

16 27 


14 


953 

15 

5 09 




4 76 

20 

6 78 




6 81 

14 

475 




681 

10 

3 39 


8 


5 44 

14 

4 75 


6 


40S 

12 

407 




8 16 

8 

2 71 




5 44 

6 

203 




136 

13 

4 41 




204 

8 

2 71 




2 72 

2 

068 




4 76 

5 

169 




2 04 

3 

101 




136 

1 

0 34 




2 72 

s 

101 




204 

1 

034 




0 68 




1 


068 

2 

0 68 




1 36 

2 

0 63 





1 

0 34 




068 

1 

0 34 




136 



39 



0 68 



Total 



0 68 



147 

10000 


100 00 

— 




8 ich m the jamahandi they Lave been counted separately but this has 
en one in the case of those holdings which have been given a 
separa e number m the jamabandi because of a mortgage and not on 
account of ownership or cultivation Unfortunately owing to lack of data 
maps could not be drawn veiy accuratelj but the rough diagrams opposite 
show that generaUy fragments are scattered aU over the village estate 

15 For the purpose of tracmg the history of fragmentation three 
fragmented holdings were selected The record of each was traced 
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EXAMPLES OF 

FRAGMENTATION OF HOLDINGS IN 
BHADAS. 

A.-FIVE PROPRIETARY HOLDINGS. 








AN EXAMPLE OF INCREASE IN 
FRAGMENTATION AFTER PARTITIONING 
OF AN HOLDING. 
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as far back as 1863, the year of the first ^Regular Settlement of the District, IV 15 
and tV results are shown m the Appendix to this Chapter From this it 
will be seen that in 1863 the first holdmg had an area of 12 59 acres split 
up m 16 fragments, m 1926-27 the area had reduced to 15 19 acres, and the 
fragments mcreased to 20 The second holdmg was of 49 78 acres m 30 
fragments m 1863 but m 1926 27 the area had decreased to ill 5 acres and 
the fragments increased to 32 In the third holdmg 13 21 acres m 8 
fragments m 1863 had mcreased to 21 59 acres and 24 fragments m 1926 27 

16 Only one partition of an holdmg had taken place since the last tv is 
Settlement in 1903-04, and the two sketch maps opposite show roughly 

how fragmentation mcreased after partition, the 14 plots of the holdmg 
increasmg to 34 plots m three holdmgs 

17 The usual disadvantages of fragmentation are apparent in this Iv 17 
village as elsewhere Most of the holdings are lu a number of fragments 

of all sizes and shapes, scattered all over the village estate Much time is 
therefore naturally lost m moving from one plot to another, particularly at 
the tune of sowing, wateimg weedmg and harvestmg When operations 
■ire urgent, the cultivators have to employ labourers and often, when work 
on a plot finishes towards the close of the dav, both the employer and 
employees feel reluctant to start on a new plot some distance away, though 
a full day’s wages have to be paid Proper protection by fenomg is ren* 
dered difficult, as is also p^toonal supervision, because unless the plot is 
large enough it does not pay to erect mackans (platforms) to keep an eye 
on the standing crop Further, if the family is small the owner has to 
content himself with a morning and evenmg visit to his various fields leaving 
the rest to chance Carnage of manure is easier and more economical if the 
land be m one block, and so it is usual to manure the plots which lie near the 
heaps Accordingto tbe Wajift id-crs (Statement of Bights) every nllager 
13 free to graze his cattle anywhere he chooses after the crops have been 
har\ested, provided the owner of a particular field has first had the oppor- 
tunity of grazing his own cattle on it at least once before the cattle of other 
people , but with scattered open fields it is difficult to prevent cattle {rom 
stra}mg mto prohibited plots, or from their damagmg tbe crops as they 
are driven about from field to field There is abo the matter of mortgage 
or cash rates If a cultiv ator has two plots divided by that of another man, 
and be wants to consohdate his cultivation by takmg on mortgage or rent the 
mteivenmg plot, the second owner is m an advantageous position and there- 
fore may charge a higher rate for the use of hxs land 
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IV 17 To illustrate these points the investigator mentions the case of two 
brothers who owned 40 bighas of land (25 acres) divided mto nme widely 
scattered plots The elder hrother stated that it took about fonr hours to 
visit all the nme plots, whereas ifthe area had been consolidated, it could 
have been gone over m half an honr He also said that there would be a 
savmg of two labourers a day on every bigha when such men were employed 
If their neighbours became unfriendly they would require at least four 
men to attend to their cattle while grazing, m order that they might not 
encroach upon others’ property These two brothers, who form a jomt 
family, had to employ ten men daily for six days for harvestmg their rabi 
crop m 1927 they had nine fields five fairly close to each other and the 
other three at distances of o\ er half a mile They could have saved at least 
ten men’s wages li there had been only one block 

The mvestigatoT stated that no villager could remember any boundary 
dispute in the village The boundaries are well defined and wide enough 
to ensure easy detection of encroachment, li any 

Holdmgs are generally very small and only 14 are entirely free from 
mortgage, while some have several mortgages m them "What little is left 
with each owner is made the most of, as he would not like to allow a small 
piece to lie uncultivated when endeavouring to scrape together a living > 
distant plots are, however, usually let out to persons owning land nearby 

Fragmentation has gone so far as to reduce some plots to one hiswa 
(0 03 acres) with the result that these have perforce to he uncultivated 
In Table 25 is given a list of forty of the smallest plots and the uses 
to which they were bemg put m 1930 31 As already mentioned a field 
which remains uncultivated contmuously for four harvests (two years) is 
entered m the records as banjar jadid, or if for eight harvests (four years) 
as banjar kaiim Only plots of cultivable land have been taken mto 
account m the list and small plots which are johar (pond), etc , have been 
excluded 

Thus, of the forty plots one was a new fallow, two were old fallows two 
fallow m the hbanf of 1930, seven Mlow both m the khanf and the precedmg 
rabi, while the remaining 28 Imd a crop sown on them 

IV 18 18 The number of laboureia required on almost every boldmg would 

be reduced if consoUdation were effected The village is suffering from 
most of the evils of excessive fragmentation and the method of partition 
adopted by zemindars, according to which every plot is divided among the 
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Forty of the Smallest Plots t» Bhadas and the Uses made of them. 


Banjar Icadim 
„ jadtd 

Gowar m hhanf, 1930 
Jotoar „ ,, 

Fallow in rail 1929 and Jihartf 1930 

Bajra m Iharif, 1930 

Chan 


Fallow in rail 1929 and Han/ 1930 

Gowar m khanf, 1930 

Fallow m rabt 1929 and Han/1930 

Bajra in khanf, 1930 


BaTl\ ,, 

Chan „ „ ’’ 

Bajra „ ,, ” 

Bajra and barli in khanf, 1930 
Fallow m khanf, 1930 

Bajra ,, „ 

Maize 


Chan 
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IV 18 heir? has not le!t a single holding unaSccted In practice, however, the 
zemindars would prefer to economiS“ tune rather than labour, especially at 
the harvesting season, as late harvesting is likely to be attended by the 
risk of storm? , labourers are al^o difficult to find as most spare hands are 
engaged at the beginning of the harvestmg seasons 
IV 19 19 The cultnators are fully ahve to the evils of fragmentation, but 

they are also averse to consolidation as this would necessitate exchanges of 
plots of land , p’ople owning good soft land are unwilling to exchange it 
with any other variety on any condition Again, the south eastern portion 
of the village estate lies at a lower level than the south western with the 
result that, durmg the ramy season, the former is often flooded It is not 
possible then to grow a hharif crop on it, whereas the latter is not much 
affected by ordmarj rams and can he easily cropped An interchange of 
plots lying in these two parts would be almost impossible because of the 
unwillingness of owners m the south western area to part with their lands 
m exchange for those on the other side Under the prevailing custom all 
CO sharers get equal portions of the good 'ind bad soil, and though this 
has the effect of aggravatmg fragmentation, people do not wish to give it 
up, or resort to consolidation, lest one of the sharers gets all the good pieces 
and the oth^r all the bad ones Hence there has been no case of voluntary 
consolidation so far m the village 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 
HISTORY OF FRAGMENTATION ON FOUR HOLDINGS 
Fot tlie purpose of tracing the histoiy of fragmentation, three badly 
fragmented holdings were selected The record of each was traced as far 
back as 1863, the year in which the first Regular Settlement of the 
District took place, and the results are shown below 


Area 


Holding I 

15 19 acres, owned equaUy by G and I , cousins 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


A 



(Died bis widow 
tnbented his property 
during ber Lfotime) 

(Presen* owner) ( 

.f 1 

(Died chikUrss) (Present owner) 


HISTORY OF THE HOLDING 


Tear of 
jamabaiidi 


Oimers 


Area tn tfo of 
aeree fragmenie 


Remarl) 


1803 (Settle D . E , F 

ment year) jointly 

1877 (Seine G (present 

raent year) owner) and 

E jointly 


1887 80 Do 



12 59 16 Grandsons of A sons of 

C 

8 69 12 F died and his widow 

got one third share of 
the cultivated area in 
four {lagmenls only life 
interest as F was child 

8 63 13 Dtfiecence m area due to 

re measurement One 
fragment split into two 
for convenience of culti 
vation on account of a 
well being sunk 

8 62 12 Difference m area due to 

kham measurement Two 
fragments consohdated 
into one 

8 62 12 E died and his half share 

was inherited by his sons 
H A I 

8 62 12 

ISM 20 Fa Widow died and her 

land reverted to the 
owners 


(CSDnfmtied ) 



Holding I — {Concluded) 


year of 
jamahandx 

Oiontr 

Area%» Ao of 

aerea fra^en'a 

JJ^raarJ:* 

1907 08 

G (present 

1534 20 

Difference in area due to 


owner) J 


pukhta measurement 

1911 12 

H i.I,i 


Number of fragments 
due to partition of land 

* G and I 

ISat 20 

K diftd ttnWAeiaa at»4 

1915 16 

(present own 
ers ]omtle ) 


brother I , got his land 

Do 

1519 20 

0 15 acres of land ac 




gmred by District Board 
to build a road 

1919 20 

1023 24 ^ 

192G 27j 

Do 

15 IJ 20 




Holding II 



Area 

31 5 acres owned by P 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE 




A » 



ll Ust H 

i 

I 










(Died childless) 

D 




* nrsTOR\ 

OF THE HOLDING 


year of 
jamaiandi 

Owner 

Area in 
acres 

No of 
fragments 

Rtmarls 

1863 (Settle 

B & Mat rr 

49 78 

30 

Mst H s relationship to 

ment year) 

in equal aba 



A cot known 



res 




1877 (Settle 
ment year) 

B 

24 25 

20 

ftoperty partitioned bet 
ween B & Mst H 

1885 86 


C 

24 15 

20 

B died and his son C got 






the holding difference m 






area duetoitAommeasure 

1888 891 
1893 93 1 
1896 97 ; 
1900 01 1 

[' 

C 

2415 

20 


1902-03 
1903 04 

! 

C 

2406 

20 

Difference in area due to 

(Settlement year) 




pukhta measurement 

1907 08- 
1911 12 1 

E 

C 

2406 

20 


1915 16 


C 

23 94 

20 

0 12 acres acquired by 






Distnet Board for road 

1919 20 


n & E 

31 50 

32 

C died and was succeeded 






by his two sons , area 
and fragments increased 
owing to partition in 
another holding m which 
they had shales 

1923 24 


D 

3150 

33 

E died childless and D 






succeeded to his share 

1926 27 


P 

3150 

72 

The present owner 



57 


Bolding III 

Area 21 62 acres owned by F 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


HISTORY or THE HOLDIAG 


1863 (Settlemeut D &. E iq 

year) equal stares 

1877 (Settlement D & E 

year) 

1883 86 D 8. E 

18SS 80 D 8. F 

1802 93 F 


1896 07") 

1000 01 I- 

1902 03 J 

1903 04 
(Settlement 

year) 
1907 OSI 
1911 12 y 
1915 I6j 

1919 20 


F 


r 


4na tn No of 
acres fra^enls 

13 21 8 


Bemorfes 


13 39 

14 93 
14 03 
14 03 


9 Bifierence m area. due to 

lemeaeutement 

9 Difierenco due to Uham 

measurement 

9 E died and wae succeed 
ed by his son F 

0 D died and P became 

sole ovner 


14 03 9 


14 19 12 Biflerencc m area duo to 

measurement 


14 19 12 


21 71 


24 


Increase m area due to 
partitioning oi anollier 
holding in which P 
had a share 


1923 24 
1926 27 


21 Ifl Area re'ducecl "by ‘UUD 

acres probably due to 
remeasniement 

21 50 24 BiEerence m area duo to 

remeasurement , F is 
the present owner 



CHAPTER V 
EFFECTS OF TENANCY 


VI 1 Of the cultivated area, between 39 and 40 per cent has been 
•ft Diked by tenants atmll since 1909 10 (see Table 59 m Chapter XIV) 
There is a steady demand for tenants in the village , this is explamed by 
the cultivators as being dno to deaths among owners and field labourers, 
particularly during the 1919 influenza epidemic, and on account of the high 
cost of living ptevaiUng in the village at the tune of the inquiry (1926 2T) 
With the decrease m the worhmg force of the family and a dearth of 
labourers, land has to be let out even though, it may be on rentals only 
equivalent to Government dues This demand for tenants has brought 
into the field people of the menial classes, though often these are imable to 
secure land on favourable terms , neither are they very good cultivators 
With a view to ascertaining what difierence existed between the 
cultivation of owners and of tenants, a number of holdings of each were 
selected for special observation Nme holdmgs cultivated by owners and 
SIX by tenants were selected to represent large, medium and small scale 
cultivation, and examination showed that 

(o) There was no marked difference m the methods of cultivation 
except that the mote slender means of the tenants did not allow them to 
give as many ploughmgs as the owners did 

(6) As will be seen from paragraph 5 below, the tenants kept fewer 
cattle than the owners and the fact that they had sometimes to borrow plough 
cattle made it difficult for them to get their ploughmgs done m tune , as a 
result their crops often matured late 

(c) The tenants cultivated the whole of their land with rabt crops, and 
seldom left any part fallow Tenancy contracte in the village run from 
5 ear to year and every tenant apprehends ejection at the end of the year 
This induces him to sow all the available land m his tenancy and makes 
him reluctant to leaie miy portion uncultivated Owners, however, who 
are cultivatmg their own Imid, are ondei no such fear and can afford to 
leave portions fallow m the rain 

(d) As for manurmg, there was no difference to record , both owners 
and tenants were utterly indifferent to the manurmg of their crops In 
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fact it was oaly in 1926 27, duimg the first investigation, that manurmg V 1 
%\as done on any general scale, and that too, not because of any sudden 
conviction as to its value, hut because the Deputy Co mm issioner in his 
campaign of Rural Uplift compelled the zemtniars to cleat then villages 
of the filth heaps which had previously disrated them then the manure 
had to be moved m any case and the cnltivators thought it just as well to 
spread it over their fields Previously verj few people took the trouble to 
apply manure , such exceptional cases as there were belonged to the oivner 
class During the resurvey m 1930 31 conditions however were rapidly 
going back to the pre Uplift time The reasons given by the cultivators 
for their neglect of manuring were as follows — 

(t) In seasons of excessive rainfall all the manure ipplied belore the 
rams, is washed away by the flood passmg over the village lands 
and the labour of apphcation is wasted 

(ii) The gram crop, which is the principal rabi crop in these parts, 
does not, according to the ztmmdars, grow well on manured 
land 

(mi) The zemMidaTS maintained that m seasons of deficient ramfall, 
manure m the soil dries up the standing crops • 

The chief reason for the mdifference to the manuimg, according to the 
investigator, was rather the proverbial mdolence of the Meos who constitute 
the bulk of the cultivators Manure when applied, is generally spread in 
the months of JelK and Asark (mid May to mid July) , the fields to be 
manured are not selected according to the crop to be sown 

2 There is little noticeable difference between the cropping on owners’ y 2 
and truants’ lands It may, however, be mentioned that, m the case of 
most tenants pajung rent m kmd, the owners stipulate that no sauni or 
kluirij crops shall be grown by the tenant, the tenancy thus extends m practice 
over a period of about six months, the season of the csorAi or rabi croppmg 
The reasons why the owners msist on this condition would appear to be, 
first, that gram which is the prmcipal asarla crop is easy to raise, requiring 
little ploughing before sowing Second the rafetcrop is more valuable than 
the Ihanf, and it is a choice between one or the other, because if land is sown 
with Uianf crops, these are not generally harvested m time for sowing the 
succeedme rabi Thus in practice the tenant grows a rabi crop and as soon 

• Th''so points are identical with thosa raced by the cuUiTators in a similar barani 
tract in tho Uiisar Dutcict— (Economio Surrey of Jamalpor Sbeikhan under prepara 
tion) The subject would appear to be one whi^ requires apecial study and research —Ed 
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V 2 as it IS haxvested lie is ejected The land xs allowed to he fallow so as to 

be in readiness for the next mht, when it is cultivated either by the owner 
himself or by some tenant 

V 3 3 The growth of trees ol all lands withm the cultivated area IS severely 

discountenanced hy the enltivatois , they unpoverish the soil and the shade 
they cast renders the area around them less valuable from an agricultural 
point of view The few that stand here and there are the property of the land- 
owners, and the tenant has noldung to do with them Their presence does 
not affect the rent of the holding m any way 
V 4 4 Tenants make no endeavour to improve the condition of the land 

they cultivate , the uncertainty and the short length of their tenures act 
as a sufficient deterrent Their attitude is not surpnsmg when we find that 
neither occupancy tenants nor the ownersthemselves make any efforts m this 
direction They are, according to the mvestigator, too ignorant and mdo 
lent to bother about improvements, but it may be that they have no idea of 
what to do m the way of improvement They neglect the existmg wells 
because the water m these is unfit for irrigation , they are not molined to 
smk new wells m case the water from them should also be useless for 
applymg to the crops , and canal irrigation is not available Cultiva 
tion here is thus largely m the nature of a gamble and circumstances 
generally are such as tend to produce a fatalistic outlook Hence the 
attitude of the zemindars lu thmking there is practically no way t»i 
improvement 

® 5 As a rule owners keep more cattle than tenants working the same 

area The following table shows the number of plough oxen possessed 
by those owners and the tenants who were examined, and it will be seen 
that. whAwis. tbA otoatc hww. wza. vsjxcajL Cot every 2. fi antes, thn tenants 
have one for every 5 acres Owners and tenants havmg only one bullock 
usually, and those who have two and at tunes req^uire more (such as, for 
example, durmg the ploughmg season), generally borrow from others similarly 
cucumstanced one day and lend then own cattle the nest Those cultiva- 
tors who own no cattle — {cf No 7 among the tenants) — have to get their 
fields ploughed with the help of hired cattle Not only do the owners 
keep more cattle than tenants but they are more costly than the tenants 
ftTumals and better fedj 
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Tabi£ 26 


Cattle l.ept by Nine Owners and &icn Tenants Examined 


Serial No 

Owners 

Tenants 

Area owned 

No of 
bullocks 

Area 

cultivated 

No of 
bullocks 


Acres 


Acres 


1 

25 00* 

6 

13 70* 

2 

2 

1187** 

6 

10 62* 

2 

3 

7 81* 

2 

819 

2 

4 

6 25 

2 

7 50 

2 

5 

5 62 

2 

7 50 

2 

6 

5 00* 

1 

500 

1 

7 

25 

2 

2 81 

0 

8 

109 

2 



9 

109 

2 



Total 

64 98 

2o 

65 32 

11 

Average area 





per bullock 

2 60 


5 03 



• Two brothers jojntfamily *• Foar brothers joiatfamily 

6 Ovruers liave more spacious houses than tenants and a larger v 6 
proportion of them are pacca They also possess separate cattle sheds 
and have usually a room which they call a chaupal, where they can sit and 
chat and smoke with their friends Most of the houses, both of owners and 
tenants, are kacfwha , the latter aie too poor to afford anything else, and 

m the case of the former their property is generally mortgaged and they 
are m debt Of the nine owners eiammed above, only one had a pacca house 
and a cattle shed , all the others had lacheka houses Not one of the seven 
ienants examined owned a pacca house , their houses and cattle sheds 
formed part of the same budding 

7 The children of owners are not put to work so soon as those of the y 7 
poorer tenants, who set then chiWien to looking after cattle and helping m 
cultivation generally as soon as they are old enough to do so The tenants 
cannot aSord to keep servants for peiforming these mmor tasks and at the 
same time they are not always m a position to pay school fees for the educa 
tion of their children Thus a larger number of children of the owner class 
than children of tenants attend the local school 

A school was established m Bhadas m April 1926, and later the 
schoolmaster was also given charge of the village Post Office In May 1926, 
the number of pupils from the village on the school roll was 22 Some 
parents, howe\ er, took away their children from the school, owm" to some 
alleged dissatisfaction with the school teacher, and m No\ ember the number 





^ 7 had fallen to 16 Children from adjoining villages, however, were coming to 
the school m mtreasing numheis and the total on the rolls m 1927 and in 
1930 31 was 38 In addition to the sirteen boys in the tillage school m 
November 1926, there were also four bo}s and a girl of the village who 
were attending a private school at Nagina Of these 21 pupils, 16 boys 
were sons of owners, three of lamtns and one boy and the girl were 
children of tenants 

Vs 8 As regards subsequent careers of the children there were eleven 
villagers who were or had been, m service of one sort or another, and none 
of these was of the tenant class six belonged to the owner class and the 
other five to the kamtn class The occupations were as follows — 

From the owner class one a Meo by caste, palwan , one Meo, chauli 
dor at the Bhadas Rest House , ooe, a Mali by caste, chauhdar &t Kotla 
Bund , one, a Meo employed in the army as a sepoy , two Meos, servants 
outside the village 

From the l.an«n class one a faqtr by caste, chauhdar at Bund 
Dungeja one a Jagt a sepoy, and another a Bhangi, also m the army , one 
Bhangi, a menial in the village, and another id the employ of the District 
Board as chauMar at the village cattle pound 

V 9 9 There is practically no difierence m the standaid oi livmg of the 

two classes Every one of the owners and tenants examined was in debt 
The owners, however, were more heavilym debt than the tenants, probably 
because they commanded greater credit from the security offered by their 
property 

V 10 10 There is a (^-operative Society in the village, but not a single 

tenant was a member It was run by owners of one pali\ (sub-division of 
the village) The other ovroers had bttle or no sympathy with it because 
of party faction in the village , they seemed to regard it as the 
“ property ” of the 'patii m which it tos situated 



chapter VI 

LAND REVENUE AND TACCAYI 
1 The fixed land revenue imposed upon the vfllage at the last \I i 
Settlement (1902-<y7) and at previous settlements is shown below — 

Table 27 

Fixed Land Reieniie Imposed at Different Settlements 


I ear of Selllement Ftxed Land Revenue imposed 

Rs 
2,982 
2,846 
3 500 


1863 
181 T 
1902 07 


2 The next statement shows the mcidence of the land revenue vi 2 
demand per cultivated acre from 1909 10, the year of its annonncement 
after the last Settlement until 1934 35 The average incidence perculti 
vated acre over the period works out at Rs 2/2/0 
Table 28 


Incidence per Cultivated Acre of Land Revenue Demand 


hear 

Cultivated 

area 

Incidence per 
cultivated acre 


Acres 

Rs a p 

1909 10 to 1910-11 


2 19 

1911 12 to 1914 15 


2 19 

1915 16 to 1917 18 


2 2 0 

1918 19 

1,656 

2 19 

1919 20 to 1921 22 

1553* 

2 4 0 

1922 23 

l,632t 

2 2 3 

1923 24 

1,637 

2 2 2 

1924 25 to 1925 26 

1653 

2 1 10 

1926 27 

1,654 

2 1 10 

1927 28 to 1928 29 

1,650 

2 1 11 

1929-30 

l,6al 

2 1 11 

1930-31 

1,650 

2 1 11 

1931-32 

1 648 

2 2 0 

1932-33 to 1934-35 

1,649 

2 2 0 


•Decrease m area due to lOi acres lyiDg fallow entered as 5anjar 
t Increase due to te acres ot 'bKjogWniidet culUvation. 
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Vt 3 


VI 4 

VI 5 


3 No portion of the present fixed demand is deferred on account of 
proteotn-e well leases At the last Settlement, however the A'eos and 
Elianzadas were considered to be poor agriculturists m the Fuozpur Jlurka 
Tahsil and were sanctioned a nal% patta (or rebate) at the rate of 25 per 
cent of the fixed demand on those fields which were unencumbered 
at that time This concession was however, to be withdrawn whenerer 
any field number of a holding was mortgaged sold or exchanged and this 
was done chiefly m order to discontage mortgaging by these classes In 
1907*08 the sum deferred on account of this concession was Rs 158/ , but it 
has gradually decreased as the area under mortgage has extended, until in 
1930 31 it stood at Rs 28/ ooly Until about 1917, Rs 33/ also used to 
be deferred on account of afa hunbardan^ but this was stopped with the 
death of the ala lawhardar at that time 

4 There is nocanal irrigation intte village The abiam orwaterrstes 
charged for irtigation from the Kotia Bond have been gn cn in Chapter lH 

6 The following table shows the land revenue, cesses and water rates 
paid by the village from 1921 22 to 1930 31 , also the mcidence of the total 
demand pet matured acre Table 84 gives details from 1909 10 to 1934 So 


Tabis 29 

Total Amount patd by the VtUaffe/rom 1921 2^ to VZQ-Sl 


Yeai 

. 


LaKU BETznrE raiD— 

Cesses 

Water 

rates 

■JelaS 

Incidence 

area 

for the 
year 

prenoos 

SQrpeDS)o& 

1 

1 Acres 

Rs 

Ps 

Rs a p 


Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

lO"! *>2 

1 406 

3,4U 

638 

35a 10 0 



a i 

1922 23 

1 693 

3 415 

2 766 

35> 10 0 

• 

6 536 10 0 

3 13 7 

ig‘’3 24 

1 801 

3 416 

2 343 

400 5 0 


6 159 6 0 

3 6 9 

1924 2o 

2 052 

3419 


427 6 0 

13 0 0 

3 859 6 0 

1 14 1 

1925-26 

1 619 

3420 


427 8 0 

7 1 9 

3 654 9 9 

3 5 9 

1926 27 

1732 

3 420 


427 8 0 


3 847 8 0 

2 3 6 

1927 28 

1 67a 

3 424 


428 0 0 

66 10 0 

3 918 10 0 

2 5 5 

1Q2S-29 

‘’06 

*• 


160 !•> 0 

4 4 0 

I6o 0 0 

0 12 10 

1929-SO 

1 165 

3 427 


696 0 Oi 

* 

4,123 0 0 

3 8 1 

1930 31 

1 114 

1463J 


428 10 0 

• 

1 891 10 0 

111 2 

Avtragt 

7 44S 

3 457 

410 II S 

£> 1 7 

3S 6 S 3 

2 JO IJ 


•Painfall being sufficient no imgat on was talccn irom the KunaBimS 3 

Bu-pendcd remitted lu 1930-31 t^s 267/10/ suspended tlic previous year JR®' ‘ 

Bus^aded and Rs 680/ tcmieted 
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6 No coercive processes bave had to he issued for the realisation ol "Vi 
land revenue in the five years previous to 1930 31 , the village has on each 
occasion paid its instalment punctually The lanibardars have had to make 
up temporarily any individual deficiencies from tune to time 

7 The most common method of piocoiing money for the payment of VI 
the land revenue demand is to sell part of the produce of the harvest for 
which the revenue is hemg paid Much greater difficulty is e^erienced m 
paying the khartf than the rahi mstalment The former harvest generally 
brings m very little, and it is not uncommon for owners to have to borrow 

to meet th^ instalment and to pay back later at the tdn harvest The rahi 
crops are generally more plentiful and from the proceeds of this harvest the 
average owner can pay ofi any dues he may have mcuired for the khanf 
mstalment as well as pay the rabt instalment and still be able to set aside 
something for home consumption until the next harvest 

yrhen an owner has no produce to sell, the first thing be tries to do is 
to barrow Where all be requires is temporary accommodation to carry him 
from the khanf to the rabi, he may be able to raise it from some relative free 
of mterest, and, failmg this, he falls back on the family money lender and 
borrows at mterest If he can raise nothing m this way either he may be 
ohhged to sell his cattle or mortgage his land to secure the wherewithal to 
pay the Government demand but such cases ate fortunately not common 
Some few owners do not consider it below their dignity to resort to 
manual labour to pay the sums they owe by way of revenue These, how 
ever, are generally men of no standmg with little credit, an owner who 
coaunands credit, be it ever so little, looks with disfavour upon labour 
as a means of raismg money for the payment of land revenue There 
were not many mstances where manual labour figured as the source from 
which land revenue was paid A man who owned 2 34 acres paid his dues 
for rabi 1926 from his earnings as a drawer of water for the village cattle 
Another with only half an acre of land free of mortgage paid his dues from 
the proceeds of his labour and kept what he got from the share tenants, 

(to whom this unmortgaged land was let) forborne consumption A thud 
also paid by the sale proceeds of his produce and by workmg as a labourer 
Although there is a Co-operative Credit Society m the village, no money 
has been borrowed from it for the payment of land revenue The “ bank 
as the Society IS called m rural areas, is not popular and had only 16 members 
at the tune of the first mquuy (1926 27) and 22 at the second mquuy 
(1930 31) The zemiruJars when questioned as to why they preferred to 
borrow from the money lender rather than from the Society stated that 
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getting money from tlie latter -was generally a lengthy process, whereas they 
could draw what they wanted from the money lender at a moment’s notice 
Further, the money lender is more speculative, and less critical of the pur 
pose for which the loan is required, and also of the means of repayment, 
than are the ‘ hank ” authorities 

With a view to ascertammg the sources of the money used for the 
payment of the two instalments of land revenne in 1925 26, thirty owners 
representative of large, raedrom and small owners were examined The 
actual cases are given as an Appendix of this Chapter Here a summary 
will suffice and it hears out the general comments made above 


Table 30 

Sources of Payment of Land Revenne 



Owners with 

— 

Sources of payment of land revenue 

Under 

5 acres 

5—15 

acres 

Over 

15 acres 

Sale of produce 

4 

7 


, „ „ and savings or wages 

1 


1 

>• > >> 11 borrowing from relatives 

»» »’ » i» pane^otro 

Panchotra 

„ and borrowing 

1 , , rent and sale of animals 

Fast savings 

Mortgaging 

„ and boiiowing 

Borrowing 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 


Fay or wages 

2 



Sale of cow dung cakes 

2 



Total 

13 

23 

d 


VI 8 8 Out of th“ 30 cages exaramed seven borrowed m some way or 

another for the payment of land revenue The precise circumstances of 
each case are now detailed 

M T (Serial No 17 m Appendix) had to pay Rs 10/6/9 on 5 43 
acres He sold sarson worth Bs 75/ Out of this sum he paid back to an 
imcle Rs 50/ which he had borrowed some time before and he retained 
the rest of the money and hts other produce for domestic needs, and had to 
borrow for the payment of land revenue 

K W (Serial No 29) had to pay Rs 1/15/0 for 0 87 acres He had no 
rahi crops and the gowar he raised in KhanfhR kept for home consumption 
He commands no credit and pledged his gold ear rings with a money 
lender at Nagma for Rs 9/ , and from this sum he paid his dues 

K. N (Serial No 3) one of the lamhardars had to pay Rs 43/8/0 for 
20 06 acres He got a •panchotra {Jambardar's commission) of Rs 27/11/^ 
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He bad to give Rs 335/ -wortli of his produce to Ins creditor in payment ^ i s 
of debts previously mcurted and tbe lemamder he retained for home con- 
sumption He used his panchotra for paying his land revenue dues and had 
to re borrow the balance of wbat was required from bis creditor 

C G , M S and N (S'^nal No 9) had to pay Rs 25/12/3 on 10 28 
acres of laud Their produce barely sufficed for home consumptiou, and to 
raise ready money to pay off the revenue demand they had to mortgage a 
portion of their land 

hi K (Serial No 24) had to pay Rs 5/1/3 for bis 1 56 acres His 
kharif harvest was very meagre and he had to borrow from bis brother m 
law to meet that mstalment He sold rabi produce to meet the rabt mstal 
ment and also repaid the debt mcurted in tbe Jckanf 

C T andAfst Z B (Serial No 15) bad to pay Rs 10/11/3 on 5 75 acres 
Their kharif crop was poor and they had to borrow to meet that mstalment 
The rafti harvest was not sufficiently good to admit of their paymg off this 
debt and puttmg aside enough for home consumption They therefore 
were obliged to mortgage part of tbeir land to m»et the rabi dues 

M L and B D (Serial No 18) had to pay Rs 10/2/9 for 4 21 acres 
Their Iharif harvest was poor and th“y had to borrow from an uncle to 
meet this mstahnent In the toIu they realised Rs 37/ from the sale of 
produce and paid the rabi instalment out of this besides paymg back their 
uncle 

9 The dates ffxed for the payment of land revenue are 16th January 71 9 
for the kkanf mstalment and I6th June for the rabi mstalment These 
dates, according to the zemindars are quite convenient , they allow 
sufficient time for crops to be harvested and sold and for some productive 
work, such as labour, to be undertaken, if necessary 

10 The following table shows the suspensions of land revenue since vi lo 
1909 10 — 

5 ear 

Balance due 

1909 10 

1913 14 

1917 18 

1918 19 

1919 20 

1920 21 

1928 29 

1930 31 

It will be seen that m the 22 years ending with 1930 31 suspensions 
become necessary m eight years In two of these years, 1918 19 and 


Ammnl^ Kern.,. 

suspenaea 
Rs 

3 342 Realised m 1909 10 
next vear 


328 
1 582 
637’ 

3 403 
1 277 
1 705J 

3 425 Full demand suspended , remitted 
1930 31 

1,286 Renutted in 1932 33 


Reali&ed b" 1923 24 , the 1918 19 demand 
was suspended m full 
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VI 10 1928 29, the full year’s demand had to be suspended There was a run of 
four bad years, 1917 20, m which Rs 7,022/ m all had to be suspended 
This was a period of bad harvests owing to both excess and deficiency of 
rams and also to the influenza epidemic of 1919 There were no remissions 
until 1930 31, when Rs 3,425/- deferred m 1928 29 had to be written off , 
the latter year had \ ery poor harvests owing to failure of rams Table 84 
will show that remissions became necessary annually from 1930 31 and the 
balance of suspensions at the end of 1934 35 stood at Ks 2,683/ 

The water rates were levied only m ten years and were realised 
regularly Cesses were suspended only twice, in 1918 19 and 1928 29, 
and were realised m the succeeding year 
71 II. 11 As stated earlier there is no canal irrigation in the village, hut some 
of the owners have to pay water rates for water taken from the Kotia Bund, 
and the amounts paid since 1921 22 have been shown m Table 29 above 
This water rate is collected along with the land revenue and, being small, 
it baa never been necessary to have recourse to coercive processes for its reah- 
zation , no remissions or suspensions of water rate have been granted 
VI 12 12 During the ten years, 1921 to 1930, taccavi was only once taken 

for sinking a well but it is frequently taken for the purchase of huHooks, 
fodder and seed In these ten years Rs 8,255/- were taken for these purposes 
and the details are shown below , no information is available for the years 
before 1921 — • 


Table 31. 

Delatls of the Taccavi Taken 


Date 

For PoRcaisE or— 

For sinking 

Bullocks 

Fodder 

Seed 

well 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

3 9 21 

18 9 24 

17 9 24 

December, 1926 

3 8 27 

17 9 27 

20 10 28 

14 5 29 

31 7 29 

4-7 30 

3 9 30 

5 9-30 

1110 30 

150 

150 

30 

50 

400 

2,225 

950 

25 

985 

150 

465 

615 

235 

1,450 

400 

Tolal 

3,830 

935 

2,915 

iOQ 




13 No coercive processes or nittaclim^t or sale of property seem to VI 13. 
have been necessary for securing the regular repayments of laccam loans 

14 It seems to be an exception to the general rule throughout the VI. li. 
province, that taecavi m this village is quite popular It is stated that loans 
from money lenders are taken only when all they require cannot be had on 
taccam, of which the zemindars take as much as they can get and only go 

to the money leader for the remainder. This is probably due to the efforts 
of Mr Brayne, who, when he was Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon, did a 
good deal to encourage this practice 



APPENDIX TO chapter VI 

Table 32 


Sources of Payment of Revemte Demands by Thirty Owners of Large, 
Medium and Small Holdings tn 1925 26 


Serial 

No 

Owner 

orraed 

Revenue 

demand 

Source of payment 



kata 

Rs a p 

1 

1 

A lambafdar 

31 00 

75 7 9 

Rs 17/II/6 from paiicAo/ra balance 
from sale of produce 


Do (Meo) 

24 76 

02 7 0 

Rs 38/13/3 rent from tenant on 

10 64 acres at revenue rates pan 
eholra Ra 20/6/3 balance by gale 
of a cow and a goat 

3 

Do 

20 00 

43 8 0 

Rs 27/11/6 from paneJo/ro balance 
borrowed from money lender 

4 


15 60 

35 14 9 

Sale of produce and past gar ngg 

6 

A mall 

1225 

30 11 3 

Sale of produce in both harvesta 
land free from mortgage and culti 
Tated by him 

C 

A Meo 

1187 

30 10 0 

Sale of prod i at both harvegtg 

7 

A joint family 

10 84 

23 12 9 

Past savings 

8 


10 50 

20 6 3 

Ssle of produce 

0 

Tire brothers 

1028 

25 12 3 

By mortgaging part of land 

10 

Do 

8 75 

21 15 3 

One 1 rotter a lamhardar who 
teoewes Es 45/13' as panchotra 
out of which the demand was paid 

11 


865 

16 0 0 

By borrowing from familj creditor 
at both harvests 

12 

Two brothers 

8 81 

18 15 8 

&ile of produce 

13 

Meo lambardar 

008 

14 I 0 

Out of Rs 57/2/3 received as pan 
eAofro land free from mortgage 
and cultivated by him 

14 


5% 

22 9 8 

Sale td poduec 

15 

A joint family 

6 75 

10 11 3 

In lhauf by borrowing from family 
money lender in rail by niort 
gaging land to money lender to pay 
revenue and past debt 

16 


5 60 

12 7 3 

Sale of produce 

17 


543 

10 6 9 

Do 

18 

Two brothers 

4 21 

10 2 9 

By borrowing from uncle in ktianj 
sale of produce in rabt 


{Contnned) 
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{Oonflvdei) 


Senal 

No 

Owner 

owned 

Rerenae 

demand 

Source o£ payment 

19 

A Jleo 

4 15 

10 6 9 

By borrowing from money lender at 
Nagma 

20 

Do 

3 03 

8 10 6 

Sale of prodnce at both harvests 

21 

Two brothers 

3 25 

3 13 

Sale of prodnee 

2’ 


203 

5 13 

Sale of cow dung cakes 

23 


1 93 

4 5 6 

Do 

24 


1 5G 

5 1 3 

In Ihartf by borrowing from brother 
in law in roit sale of prodnce 

2j 

Three brothers 

1 53 

3 12 C 

One brother a patwan and paid oat 
of bis salary land free of mortgage 
and owner cultivated 

20 


153 

3 4 6 

Partly from wages and partly by 
sale of prodnce 

"T 


1 34 

3 0 0 

Sale of produce 

"S 


I *>4 

3 0 9 

Do 

>9 


0 37 

1 IS 0 

Pledging omamei ts to money lender 
at Nt^na for Rs 9/ 

30 


0 53 

t o 3 

Earnings from manual bbour 




CHAPTER Vir. 
INDEBTCDNESS 


V^n 1 1 The cultivator seldom keeps aa^ ready money with him and ishcn 

he has spent what he receives from the sale of produce he has only one 
recourse left to him to meet his manifold teqmrements that of borrowing 
He has to borrow for dailj wants children s tovs wife’s ornaments and trm 
kets solemnizing a marriage, perfoimmg a hij (funeral ceremony) agricul 
tuial implements and sometimes for go\emment dues Apart from 
sheer necessity, he borrows from habit and feels no hesitation m appl}mg 
to his family creditor on the slightest pretext He feels proud of his credit 
and boasts of his ability to get as much as he wants 

A.ccordmg to the original investigation the total debt in 1926 27 was 
Rs 1 22,539/ jincludmgRs 5l0o6/ (41 per cent) against mortgage of land 
The cultivated area in that year was 1 654 acres which gives an incidence 
of Rs 74 1 per acre, or lor the unsecured debt (Es 71 483/ ) Rs 43 2 The 
unsecured debt was divided as follows — 


Table 33 

Indebtedness of Bhadas tn 1926 27 





HSBT C 

VB TO — 





Agneultarisl 
mone; Undets 

Non agricul 
turist money 
lendeta 

Co operat to 
S ociety 


Cult vatora— 

Far professional use 

Rs 

15 924 

Per cent 

630 

Ra 

8 222 

Pet cent 

a® 5 

Bs 

1 137 

Per cent 

4o 

Es 

25 283 

For personal use 

26 741 

60 6 

15 422 

34 9 

1 96'> 

45 

44 12o 

Total 

42665 

61 S 

23 644 

34 J 

3 099 

4i 

69 403 
(97 1\ 

2 075 
(29) 

Kamina 

381 

18 3 

1454 

70 1 

240 

11 6 

Grand Total 

43 046 

602 

2503S 

35 1 

3 339 

4 7 

11 4S3 
1100 0) 


Thus of the total umccoied debt, the lamtns accounted for only 
about 3 per cent Pigures of debt mcuried for professional and personal 
use ate not available s^aiately in their case — presumably most of 
the debts were for personal needs — but m that of the cultivators, the 
personal debt was about 1| that of the professional Personal needs 
demand satisfaction every day of the year, but requirements for cultiv ation 
72 




Come mostly at sowing and harvesting The Imrvest brmgs little relief VII 1 
since the produce must be banded over to the money lender in payment 
of accumulated debts In fact he often borrows the gram he has ]ust 
handed over, and so the mcious circle goes on No matter whether the 
harvest is good or bad, the cultivator remains as improvident as ever 
Except for two or three comparatively -well to do cultivators, only those 
who command no credit remain free of debt 

The largest amount borrowed was from the agriculturist money lenders 
(60 per cent ) followed by the non agriculturist money lenders (36 per cent ), 
the Co operative Society only accounted for about 5 per cent Below 
the investigator has separated one year s unsecured debt and this amounts 
to Rs 28,061/ or 36 per cent of the total 
Table 34 

One Yeaf s Debt tn Bkadas tn 1926 27 


Claes o{ Lendet 

Cultivators 

Kaums 



Per 

cent 

Its 

Per 

cent 

Bs 


Agncultimst money lender 

10 994 

42 9 

168 

65 

11,162 


Non Bgrieulluiut money lender 

12323 

48 2 

2 042 

84 4 

14365 


Co operative Society 

2 324 

89 

220 

91 

2 644 


Total 

25 m 

mo 

2 420 

mo 

28 061 


Percentage 

no 


90 


mo 



Here, however the non agriculturist money lender leads as a large 
proportion of the borrowing of the kamins is from him As will be noted 
in the next Chapter of the Rs 51,056/ mortgage debt outstandmg in 
1926 27, Rs 41,556/ (81 4 per cent ) was due to agriculturist lenders and 
the balance Rs 9,500/ (18 6 per cent ) to non agnculturist lenders 

Durmg the resurvey of the village, a complete census of debts of 
cultivators only was taken m December 1930 It was then found that tbe 
113 famibes of cultivators (owners and tenauta) had borrowed duimg the 
previous vcir Rs 29,978/ an average of Rs 265/4/8 per family Six 
families were not m debt so tliat the average pet indebted family was 




u 

1 Rs 280/2/8 The debts were taken from the follo^^lDg sources, shown 
according to the rates of interest paid, details of each family’s debt are 
skoavn m Appendix C to the book (Table 79) 

Tabm 35 

Debts Incurred by Ou tiers and Teti'tiUs of Bliailas in 1D30 


Rate of interest per 
annum 

^ SOUBCES 

Govern 

ment 

Co opera 
tive 
Society 

Non 

Agricul 

turists 

Agricul 

tunsts 

1 Total 


Es 

Rs 

Es 

He 

Bs 

Free 



50 

2,885 

2,335 

61 

4,667 




4 667 

12 



745 


746 

121 


2 896 



2 896 

18} 



100 


100 

24 



17 762 

1,148 

18,910 

25 




60 

60 

28 J 



175 


175 

37^ 



60 

30 

90 

lolal 

4,667 

2896 [ 

18 892 

3,523 

29,978 

T’ercentage 

lo5 

97 

63 0 

118 

1000 


According to this census the non agriculturist money lender had lent 
out to cultivators about five tunes as much as his agriculturist confrere 
•whereas m the pievions census (1926 27) the debt to the latter was 1 79 
tunes that to the former Possibly the mcrease o! debt to the non agri 
culturists may be due to the hard times -which had set m at the time of the 
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tesufvey The purposes for which the loans were taken in the above table VH 1 
are shown below — 


Tabig 36 

Causes of Debts Outstanding m December , 1930 


Causes of debt 

Amoimt 

Per cent to 
total 


Rs 


Payment of land leases and land revenue 

2,619 

84 

Taking land on mortgage 

1,225 

41 

Purchase of land 

500 

17 

Redemption of land 

830 

28 

Purchase of seed, cattle, fodder and setting 
up Persian wheels (Rs 130/ ) 

10,752 

35 9 

Building 

1,000 

SS 

Social ob&exvanccs 

2,611 

87 

Litigation 



Living expenses 

10,141 

33 8 

Miscellaneous (well repans Rs 150/ inherit 
cd debt, Rs 250/ ) 

400 

13 

Total 

29,978 

100 0 


An examination of Appendix C will show that Rs 4,667/- borrowed 
from Go%ernmeTvt were for purchasing seed, cattle, fodder or for setting up 
of Persian tVheels This amount relates to tocoow loans which, as abeady 
mentioned, is guen for improvement of land or cultivation 

2 The Milage Co operati\e Credit Society was established m 1925 VII 2 
In 1920 27, at the time of the onginal investigation, the sixteen members, 
all belonging to the owners class, had borrowed from the Society 
Rs 3,135/ Rs 1,230/ for repayment of old debt, Es 1,355/ for redeeming 
mortgages, Es 505/ for purchasmg cattle and Rs 45/ for purchasinc' 
wood In 1930 membership had gone up to 22, all Sleo or lamin 
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cultivators belonging to tlic same path of the village Table 37 shows a VII 1 
list of borrowings made by 21 members dnrmg the previous five years, 
information about the other member was not available The following 
Is a summary of the purposes for which they borrowed — • 

Iabu: 38 

Purposes of Borroxctng from the Bhadas Co operalite Society 


Purpo'ies of borrowing 

Amount 

Per cent to 
total 


Rs 


Repayment of old debt 

3175 

29 6 

Redemption of land 

1,960 

27 7 

Purchase of seed 

71 

10 

Purchase of animals 

290 

41 

Pavment of landcevenue 

84 

1 2 

Purchase of atumals and seed 

1.668 

23 6 

For more than one purpose purchase of 
animals seed end payment of land 
revenue 

910 

12 8 

Total 

7,078 

mo 


Of the total amoimt Bs 2 890/ was outstandmg to the Society, as 
shown m Table 3 j aboi e The chief purposes for which recourse is had 
to the Societr are repayment of old debt redemption of mortgages and 
purchase of seed and cattle 

3 The number of money lenders including mortgagees, who had VII 3 
dcahngs with the people of Bhadas m 1926 27 was 103 73 agriculturists 
(2 Hindus and 71 Hushms) and 30 non agriculturists (24 Hindus and 6 
■Muslims) Of the former the two Ilmdus and 48 Mushins, and of the latter, 
fl\e Hindus and three 1103111115, beloi^ed to Bhadas , the remaimng were 
outsiders The number of resident money lenders represents largely casual 
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Vll 3 lenders, ? e , tLose wlio happened to ha\e ‘•oroe money at a time when 
their fellow cultivators wanted to t’orrow , all tixe non apriculturists who 
lend to tie villagers belong to Nagina The investigator was led to 
believe that the zemindars were m no v v, replacing the uon rcjiiindars in the 
money lending business rather that a class of zeuiindnr lenders has sprung 
up side by side with the «o» 2 fint«dar money lenders, who appear to be 
as exacting and avaricious as the lahukar The latter has not been dis 
placed as yet be is still going on although perhaps not qmte so successfully 
as before The borrowerfindshunmoresjTnpathetic, more pliant and more 
willing to make advances than the agncuiturjst mone} lender The latter 
seems to be growing bolder and less considerate , (perhaps under the protec 
tion oi the Punjab Abenation ol Land Act) But probably the old mono 
pohst of the trade piles up loans which arc harder to pay m the long run 
This change o! tactics on the part of the sahtiXar, coupled with his inability 
to deprive his scinvudar debtor of the property, has made the cultivator 
hoiTower prefer the sahti/ar too lender of his own class, who comes forward 
with bis hoiivVd inonej vs v bait to the need) whenever he finds a chance 
of getting a mortgage on land without which securitj be hardly advances 
a single pie 

Under Section ti A of the Punjab Alenation of liond Act (XIII of 
1900) which does not permit a mortgagee to keep possession of the land for 
more than twenty vears, the sakukars have given up taking mortgages but 
get a pro note executed for the amount advanced , v-erv often, one jear s 
interest is added and the bond executed for the total amount There 
is however, a tacit undetstandmg with the borrower that, if the Idtci 
repays the monej without the creditor hav mg recoursa to the law court, he 
will be charged only the amount actually advanced plus the mterest accrued 
to the date of payment, and not double interest as would be the case d tbe 
latter were taken to court Agncultuiist money lenders, however, advance 
all money on the security of property and about 70 per cent of the mortgages 
shown in Section 6 of Chapter VIII ate in their favour As a rule the 
agriculturist money lender is quite illiterate and unable to keep proper 
accounts, so he does not make frequent small advances , moreov er, he is not 
prepared to advance cash and goods all the year round 

The busmess terms of both classes are identical, except for difierences 
in the form of security demanded bv each Both charge mterest at 2 per 
cent per mensem, i e , 24 per cent per annum When advancmg money 
to a stranger the non agncultnnst takes the additional precaution of obtain 
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mc' a guarantee from some well known person who stands suretj for the Vll 3 
borrower The } ear’s accumulated debt is gencraU> lessened or discharged 
when the rabi har\ est is gathered m Interest m kmd is charged on the 
balance, if anj, at 2 per cent per month from the date when the advance is 
made , at the end of the year if the snm still xemams unpaid, compound 
mterest is charged until the debt is settled For cash advances, the rate of 
mterest is the same and is cha^d from the date of the loan until the next 
rabi crop, after which compound interest is charged Sometimes for loans 
in kind, no mterest is charged if thej ate repaid at the first rabi harvest , the 
lender s profit being taken by over chaigmg for the gram supphed and under 
paymg for that returned In the case of an usufructuary mortgage no 
interest is charged but in a mortgage without possession, interest at 2 per 
cent per mensem is charged fox the fiirst year and compound interest at the 
same rate until repayment If an ornament is mortgaged only half the 
estimated \alue is advanced and interest at Ks 1/9/0 per mensem is charged 
All these rates apply to borrowers known to the lender , strangers are 
charged higher rates The rates of mterest prevailing m the village have 
already been shown in paragraph 1 above 

R 0 co\ ery oi loans is strictly eniotced in the case oi bonoweis not very 
well known and m other cases after all reasonable expectation of voluntary 
repayment is gone Ordmaxtly a balance is struck annually and interest, 
simple or compound as the case may be, is charged until the loan is 
repaid Sometimes when the lender feels that he has taken enough from 
an unfortimate borrower, uho appears to be incapable of givmg an} more, 
he cancels a part of lus dues so as to reassure the borrower of his good 
intentions for the future 

4 As stated m the previous paragraph there is no one m the \nllage Vll 4 
whose mam profession is money lendmg, hut some non agriculturist shop 
keepers m Nagina are the professional money lenders who lend to the people 
of Bhadas Accordmg to the verbal statements of the villagers taken 
durmg the debt census in 1930, Rs 18,892/ had been borrowed from them 
As shown m Table 3o this sum was at rates of mterest varymg from a free 
loan to 374 per cent per annum, which would gi\e a return of Rs 4,428/15/0 
on the amounts lent Loans by agricultural leaders amounted to Rs 3,523/ 
and the return against the rates charged would come to Rs 301/14/0 In 
addition to these classes of lenders, the village Co-operative Credit Society 
aUo lends to its members, at the rate of 12|^ per cent and accordmf' to the 
Inspection Note of the Inspector of the Co-operative Department, Punjab, 
it had earned Rs 1,087/1/6 as mterest durmg the previous twelve months. 
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t- 1929 30 Accoiimg to tins Note, the aesets and liabilities of 
18tli December stood as folIo\»s 


the Society oo 


TABLt 39 

Bah, we Shel „J the Blmdue Co opemhic Credit Soaelij an Ihh Deiemher 1B30 


lAabilxltes 


Assets 


Shares of members 
Loans taken from the 
Gurgaon Central Co 
operative Bank 
Interest accrued 


Total 


Rs a p 
527 0 0 


3 758 1 9 
93 10 6 


Loans to members 
Share m the Central 
Co operative Bank, 
Gurgaon 

Share in the Punjab 
Provincial Co operative 
Bank, Lahore 
Cash in hand 


Its 

4,161 


100 


100 

17 


a 


12 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 


^ Total 4,378 12 3 


vu e 6 As nlieidy stated, the mam source of repayment is harvest pro 
duoe, and it is only when a cultivator mlends to break away altogether from 
a money lender that he tries to clear his accounts flnallj, in which cose he 
resorts to the sale of fodder or cattle, and if a balance IB stdl left he morl 
gages his land in favour of the leader Sale of land is seldom resorted to m 
order to pay ofl a creditor but agriculturist lenders hate begun to try to 
persuade their mortgaged debtors to sell their property to them and thus 
clear ofi the debt This will he apparent from the increased number of 
sales that have been made durmg the last few years, as compared with those 
of earlier years 

Sellm^ or mortgaging houses towards repajunent of debts is at present 
unknown for the simple reason that such buddings as are found m viUages 
represent \ery httlc cash value and it is almost impossible to get any rent 
out of them m present circumstances Cash earmngs are usuaUy not utilised 
by zemindars for disohargmg debts though cases have been found of men 
takmg to casual labour or other work to pay og their creditors 
VII 6. 6 The mvestigators mention the ignorance and improvidence of the 

villagers as the primary cause of indebtedness The practice of the 
cultivator m repaying the debt m kind at the harvest is disadvantageous 
since he gives his produce at very low rates and then often has to reborrow 
the same gram at a high rate Thus the debt contmues whereas, if the 
cultivator would take the trouble to sell lus product direct m the market 
he would get a better price and might at the same time be able to keep some 
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produce for Ins own use Another bad habit of the cultivator is that of barter VII 6 
mg particularly by the women, who often give an equal weight of gram for 
worthless trmkets Such practices have however come down "from olden 
days and the people are so wedded to tradition that probably onl} a social 
roolution can change their customs 

The temptation arising from the increased funds available at the time 
the rahi crop is harvested is another cause of indebtedness and it is little 
exaggeration to say that during these days the average zemindar throws 
aside all idea of economy It is not a coincidence that expensive social 
functions such as marriages or hijs take place just after the rabi harvest, 
when the zemindar often finds himself free to squander as much money and 
victuals in a couple of days as would clothe and feed his family for six 
months or more Very heavy expenses ate also incurred at marriages the 
disastrous consequences of which may better be unagmed than described 
since the money is usually borrowed from the family ciedvtoi 

Kaj 18 a ceremony which may be called a death feast and the cele 
bration of a big kaj is regarded as being a sign of prosperity among tbe 
Meos and among the people mhabitmg the Mewat generally This feast 
takes place at any time between the third and the fortieth day after the 
death of the person in whose memory it is held The most ordmary kaj 
involves inviting relatives and entcrtaimng them for three days at least 
In prosperous lajs a whole circle of villages constituting a pal* are invited 
and thousands of rupees arc spent on entertainment An expensive kaj 
IS by no means rare as it is a very common practice among the Meoa to 
invite a whole village or two In addition to the rumor lajs three big 
ones were celebrated m Bhadas during the four years 1922 26 when about 
1 500 1 000 and 2 000 persons respectively were mvited and entertained 
T1 e villagers of Bhadas fortunately have no pal hence no really big kaj 
has taken place here 

Besides these exp nsive social functions tbe almost proverbial poverty 
of tbe Indian ze? indar to which the Bhadas people are no exception, is m 
itself conduciie to debt Poverty is both a cause and an effect of indebted 
ness since apoox ryotoften borrows ftomamoney lender to meet a particular 
emergency and because of his poverty it may take many years before he 
can extricate himself from the debt Bad seasons have been few aud far 
between aud do not appear to be a primary cause of mdebtedness m 

• A sub dins oa q£ a iteo popolat oa oi * tabsj or a diitnct usually consialmg o{ t«n 
twfntv or more villages the mhab tantsof wb chare descended e ther from the same common 
ancestor or are bound together by some other s m tar t e of fansh p 



VII 6 Bliadas, nor wa"? payment of land revenue mentioned as one altHougli the 
zemindars complained about the enhancement of land revenue at the last 
Settlement 

VII 7 7 Any moral or material advancement of an indebted people seems 

to be well mgh impossible Ilhteraey, improvidence and indebtedness, which 
form a series of mteractmg causes md effects, go hand m hand here, the 
results of which are apparent in the very low standard of living This is 
borne out by the information given m Chapter XVI on “ Consumption 
Indebtedness has so weighed down the people that they have little or no 
imagination , their minds are dull and blank. The introduction of new 
ideas or any innovation, is looked upon with disfavour and no improvement 
in the methods of cultivation or implements of husbandry has taken place 
for a long time When a worker in the Development Scheme inaugurated 
by Mr Brayne in his rural uplift work m the District, suggested to the 
zemindars to buy iron ploughs or iron Persian wheels, the usual answer was 
that they could not afford these costly things Similarly, expansion of trade 
has been retarded by the indebtedness of the zemindars who, after settling 
their accounts with the money lenders, find very little left to take to any 
market, and those who can spare some little portion of their produce go to 
the less profitable markets neater the village 



CHAPTER VIII 
MORTGAGES 

1 The iollowing table shows the conditiou of mortgage indebtedness yjjj 
in each quadrennial period from 1900 01 to 1931 32, according to the ^ 
village records {^amahaiidis) , Talle 41 on the next page shows annually 
the mortgages made since 1900 01, together with the areas mi olved con- 
sideration money, etc — 

Table 40 

Details of Mortgage Inddrledness from 1900 01 to 193132 


Jamabaivdi year 

ItO of 
raortgige' 

AxPA UOSTOiOEL) 

revecne 
assessed ou 
the mort 

t^ls 3 & 4 
expressed as a 
fraction of the res 
lective areas of the 
village 


1 

Total 

Cultivated 

g^ed 

Total 

Cultivated 

1 __ , 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 



Acres 

Acre* 

its 




^ 492 

1 III 

1 109 

1 889 

OCl 

OOo 


8 

8 

8 

14 



lOO* 03* 

1 -103 

1 118 

1 113 

1908 

0 81 

OOo 


' 8 

8 

8 

14 



1007 OS* 

1 487 

I 080 

1 073 

I 885 

OCl 

0 00 


1 8 


8 

18 



1911 1“ 

499 

1093 

1 090 

2 270 

OCl 

0 00 


' 8 

5 

6 




1915 10 

478 

1 080 

1 070 

2 300 

OCl 

0 Co 


4 

S 

6 




1019 20 

616 

1 118 

1047 

2 3Sj 

0G3 

0C7 


4 

6 

S 





1 49-> 

10S» 

107o 

2 314 

OCl 

OCj 


' 2 


2 




1927 29 

3G1 

881 

878 

1 873 

0 49 

0o3 


1 « 







1 434 

995 

992 

2 118 

0 50 

0 56 


1 

4 






* Settlemeat years 

\oTE 1 — The figures in italics show the additional areas mortgaged by occnpancy tenants 
■Vote *’ — ror the total and cultivated areas of the village see Table 9 


2 It may be noted at the outset that the Meos are very reckless m yjjj 
the matter of mortgaging their land The Nuh and Fjrozpur Jhirba ^ 
Tihsils which art. largely inhabited bj Meos are notorious for the large 
mutation arrears which the j show at the end of each financial year, despite 
the fact that each of these tahsils is given an extra Nmb Tahsildariot 
mutation woth Mortgages of small plots of land, often a few bighas or 
btsicas in area, are frequently made m order to secure a few rupees 
to meet some sudden emergency, such as arianging a feast for an 
83 
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unexpected guest The first investigator acted as a Natb Tahstldar, prior 
to the inquiry, in tie Firoapur Jiirlca Taisil, and sanctioned mortgages 
for small areas for sums as Iotv as two to four rupees These are no doubt 
unusual cases and they are probably pecubar to these parts The sums more 
commonly advanced on mortgages range between Bs 25/- and Ks 200/ , 
mortgages for larger sums are not too common The number recorded in 
the Janiabandi of X927 28, current at the time of the inquiries, exceeded 
three hundred 

Usually three kinds of mortgage contracts are entered into, ii3 , (a) 
rahan ha qabza, t e , mortgage with possession until repayment of debt , 
{b) ad rahan, or simple mortgage without possession , and (c) mtadt 
rohan, or mortgage for a fixed period 

In Appendix D of the book is given a list of mortgages (arranged 
annuallj according to the year m which they were contracted) outstand 
mg mUebruary 1931 The total number was 598, of which 93 (15 C per 
cent ) were mado prior to 1907, the year of the het Settlement — (four of 
these were contracted even before 1877)— 68 (11 4 per cent) in 1927, 
111 (18 C per cent ) m 1928, 43 (7 2 per cent ) m 1929 and 102 (17 1 
per cent ) in 1930 , in other years they ranged between one and 84 The 
total area mortgaged was 970 26 acres, » e , 54 7 per cent of the total 
village area, and of this 906 52 acres were cultnated te , 58 8 per cent 
of the village cultivated area The mortgage consideration amounted to 
Rs 87,566/ , which gnes an incidence per culti^ted acre of Rs 63/ and 
per cultivated acre mortgaged Rs 91/ The amounts of debt m two cases 
involving 14 34 acres, were not available m the records , excluding them 
the incidence figures are Rs 53/8/0 and Rs 92/ , respectively The total 
number of mortgagors was 418, and mortgagees 636 This, however, does 
not mean that so many different persons took part in the transactions 
although lepetition has as far as possible, been avoided In order to get 
an idea of the respective share of each class in the la ud mortgage 
business the mortgagors and mortgagees have been classified accordm" to 
their castes m Table 42 on the next page Most of the transactions were 
among the Meos who formed 88 5 per cent of the mortgagors and 72 1 
percent of the morlgageo® Thej were followed by Malis as mortgagors 
(9 3 per cent ), but among mortgagees the Mahajan'' came nest (13 1 per 
cent.) followed by Malis (5 2 per cent ). 
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Table 42 


Castes and Numbers of Mortgagors and Mortgagees 


Caste 

Mdbtcacors 

Mortgagees 

Numb er 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Meo 

370 

88 5 

388 

72 4 

Mali 

39 

93 

28 

52 

Kumhar 

4 

10 

5 

09 

Lohat 

2 

05 



Mahajan 

3 

07 

70 

13 1 

Sassab 



10 

19 

Faqir 



10 

19 

Carpenter 



8 

15 

"Water carrier 



5 

09 

Brahman 



4 

07 

Bharbhoonia 




07 

Tell 



2 

04 

Chamar 



1 

02 

Fathan 



1 

02 

Total 

418 

100 0 

536 

1000 


The mo3t common form of mortgage is the usufructuarj mortgage 
\ e 'With possession until repayment of debt Out of the 598 mortgages 
631 belonged to this class Of the remamder, 10 were without possession 
until repayment of debt and 57 for fixed terms Of the last mentioned 
46 took place in 1930 owing to the conversion of a large number of benarru 
mortgages into fixed term mortgages for var 3 nng periods The benami 
transactions are dealt with in paragraph 9 below, and the periods for the 
fixed term mortgages are shown m Table 49 

As regards the cultivation of the mortgaged land, the 598 mortgage 
cases were cultivated by the following people — 


Jg ' — Nx'-wher 

Mortgagees 472 

Tenants at will paying — 

Batai rent 64 

Cash rent 52 

Revenue rates 1 

Mortgagor as 6afai tenant 11 

Mortgagee and bafat tenant 3 

Mortgagee and tenant on ca«h rent 1 

Mortgagee and mortgagor as batax tenant 1 

Mortgagee as haUn tenant of the mortgagor 1 

Tenants both on 6ato* and cadi rents 2 

Ttaal .. 
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3 The following t‘\ble shows the number of propnetarr holdings in VIH 
which, according to the Quadrennial Record of 1927 28, there were mortgages , 
also the unencumbered holdings, of which there were fourteen — 

Tabi^ 43 


Propnelary Holdings tn tihtch there tiere Mortgages tn 1927-28 



4 The number of mortgages made m each of the tlutt\'fi\e years VIII 
1900 01 to 1934 35 has been giien m Table 41 The following is a * 
summary worked out quadrenmall> — 


Tiblf 44 


Mortgages contracted Quadrennially front 1900 01 (o 1931 32 









In the thirty five years endm*' 1934 35, there were m all 938 mortgages 
for Rs 1,23 085/ Except for two acres the rest was cultivated land 
The average mortgage consideration was Rs 60/ per cultivated acre in 
the qnadrennimn ending 1903-04 and this avas the lowest, in the 
quadrenninia ending 1923 24, it was Rs 79 9, hut the number of mortgages 
and area mortgaged were the lowest of any quadrenmum The periods 
ending 1903 04, 1907 08 and 1931 32 bad large number of mortgages , 
the number in the last quadienniat period was the highest These were 
periods of scarcity in the District * 

5 The table on the nett page shows the number of mortgages 
redeemed annually from 1901-02 to 1934 35 The investigators esaromed 
jn detail the redemptions effected between 1913 and 1930-31 In all 
there were 66o cases during these eighteen years, and of these 596 related 
to the redemption of the original mortgage and the remammg 69 to 
redemptions of sub mortgages by the first mortgagees Examination 
revealed that no land was sold specifically to redeem other mortgaged land 
Of the original mortgages automatic redemptions had been effected 
in fourteen cases without repayment of the mortgage considemtion Tie 
665 redemptions were effected by the following persons — 


Redeemed by — 

Owners (mortgagors) 

Vendees (at the time of sale of 
mortgaged land) 

Mortgagees (in redemption of sub 
mortgages) 

Total 


A uTTiier Rercerdage 
o8S 83 4 


8 13 


09 

66J 


10 4 

~To0 


Of the 69 redemptions of sub mortgages m 32 cases the money 
advanced bv the original mortgagor to the first mortgagee to redeem th® 
sub mortgage so that the onginal mortgage could be redeemed 


The sources from which the redemption money was obtained are 
classified in Table 46 From this table it \nll be seen that the 
number of redemptions were effected by the sale of produce Another 
popular way of redeeming is by re mortgaging the same area for a larger 
sum with another mortgagee similar ways are remortgaging parts of the 
same land with sometimes other additional land 


•The world wide »gncQltnr»l dejites - ob setia tOTOtda the end of 1930 »Dd 
mortg&ges both bj* land-o^ersand occnpancy tessDtsmcrea ed fheyearl930-31 intnes- 
the largest nomber of transact ona (see Table 41) Mortgages bj the occopancy ^ ^*1* , 
were not so frequent from 1900-01 to 19 6 ’7 donng: wh ch time they had trsnsleiw 
only 6 acres in 3 cases for Rs 337/ Since 1927 "S howeyer the munber u)Ciea9«* 
and np to ]934-3o 0 acres la II transaefMMis were mortgaged for Rs 606/ 








Table 46 

Sources of Redempltcn Money 



iviVD OP Mortcage 

Sources of redemption money 

First 

Sub 

Total 

Percent* 

mortgage 

mortgage 

age 

(i) Sale of produce 

(ii) Remortgaging same land for more 

241 

198 

8 

249 

204 

374 

30 7 

money with another mortgagee 


(m) Remortgaging whole or part of same 

26 

1 

27 

41 

land along u ith additional land 

(lu) Remortgaging part of same land 

11 




(«) Mortgaging other land 
(ti) Increasing mortgage const Icration on 

11 


11 


other land 



(nil) Redeeming ieiamt mortgages with 

56 


56 

84 

repayment of mortgage del t 


(tin) ^VIthout; paiment oi mortgage debt 

U 


14 

21 

(antomatio ledemption) 


(i®) Receiving payment from mortgagor 



• 


(33 cases) or mortgagee No 1 (3 
cases) m rcdemptionofsiib mortgage 


36 

86 

54 

(ic) Redeemed by s il sequent sendees who 




12 

had sufficient money for the purpose 




(zi) Sale of mortgage rights in cases where 





redemption ssas effected by moit 
gagees (in sub mortgages) 

6 

18 


27 

12 

(ill) Loans from villageCo operativeSociety 
(list) Miscellaneous sources (loans or gifts 





from relatives 3 rases sale of 
cattle 6 cases service 6 cases and 



16 

24 

income from money lending 1 case) 
Total 

lb 


m 





6 The total area under mortgage m 1930 31 (1 046 16 actea) 
classified belo^\ according to the tribe of the mortgagors and mortgagees 
Table 47 


Tribes of the Mortgagors arid the Mortgagees 


Jrtbe of JUongu 

Mortgagees Agncul Non agri 

tural cultural 

gors 

Total 


62903 

72 S6 

5868 
2oi0} 
50 9i 

1 OiO 

(a) Meml ers of agricultural tribes of — I 

(1) Bladas 622 75 1 6 88 

(iv) other villages 1 72 86 

(5) Members of non agricultural tribes — ir. oa 

(i) of Bhadas (mahajaos) 27 88 j,, 

(ii) of other villages (mahajans) 245 62 8 4 

(ill) others (tells kassabs chamars) 50 94 

TMol IO’0»7 1 



Thus the bulk of the mortgages are held in favour of the agriculturist vill 
money lenders either of Bhadas or outside Formerly a sale of land was ® 
an unusual affair in the village, but of late the money lending zemindars, 
who nearly always lend against a mortgage on land, have systematically 
encouraged sales with the result that at present a few sales take place each 
quadrenmum These people do not as a rule charge any interest for the 
money they advance, chiefly because, being Muslims it is against the 
tenets of their religion but they lend for usufructuary mortgages and the 
produce they get out of the mortgaged land more than compensates them fox 
tbeir apparent loss of interest Further as soon as they perceive that the 
mortgagor s financial position is precarious they begin to press him for 
money and the poor man has, m sheer desperation to part with some of 
his mortgaged property, if not the whole in order to satisfy his creditor 

7 Landowners who wish to mortgage their land have no difficulty VIil 
in finding mortgagees Small plots of land are generally offered for mort 
gage, and at hardest time the zemtndars can usually spare something in 
order to get hold of a mortgage It is noteworthy that after the rabt harvest, 
mortgages are frequent The mortgagor does not stand m fear of losing 
respect in his community by mortgaging his property and every zemindar 
who has some cash can think of nothing better than investing it m a mortgage 
These two facts combine to bring about the result mentioned abo\e 

8 As regards combination among money lenders to prevent the VIIl 
mortgagor from changing a mortgage of a more burdensome kind into one 
under Section 6 (a) of the Punjab Alienal ion of Land Act, it may be stated 
that the non agriculturists either refuse to take fized term mortgages or 
el=e they take benami mortgages of the old type The zemindars on the 
other hand refuse to take mortgages subject to automatic redemption, 
hence changing the kinds of mortgages does not arise so far as new mortgages 

are concerned The old mortgages held by non zemindars cannot be 
automatically changed into fixed term mortgages as the mortgagees refuse 
to consider any such proposal There is no orgamsation to obstruct or 
interfere with the freedom of mortgagors 

9 The mortgages which were ten years old or less were examined in \III 
the jamabandi of 1923 24 to find out the reasons why each was contracted ® 
also whether the land was mortgaged by ons or mote of the shareholders, 
and where the purpose of the consideration money received was extinction 
of debt, why the debt had been contracted Forty four mortp iges were 



vm exnmiiiBd and the iafoimation for 30 of them, as far as aiailablo. Is 
summarised below — 


No of 

gages 

Cause of mortgage 

ConsideratioE 

mon^ 

9 

Redemption of other land 

1 R« a p 
2,890 0 0 

0 

''lamages (own marriage 
two cas s, son s two 
eases brother s and 
sister s one case each) 

1 39o 0 0 

= 

Purchase of cattl« 

619 S 0 

3 

Household CTpensca 

414 8 0 

6 

Payment of debt* 

I40t S 0 

7 

Misoellaneoua— 

(0 Household eipenscs and 
(n) purchase of bullocks 
(6) purchase of seed 
(e) redemption of other 
land 

(*0 Payment of revenue 
and taccavi 

(ui) Education and pur 
chase of bullocks 
(If) In exchange for a well 
and redemption of 
mortgaged land lot 
which the land now 
mortgaged was got 
(2 mortgages) 

12j 0 0 

133 0 0 ] 

ISO 0 0 I 

130 0 0 I 

100 0 0 £ 

COO 0 0 B 


Total 

1.260 0 0 


Cbohd Total 

WiJ 8 0 


Ino of share holders Remarks 


3 cases by both 
shareholders 

S shareholders 
1 case, sole o\nier 

by both , 
by all four 


1 sob owner , 
tf S out of 8 

„ lout of 2, 
, 6 out of 6 
is€« by both , 
ise, 1 out of 7 , 
. by all four , 
; unspecifled 


By all three owners 


In one case thtl 
land vas mort-[ 
gaged to the sisfen 
for Rs 48/ I ' 
lieu of dowry 
tiro cases nnspeci 
0ed 


One case usaoeci 
fied 

•Causes of debt— 

1 for domestid 
expenses , 1 foi] 
daughters wed 
ding, 1 for Of 
dinary and mort 
gage debts 


ai^vfvc, i-uree mortgages were contratteu imoivmg 
s 826/10/8, because the mortgagors were dissatisfied with the previous 
mortgagee In another case the land was already mortgaged, but the 
mortgagor got another poison, who paid Es 520/ out of which the cultivator 
redeemed two bijhjs (1 24 acres) In four cases the mortgagee insisted 
on b’lng paid back m one lamp som and so the mortgagor found another 
person who was prepared to accept repayment in two instalments Infer 
mation is not available to show whether these mortgages were by the same 
men and what the consideration money was in each case 



"Wliero there is more than one shareholder each can mortgage his Vttt 
share thus m the above table we find two cases where one out of eight 
shareholders, and one out of seven shareholders mortgages his share of 
the laud 

Mortgages were examined which were not subject to automatic redemp- 
tion and were redeemed during th** period, 1928 29 to 1930 31, and m their 
place other mortgages subject to automatic redemption after a fixed period 
not exceeding twentj jears substituted There were 75 such mortgages, 
all held by non agriculturist mortgagees of whom 26 were Mahajans of 
Nagma and the rest non agricnltmists of Bhadas The following table 
gi% es a summary of these mortgages — 


Table 49. 

Details of Fixed Term Mortgages 



Thus it will be seen that eighteen mortgages were con^ erted into fixed 
term mortgages laugmg from three to twenty years The consideration 
moue) Was Rs 42,734/ , but this was not paid at the time of redemption 
According to Section 6 of the Punjab Ahenation of Land Act, if a mortgagee 
IS “ not a member of the same (agnenltural) tnbe, nor of a tribe in the same 
group ” the land cannot be held by Turn for ttLoce than twenty jears, and 
according to th® U“xt s’ctiou of th'* Act, ‘ the rents and profits are appro- 
priated not onlj in lieu of int“rest, but m payment of the mortgage money 
or partlj in lieu of interest and J>artlvmpa^ ment of the mortgage money” 
Thus, when these were con\erteil into fixed term mortgages the mort- 
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VlU gage debt ^ as not paid The new ones were all contracted from j e , 

at the end of the rail harvest, when the tenures of land usually end and 
new tenants can be put in Prom the above table it will be seen that 22 
mortgages (31 per cent ) were for less than ten years, the smallest mort- 
gage of the 75 was for 0 31 acre/or Ks 12/8/0 and was for twenty jears 
In 24 cases there was a nominal mortgagee the real mortgagee being another 
who had advanced the monej This is one of the forms of benamt 
transaction and, as will be eMdent from the quotation given below, such 
mortgages are fairlj common in the tract According to the investigator 
the most common form^ that benami transactions take in the village is 
that the non agriculturist mortgagee gets the mortgage entered in lis 
name as being without possession, while in reality he enters into 
possession of it, though in the revenue papers he is shonn as a tenant ol 
the mortgagor on hata% or cash rent 

The investigator stated that the Tahsildar of the Pirozpur Jhirkfl 
Tahsil had succeeded during the years 1928 29 to 1930 31 m oonvcitiDS 
ienamt mutations to the value of several lakhs of rupees into fixed term 
mortgages The following is an extract of a note by him which reflects 
on the tactics practised by the non agriculturist money lender on the agn 
cnlturist debtor — - 

1 Pirozput Jbitka Tahsil is largely owned by Meos its 
cultural population consisting almost entirely of this community They 
are proverbially simple, improvident.illiterate and abbot account keeping 
consequently they are dangerously involved in iSaiw/fcora debts Apaltiy 
sum borrowed to-day contmuesto multiply m spite of the best efforts of the 
borrowers to lower it, because tbemoney lender is as cunmngasthe borrower 
is Ignorant The loans are seldom advanced m cash, but almost always in 
kind Noreceiptis ever taken when payment is made and the money lender 
makes full use of this fact and manipulates the accounts as be pleases 
‘ The sahukar considers movable property of the zemindars as unsafe 
security Generally it does not cover the entire liability, and in order o 
strengthen his position the money lender resorts to another practice, vr, 
be gets the land mortgaged with possession m the name of another 
zemindar, with whom be has a private understanding and so evades 
provisions of the Land Alienation Act 

‘ In spite of this Act the ignorant zemindar is not safe, as the money 
lender has found several ways of evading it, but if the Act had not exists 
the lot of the rural population, at least here, would have been piactica / 
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reduced to bondage and the whole of the land would have changed hands 
in favour of the money-lenders 

‘ The general ignorance of the zemxndars regarding the benefits con- 
ferred by the Act, coupled with the undue mduence and pressure exerted 
by money lenders, are the mam causes of these henamt transactions The 
majority do not know how to take advantage of the Act, and even those 
who are aware of it are so much involved that thej do not posses" the neces- 
sary courage to stand up against the wealthy sahukars 

“ AVhen a money lender wishes to take the land of an agriculturist 
on mortgage with possession without any limit of time in lieu of his debt 
the benami mutations are made m one of the following forms The money- 
lender — 

(o) Gets the mutation of mortgage with possession entered in the 
name of another agriculturist with whom he has made a pn\ate under- 
standing to the effect that the nominal mortgagee cultivates the land in 
question and paj s the rent in cash or in kind to the money-lender who at 
the tune of redemption receives the money mdirectlj 

‘ (ft) Arranges to have the mutation of mortgage with possession 
entered m the name of another agriculturist, himself retaining possession 
and holding the land as a tenant at will under ftencmi mortgage When- 
ever the land is redeemed the mortgage money is received by the saAuior 
“(c) Has the mutation of mortgage without possession entered m 
his own name and actually retams possession , the saAi/Aar receives the 
mortgage money when the land is redeemed 

“(d) Arranges to have the mutation of mortgage with possession 
entered in the name of another agnculturist, whom by a private under 
standmg, he gets to sub mortgage the land to him for a limited period 
according to the provisions of the Act At the expiry of each term he 
gets the mortgage renewed until the laud is redeemed and the mortgage 
money recovered 

“Sometimes a sahukar wants to take possession of an agriculturist’s 
land on mortgage with possession and as the mortgagee gets the mutation 
of such a mortgage for a limited period entered in his name The sahukar 
later demes takmg the land on mortgage for a limited period only, the 
mutation is rejected and the possession of land remains wath , he 
cannot be ejected b} an ordinary notice until he recovers the mort"a<Te 
mone} 



“Iq the instances cit*»d ibovc the benami mortgagee has nothing to 
gam. by the transaction , he is under the influence of the sakxikar and the 
latter gets lum to execute a hctitious bond for the amount of the mortgage 
money or enters an equivalent amount as debt m his accounts Sraulai 
fictitious proceedings are sometimes resorted to in case of a mortgagor 
In case of a breach of underatandmg the sahuXar obtains a decree from the 
civil courts against the benamt mortgagee or the mortgagor as the case may 
be 

‘ Benamt sale mutations are also made under similar circum 
stances The sahukar obtains sufficient security from the benami vendee 
cither bj getting him to execute a bond or making entries in baht The 
sahnkar after some time arranges for the sale of the land to another 
member of an agricultural tribe and then realises the proceeds ” 



CHAPTER IX 
SALES OE LAND 

1. The following table shown the sales of land effected annually in IX 1 
Bhadas from 1900 01 to 1934 35 In this table the figures m italics 
show the actual price received , and this has been taken mto account in 
the total. 

Table 50 


Sales of Land made Annually in Bhadas from 1900 01 to 1931 35 


1 

ransac 

Arbi Sold 


AtEBAGE Sate 
Price 

Sale 

Year 

1 

ToU) 1 

Cultira 

tc<l 

Pne 

Per 

acre 

Per 

ed acre 

tiple 
of land 
Tcrenue 

1900 01 to 1903 06* 



Acre* 

Rs 

r* 

Rs 





5 

7o0 



94 

1907 08 

2 

5 

5 

1 ’)20 
(S^O) 

304 

{m) 

304 

(m 

190 

1908 09* 








1909 10 

1910 11* 

2 

C 

C 

000 

150 

150 

bO 

1911 12 

1 

4 

4 

400 

100 


50 

1912 13 

4j 

13 

8 

1 431 

110 

1-9 

89 

191% 14 

1 

54 


] 000 

lt.2 

182 

83 

1914 15 

1015 16* 


1 

1 

3oO** 

3o0 

350 

117 

1916 17 

1917 IS* 

1 

Hi 

5| 

1000 

181 

182 

83 

191S 19 


2 


300 

150 

150 

73 

1019 20 

2 

5 

5 

780 

150 

150 

73 

1920 22* 








1922 23 

1923 24* 

1 

18 

18 

2.300 

{»2/5) 

128 

{12$) 

128 

{123) 

80 

1924 25 

1 

21 

2\ 

300 

(TOO) 

320 

{2S0) 

320 

{2S0) 

160 

1925 26 

1926 28* 

2 

6J 


02o 

163 

163 

77 

192S 29 

1 



500 

2o0 

250 

125 

1929 30 

2 

2 


122 

IGI 

101 

81 

1930 32* 








1932 33 

1 

2 

2 

4O0 

200 

220 


1933 34 

1 

3 

3 

200 

07 

67 


1934 3o 

7 

12 

12 

2 092 

174 

174 

81 

Total 


99 

9i 

iSfiSS 

152 i 

ICO 5 



• Jvo £&lc. •• Tliia IS the nomiaat ptic«, the teal sale pnee could not be RsccrtaJnc«l 


97 
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IX 1 Prices ore often exaggented in the sales deeds to prevent pre emption 
claims and personal inquir} hid to be made by the in\estigator to find out 
the exact sums paid In the two cases m 1922 23 and 1921 25 the land 
bad been mortgaged but the mortgagor was unable to redeem it and bad 
to mutate it in favour of the mortgagee Oi the 99 acres sold only five were 
uncultivated and the average price for the 7S transactions came to 
Rs 152 4 per acre or Rs 160 5 per cultivated acre 

IX 2 2 In the following table the sales are arranged quadienmall) from 

1900 01 to 1931 32 All the sales were bv agriculturists and no land was 
sold or bought by the non-agriculturist landowners of the village 


Table 5t 

Acreage Sold tn Bliadas %n Different Quadrennial Periods 


1 ear of 
jamabandi 

Sjles to— 

Zinundars of the 
t ilUtge 

Olhir x(mi»iar» 

iltntaU 

1 Tofol 

^o of 
sales 

area 

No ol , 

1 ■*'“ 

■So of 

Area 

No o£ 
sales 

Area 

1000 01 



1 





leo** 03* 








looaoe 

1 

2 JO 

1 } 20C 



2 

4 48 

1007 08t 

1 

093 

1 1 4 0(3 



2 

4 o9 

IQU U 

2 

6 81 

1 280 



* 

9 71 

lOlS 16 

2 

1 46 

4 13 06 

4'> 

5 00 

4S 

19 o2 

1910 20 

3 

10 

1 ’03 



4 

1««8 

1923 24 

1 

1840 

i 



1 

IS 40 

ion 28 

2 

650 

1 2o3 



3 

909 

1931 3’ 

3 

3 -8 




3 

3 "8 

Total 

U 

5019 

« 1 2604 


5 00 

66 ' 

SI«3 


* Settlstoent begins ^ SeUlement closes 


IX 3 3 There were eight persons who were not owners previous to their 

first purchase and who acquired land between 1900 and 1926 Thej were 
all Hleos except one [case (p) belowj who was a Mali , the sellers in all cases 
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were Meos The details of the transactions are as follows — IX 1 

(а) A of the anllage Asaishika Ijonght 4 bigTias 13 hsuas (2 91 

acres) in 1910 At the tune of purchase he was working as a 
tenant at will and also held a mortgage m the village 

(б) Two > ears later A sold 2 6 btsuas (143 acres) to B also 

of Asaishika who was not previousl} an owner in the village 

(c) C of Aqhmpurhought 4 hijAns lOfewMos (3 09 acre«) from X an 

owner of Bhadas in 1912 At the time he was cultivatmg land 
m the village as a tenant at will 

(d) D an owner of Manotah village m Alwar State was cultivating 

land m Bhadas in 1912 as a tenant at will and was also a 
usufructuary mortgagee He purchased 4 highas 16 hisi as 
(3 0 acres) from X in that jear 

(c) E bought 8 highas 17 6isuas (5 53 acres) from an owner of Bhadas 
m 1913 His father owned landed property in Pachgaon in 
Tahsil Null but he himself owned no property He had been 
away m South Africa previously and from the money saved 
there he purchased the land 

(/) In 1916 E sold the whole of the above land to F of Bhadas 

(g) 0 a Mall by caste of Bhadas and a landless man purchased m 

1919 3 5 histcas (2 03 acres) which he was cultiv atmg as 

a tenant at will 

(h) H an owner from Karen a village less than a mile from Bhadas 

bought 4 1 &istto (2 53 acres) from N etc m 1924 At 

the time of purchase he was working as a self cultivating 
mortgagee 

4 Of the owners who sold their land between 1900 and 1926 only IX 4 
two had less than five acres at the time of sale One owned 4 highas 13 
hiSuas (2 91 acres) of which he sold (to B in the previous para ) 2 high as G 
hmcas (1 43 acres) The other owned 6 highas 19 bisuas (4 34 acres) but 
had to part with 6 fcisuas (0 2 acres) m favour of the Gurgaon District 
Board under the provisions of the Acquisition of Land Act Both these 
men at the time of inqmry were m straitened circumstances and managed 
to eke out a rather precarious living by cultivating other land also as 
tenants at will No owner in the village who bought land had less than 
five acres before the purcliase 
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IX 6 5 The investig'’tor enquired into the causes of the four sales made 

m the fi\e years previous to 1926 Tlic transactions were between Meos 
only and the details ate shown below — 

(o) The owner mortgaged 29 Jngliat, 9 bisuas (18 40 acres) and lost the 
money in a cattle transaction Being unable to repay the debt, 
he had to sell liis mortgaged land to the mortgagee and at the 
time of tl e inquiry was ekmg out Ins bring by workmg as an 
agricultural labourer 

(fe) The owner sold 4 hgl as, 1 bisua (2 53 acres) to an owner of Karen 
[case (/i) in para 3] The father of the render bad previously 
mortgaged this land vnth the vendee and after lus death the 
sons found it impossible to redeem the land and consequently 
sold it to the mortgagee in payment of debt 
(c) The owner hadgiren 2 btghas (1 25 acres) on mortgage and was 
also m debt to others In order to pay off his mortgage and 
other debts, he sold off the land 

id) The or\ ner had mortgaged 0 hghas, 18 btsu as (4 31 acres) and with 
the money receired redeemed other mortgaged land Being 
unable to redeem the land, he was compelled to sell it to the 
mortgagee 

Thus it will be seen that the cause of sale in all these cases was the 
inability to repay mortgage debt, and the land m three out of the four oases 
was sold to the mortgagee 

IX 6 6 During the ten years 1917 26 no unencumbered hnd was sold to 

redeem a mortgage on other land but two mortgages wore contracted with 
a view to redeeming other mortgaged land and m both these cases the 
transactions culminated in the sale of the mortgaged land to the mortgagee 
The first case was the one mcutioned under (d) above and m the second 

1 6t5'7ifr,156isHas(l 09 acres) were soM to the mortgagee because the mortga 

gor was unable to repay the sum advanced The parties in both these 
cases were Meos of Bhadas 

IX 7 7 No mortgages were contracted m the ten years 1921 30 with the 

object of purchasing other land 



CHAPTER X 

SALE OF VILLAGE PRODUCE 

1 The methods of di'«po3mg of produce are as priimti\ e as the methods X i 
of production The rafet hardest is the pnnctpal one of the year As soon 
as the crop is threal ed the creditors come round with their accounts and 
take away (at their own eTpense) as much of the produce as will coier 
approximately what has been ad\ancedto the zeinti dar during the previous 
year The price of the gram thus taken is not settled it the time of remov al 
it is only later that the account is balanced and anj'thmg still outstandmg 
earned forward Thus the ztmxndar is deprived of his produce without 
even knowmg what price he is likely to get for it and is an almost certain 
loser but he has to grin and bear it lest he maj lose favour with his creditor 
Generally the creditor is prevailed upon to leave with the zen tndar about as 
much as will suffice for the fanulj s consumption during the next jear 
Sometimes however when the debtor is a bad payer the creditor insists on 
taking as much as will clear his account irrespective of what is left behind 
In that case the zemindar ma> begin a fresh year with nothing m hand and 
has to subsist by borrowing The whole system is obviously vicious and 
with the mam portion of the harvest going into the hands of the creditors 
there is little left to sell in the ordinary sense of the term 

There are a few well to do zemindars (so few that th“} eoul I be co mted 
on the fingers) who generally have some surplus produce for sale which 
they take to the markets at Kosi and Palwal 27 and 30 miles away respec 
tively There are nearer markets at Nuh and Sohna but they do not find 
favour with the producers and it is only when they are in urgent need of 
ready money e ^ at the time of revenue pajment and are unable to get 
it anywhere else that produce is taken to them rather than to the more 
profitable markets of Palwal and Kosi 

A thud method of disposmg of produce is to sell it to kumhars (potters) 
and bharbhoonjas (grain roasters) who buj and transport it on their donkeys 
and camels for sale m one or other of the central markets There are also 
some Jats of Gurgaon and Bijwasan (a village with a railway station m 
Gurgaon Tahsil) who visit the village occasionally with their carts at 
harvest tune and are prepared to purchase any surplus produce 
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(i ^l) The only way m which the prices of six of the principal crops 
of the village during the years 1922*34 could he ascertained was by taking 
the figures given in the account hools of the mahajans of Nagina, the 
nearest market place, as the zemindars were unable to quote these prices 
from memory The figures thus extracted arc given below and also the 
prices as recorded in the Circle Note Book 
Table 52 

Prices oj Pnnci'pal Crops, tn Seers per Bupee 


la] Prices in ilfo^ayaMs’ Account Books (f») Circle Note Book prices 


Year 

Bajba 

Jow,. 

COTTO, 

SABSO^ 

I Wheat 

1 Gmi 

(a) 

{h) 

{«) 


{«■) 

(6) 

(a) 

(&> 


(b) 

W 

lb) 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

14 

4 

5 

Cl 


7 

7 

0 

8 

1923 

14 

14 

IG 

15 


3 


7 

12 

12 

16 

15'/, 

1024 


13 

10 

14V,. 


3J 


6 

12 

12'/„ 

17 

17V,, 

1025 

9 

H 

0 

7 


41 

31 

51 

yi 

0 

15 

14 

1026 

0 

9 

10 

10 


6 

5i 

51 

8 

S 

94 

10 

1037 


13 


16 


4J 


b 


10 



1928 


7 


8 


4 


6f 


10 


13 

1920 


8 


9 


4J 


7 


7 


7 

1030 


23 


3i 


10 


7 


10 



1031 

28 

28Vi, 

3c 

341 

8 

8 

16 

16 


23 



1932 

29 

22 

27 

27 

c 

G 

12*/» 

l2'Vi, 

21*/, 

211 

21*, 

211 

1933 

2j 

23 

2S 

2c 

12 

12 

14 

14‘ „ 

131 

131 



1034 

22 

22 

20 

20 

10 

10 

13 

13 

21 

21 

28 

28 1 

19JS 







9 

01 

17 

161 

2a 



Note — Prices in col* (a) for 1931 omtards are from the records kept by a 
at N&gma 


(tw) As has been previously stated, the bulk of each season’s produce 
IS not sold in the ordinary sense of the term, but is taken by the money 
lenders m settlement of debt meuned durmg the year, and the price is not 
fixed at the time the produce is taken over Of the remamder, anything 
that IS considered surplus to what is required for home consumption is 
either taken to the central markets for sale through a commission agent, 
or IS sold to local purchasers such as kumhars or bharblwonjas 

"When produce is taken to a market for sale, it is handed over to an 
artia or commission agent who brings a customer and states the price the 
latter is prepared to pay If the eemindar agrees to accept this price, the 
produce is handed over to the purdiaser If the zemindar is not satisfied, 
he may continue to wait until the artia finds another buyer who is prepared 
to o5er a higher.price 
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It will be seen from the procedure that the producer doesha\ e some voice K 1 
in the matter ot price but gencrallj so little as to ren Icr tlie artui almost 
whollj independent The -emind'ir is ignorant m the mat] et he is like 
a fish out of water and as a nil" he is not m a position to \\ lit until his 
produce can be sold to adaantage iiVftcr a long jouruej to market he is 
unwilling to return home with his goods unsold to go from one market to 
anotVr is not a practical proposition and consequentlv he is inclmed to 
dispose of his produce at any price he considers reasonal le To store his 
produce in th® market means that he must pay rent for the kotha or 
store room Further inmost cases thoi^h not always the need of mones 
makes a zemindar take his produce to a distant market and t!us again 
prevents him hanging on indefinitely in the hope of getting a better price 
All these circumstances prevent the cultivator even when he fakes lus 
produce to a central marl et for sale from obtaining the full competitive 
pr ce pr(,vailmg there 

(u) The practice common in other parts of selling produce to the 
family shopkeeper does not prevail m the v lUage As a class the shop 
keepers are mistrusted by the cultivators what the former get in produce 
IS what they take in settlement of advances made during the jear As 
previously stated the price is not agreed upon when the shopkeeper remov es 
the grain and accounts are not balanced until later There is no question of 
the shopkeeper pa> mg in cash he simplj credits the deltor s "ccount He 
also insists on being repaid in kind for advances made in that way during 
the year He is unvsnllmg to accept cash because this would depriv e him 
of the profits he makes &s a result of his practice of unden aluing what he 
takes from the zemindar m payment of debt Payment in kind also suits 
the convenience of the zemindar who has not always readj money by him and 
who might find it inconvement to convert his produce into cash when called 
upon b} the moneylender to repay Lis debt It is not every cultivator 
who has a cart m which he could tal e his produce to market, and to 
luxe one for the small quantity he has to sell may not be a paying 
proposition 

(i) There is no doubt whatever that the cultivator who is m debt 
does not receive as good a price for his produce as one who is free from debt 
and the descript on given above of the way in which accounts are settled 
shows why Th^" creditor who comes at harvest for tl e '■ettlement of his 
debt undervalues what the debtor offers m a waj that he would not be in a 
position to do with the produce of a cultivator who is not indebted to him 
Further the debtor is often prepared to sell at a cheaper rate to his 



X, 1 creditor with a view to keeping in hia good books and paving the way for 
further advances durmgthe ensmng year The creditors also insist on being 
repaid at harvest time firstly, for the very good reason that at that time 
the cultivator has produce with him that might not be available later , and, 
secondly, because at harvest time, the price is generally low and the 
creditor who is generally a shop keeper, hopes to profit by the apprecia- 
tion in its value during the year 

(ii) The investigator fnrm^ed no information as to the amount of 
village produce taken for sale to a central market, but when sold there, it is 
always through artias (comimssion agents) and not through brokers 
(dalals) 

(cit) The method of sale m the central markets has already been des 
cribed in («t) above As mentioned, it sometimeshappens that a cultivator 
who IS in urgent need oi money, takes his produce to Nagina mstead of to the 
larger markets of Palwal or Kosi In tlmt case, he usually sells direct to 
the shopkeeper instead of through an artta as in. the larger markets though 
gometimes the latter may also be employed there Nagina as a market 
does not find favour with the cultivators as they say they get a poor price 
there and hence as a rule it is only small quantities of gram that are taken 
there when money is required for some urgent need In Nagina the arhat is 
paid by the seller in other markets by the purchaser 

The zetnindaT does not generally worry about the accuracy of the 
scales and weights used by the purchaser, or the commission agent unless 
there is some very obvious discrepancy It is stated that about 1920, a lokar 
or blacksmith who imphed that he was an employee of Government went 
round the villages m the nei^bourhood to test the accuracy of scales and 
weights but since then there has been nothing in the nature of an examina 
tion of the measures m use 

In Nagina the producer has to pay the weighing charges, which is one 
pice per rupee of the produce sold but m the other markets it is the 
bu} er who pays them AVhen the money lender goes to the debtor’s 
thresbmf floor to collect what is owing to him it is the money lender who 
has to pay the weighing charges but it is said that the debtor very often ■ 
shares half and half in wliat the weighman makco in this way Other 
charges that the producer has to pay when he takes his produce to a central 
market include the following — 

' (o) One anna per cartload of produce as the chauhdar s dues , 

(6) one anna per cartload as a compulsory levy for the gaushala (the 
home for derehet cows) , 
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(c) a handful per rupee for the man who holds an umbrella over the i 1 
■Welshman while he is worhu^, to shield him from the sun, and 
for the man who assists him m fiUmg thtf pan 

All these charges are made either bj of chanty, or m return for 
some small service rendered to the producer, while engaged m disposmg of 
his produce The cultivator generally gets the rates prevailing m the central 
market as the erho is supposed to look to the reminder’s interest m this 
respect 

2 The central markets generally resorted to by the cultivators of the \ s 
village are Palwal, 30 miles , Kosi 27 miles Nuh, 12 miles and Sohna, 

25 miles distant, respectively Kosi and Sohna are comparatively small 
markets 

3 The nearest railway stations to the village are at Kheital and x. 3 
Hodal, each of which is about 22 miles away, and both are reached by 
kachcha roads That to Khertal traverses a valley and transport by carts is 

not practicable , that to Hodal is on the plam throughout, but is impassable 
for loaded carts during the rainy season On both roads men and horses can 
travel throughout the jear, though con«idcrable mconvemence may be ex 
penenced m seasons of excessive ramfoU 

4 The markets of Kuh, Sohna and Palwal are reached b} metalled X 4 
roads, which are good enough for any kind of traffic throughout the year 
There is also a lachcha road vtd Hatim (a village m Nuh Tahsd) leading to 
Palwal , this road is shorter than the mam one and is used by empty carts 
returning from that market It is sandy, however, and is avoided on the 
outward journey when the carts are loaded , during the rams it also be 
comes water logged Kosi is reached by a kachcha road up to Hodal and 
from there a metalled road leads on to Kosi. 

5 "Well to do zemindars who are m a position to take produce for sale x 5 

in ti^ mariet ossm * cart- and use it Jfvr the psrpe-ses nf 

transport Noaemindurpossessesadonkey If he is in a hurry to dispose of 
produce and the quantity is less than a cartload, he hires donkeys from some 

of the LumTiars (who also make purchases on their own behalf), and trans 
port it to market on the animals One bharbhoonja of the viUai^e owns 
a camel , he purchases produce locally like the kumhars and takes it to 
market on his camel These constitute the only means of transport between 
the village and the market 

6 The holdmg up of produce after harvest with a view to securing a 5 e 
better price is not common m the village , m fact, as has been previously 
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<i sliown, llie great majoiitv of the culti\ators have httle or nothing to hold 
up after the iiione> lender has paid his visit and collected his dues The 
investigator Vvas able to discover only lour cases where produce was with 
held from sale at harvest tunc m the hope of realizing a better price 
later 

In iabi 192G, H K held up 20 maunds of wheat, 20 mauiids of gram and 
10 maunds of birle} for about six months after harvest time Half of the 
amount uas tlien sold at exaeth the same price as had been offered six 
months earlier the remainder he advanced on credit and realized about 
Rs 25/ more than if he had sold it at harvest tune This same zemindar 
Iielcl up about Rs 200/ worth of wheat gram and barlej from the rahx 
haiv est of 1925 but stated that he had eventually to sell it without securing 
a bettei price than he could have got at harvest time , he could not give 
information for years pnor to 1925 From the IhanJhusesU of 1925 and 
192G be was not m a position to save anjtUmg 

In rabi I92G K K ttos not m a position to set aside anything, hut m 
rabi 1925 ht had held up about 150 maunds of wheat, gram and barley 
imxed together About sir months later he sold 70 maunds of this to 
kuuihars without seem mg any better price than bo could have got at 
harv est tunc The remainder 1 c sold at Kosi at 7^ seera per rupee when 
the prevailing rite at Nagiua and the village was 8 seers, the same rate 
as had prevailed at harvest time He thus made about Rs 27/ through 
withholding his produce 

Another zemindar held up 30 maunds of mixed wheat and gram, after the 
rabi harvest of 1926 He disposed of this m Bhadm at half a seer less per 
lupee than be would have had to give at harvest time 

A. fourth zemindar, B S was not in a position to set aside anything 
after the rahi harvest of 1920, but after the rab% ol 1925 he held up about 
250 maunds of wheat This be was able to sell later at a seer pel rupee 
less than the rate which prevailed at harvest time if no allowance is made 
lor wastage or loss m weight through drying, his profit on the transaction 
comes to about Rs 178/ In the rabi of 1924 he also withheld 250 maunds 
of gochm (wheat and gram mixed) and sold it in Bhadon at seers per rupee 
less than he would have bad to give at harvest time 

In none of these cases was any produce held up from the XlianJ harv est, 
and it has not been possible to give figures for earlier years The local 
Co operative Credit feocicty haS not been called upon to assist m with 
holding produce 
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7. The land revenue instalments are payable at the Treasury on the X. 7 
15th June (for rabi har\cst) and the 15th January (for Iharif harvest). 

The dues of the cultivators are collected in the village about a fortnight 
before these dates The revenue demand does not, as a rule, tend to make 
the cultivator sell his produce at once The general practice among the 
zemindars is to borrow from one anotiier to pay the re% enue demand and to 
settle the account later when ever}' one has had leisure to dispose of his 
produce There are some cultivators who are unable to raise money m any 
my and these have perforce to sell at once, but such cases are rare 

The following table shows the land revenue demand (Rs 3,500/ ) in 
terms of the prmcipal crops of the village at the actual rates prevailing in 
the village after the A/ian/harvest of 1925 and the rabt harvest of 1925 26 


Table 53 

Land Revenue Demand tn Terms of Six Principal Crops 


Crop 

Village harvest 
price in seers 
per topee 

Land revenue in 
maunds of cro^f 

Ehanf, 1925— 



Bajra 

11 

962i 

Jouar 

12 

1,050 

Cotton 

4 

350 

Rabi, 1926— 



"Wheat 

8 

700 

Gram 

10 

876 

Sarson 

5 

437J 


A better idea of the incidence is got if the production of each of these 
crops is considered 


The average matured area under wheat during the five years from 
1922-23 to 1926 27 was 450 acres The mvestigator stated that the yields 
assumed at Settlement ma} safel} be taken for the village * Takmg the 
Settlement estimate of 7| maunds per acre, the annual yield of wheat 
comes to 3,375 maimds A little more than one fifth of this would have 
to be sold to meet the to al land revenue demand for the year In the 
case of gram, the average area matured duru^ the five years was 160 6 
acres The estimated yield is maunds which gives an annual yield of 
1,3‘20 maunds Roughiv two thirds of this would have to be sold to meet 
the year’s revenue demands 

• S“e Table 55 under “ Ala Bacaqi ’ 
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2 These figures for wheat and gram, however, hardly show the correct 

position in that cereals are very often grown mixed in the village To the 
figures given above for wheat and gram should be added, 874 maunds of 
barlej, 368 maunds of gojra (wheat, barley and gram mixed) and 1,955 
maunds of gochm (wheat and gram) This gives a total cereal production of 
7,911 maunds in the average year, and we should probably err on the side of 
safety if we say that the sale of one eighth of this would meet both land 
re^enue instalments 

The average matured area under Barson during the five years was 83 2 
acres At 4| maunds to the acre, this gives an annual yield of 374 
maunds which would suffice to pay not only the rahi instalment but about 
85 per cent of the total demand 

The figures for lhartf cropping bear out what has been said earlier, tiz , 
that the cultivators ezpeneace more difficulty m the payment of the Ihanf 
than of the rabi instalment The average area under bajra, joitor and 
cotton during the five years was 92 6, 101 0 and 39 0 acres, respectively 
At the assumed yield for these crops the total production would be 4C3, 
657 and 195 maunds, respectively The total production of cotton, or of 
joitar, would more than suffice to pay the khanf instalment , that of hajra 
]U8t falls short It is obvious however, that the zemindar has less margin 
in this harvest, and is therefore sometimes forced to borrow to pay this 
instalment and refunds what he has borrowed from the proceeds of iis rabt 
crops 

S 8 8 There is ro Co operative Sales Society in the village 

SO 9 Articles manufactured m the village and the methods oi then 

sale are dealt with fully m the next Chapter 



CHAPTER Xt 
PURCHASES AND INDUSTRY 

1 Practicallye\exytbmgi'eqBiTedbj thezejnin^ars.wlietherfor bouse- xi 1 

bold ox professional use, is bought from tbe larger neighbouring village of 
Nagina, vbicb IS about miles away There axe three ebopkeepers m 
Bbadas, but they carry very small stocks, mostly of commodities of e\ eryday 
household use They arc not patronised to any great extent by the villagers, 
partly because commodities can be bought cheaper at Nagma, from vhich 
market tbe \’illage shopkeepers generally replenish their stocks, but 
cbiefiy because they are not in a position to let credit accounts run on for 
a year as do tbe shopkeepers of Nagma The zemindar depends on credit, 
and, as a rule, the local shopkeepers are resorted to only when tbe buyer 
happens to be in possession of cash, or when something is required urgently 
and there is not time to go to Nagma Purchases are also sometimes made 
at hirozpui Jiuxka if the villager happens to be attending a court there, 

01 visiting the place on some other business It is a larger market than 
Nagma and goods are slightly cheaper The place has a local reputation 
for the manufacture of earthen icsseh and these are sometimes purchased , 
but, as a rule, the villager prefers Nagma if he makes purchases in 
FirozpuT Jhuka they have to be carried tbe twelve miles hack to the 
village and more important is tbe fact that the villagers, being unknown to 
the shopkeepers of Puozpur Jhitka, cannot obtain goods on credit Those 
well to do zemindars who on rare occasions visit the markets of Kosi, Palwal, 

Sohna and Nuh to sell their produce sometimes also make purchases there, 
but these markets are not so important from the standpomt of purchase 
as they are from that of sale 

The investigator specially exanuned ten of the villagers to find out 
the way m which purchases were generally made by them and others, and 
the following points seem worthy of mention — 

(a) The villagers purchase goods required for professional and house- 
hold use m the same way 

(b) Few purchases are made for cash, as a general rule, they are 
made on credit 

(c) Following on (h) above, the zemindar has to be satisfied with the 
price charged by iis particular shopkeeper , other shops are practically 
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Xr 1 closed to him imless he po^^sesses cash, which is the exception rather than 
the rule , hence he is not in a position to make a good bargain 

{d) Every shopkeeper of Isagma, who carries on the business of money 
lending or lendmg in kind, keeps almost e'verythmg that the zemindar is 
likely to need either for household or professional use AlTiateier be his 
mam line of business the shopkeeper must at the same time run a sort of 
general store , e\ery cloth merchant for example, is also a grocer and seed 
merchant MTiatever his particnlar client or assami requires, he is expected 
to supply either from his own stock, or after buymg from the bazar 
It IS therefore to be exp'“ct“d that jd the case of many commoditie® the 
familj shopkeeper sells to th“ zemindor at rates higher than thooe 
prevailmg m the bazar 


(e) In the absence of cash, small purchases are made in exchange 
for gram This is almost in\anably the medium of exchange rhen the 
housewife has dealings with the hawker* who go round the villages The 
general practice of the \endors is to charge an equal weight of gram (of 
anj crop) for the things thej sell , m many cases it is a most uneconomic 
mode of making purchases 

(/) The price of goods bought on credit is not settled at the time of 
purchase It is onl) after the ra6i crop has been harvested, and the lender 
has taken away his share estimated as enough to covet approximately the 
advances made by him that the price is settled In this unequal bargain 
the zsmtndar is again a heavy loser 


2 There are three shopkeepers m the village A little previous to 
the inquiry, there were four but one had given up this business and 
taken to field labour and the cultivation of land Of the three, one is a 
Jlohammedan qassai or butcher by caste and the other two are mahajans * 
All three sell articles of everyday use in the village The butcher also 
otjeasionaUy selfc meat ocdiasrily ho obiaias h&sa Jfsgma but 

sometimes, as on the occasion of a festival or the celebration of some other 
feast m th? village he slaughters a goat or a cow himself An inspection 
of the shops by the inv estigator revealed the fact that they were not domg 
well One mahajan had only about Es 5/ worth of goods m his shop , 
the butcher s complete stock was not worth more than Es 10/ , the second 
■maliajan, who cvteis fox the requirements of the Eest House, had stock 

•Thcio IS no regular shop inBhadasfiOT(193o) The two have shifted to 

^aglna. where they haieopeneda hopioiotly They retirn to 

their homo is still hers and occasionally bring things required by the TiUagers on reques 
The jijsui now only sods m at occasionally, snehas at Ids -~Ed 
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worth -^bout Rs 50/ TLe chief goods stocked are shallar, ncc, gitr, 
tobacco, salt, spices, puli^s, cereaU, etc 

3 Vs pr^a ousU stated the chief mail et from which purchases are XI 3 
made b\ the \ ilHoers is Naqma and th** other markets sometimes patroms 

ed art, iboa'* of Firo 2 par Jlurka (12 miles) hiuh (12 miles) Sohna (25 
miles) Palwal (30 miles) and Kosi (27 miles) Nagma takes first place 
pirtl} because it is nearest to the aillagp and partis because it is tbe ord} 
market where credit is aiailable to the zemiaS its 

4 The usual custom m bujmg goods is to obtain them on credit XI 4 
from the family shopi eep^r at Nagma TJie credit accounts thus con 
tracted run from Asarh (June) to Asarh RepaaTHent is claimed after the 

rabi harvest has been reaped and threshed when the creditor comes to the 
village and takes away as much of the produce as will about co\er the 
advances made by him At the request of a particular zemindar he may 
take less than is sufficient to balance the account if the relations between 
tbe two are amicable After the produce has been remosed tbe account 
IS balanced and interest at the rate of 2 per cent pci mensem begins to 
run from that date till the next asarhi harvest is read> on any sum out- 
standing In Some cases tbe rate of interest charged is 2| per cent per 
mensem, but the investigator found no case where the interest charged on 
these outstanding accounts was more than this After the next harvest 
if the account s^ill remains unpaid compound interest is charged on the 
amoun'- due including interest to date Vmong tbe disadvantages 
attending this system of credit purchases the following seemed to bo 
uppermost m the minds of the zemindars — 

(a) The shopkeeper sells at less than the current rate when purclmses 
are made and charges more than the current rate when being repaid m 
Lmd which as has already been pomted out is the most usual method of 
repayment 

(b) The purchaser who bujs on credit does not alwa}s get goods of 
standard qualitv 

(c) The svstem leads to the continued dependence of the zemindar 
upon the shopkeeper the former lives m constant dread of the latter and 
has m many cases to do things of which he strongly di-^approves simply to 
retain bis fav our 

(d) In the market of N^mathe purchaser on credit suffers from the 
further disadvantage of having to paj the we^hii^ charges which are not 
leaned on those who buy for cash 

5 lu reply to the question wh“ther goods supphed are adulterated XI 5 
or pure, the mvestigator did not conduct any tests himself He, however, 



it 5 invited the vievrs of some ten vdlagers Of these, only one complained ttat 
10 the last harvest he was supplied hj his shopkeeper with worm eaten 
wheat and gram seed which did not germinate and for which he said he 
would have to pay the full price The mahajan who supphed the seed 
admitted that it was bad, but said that he had supphed good seed later and 
had no intention of charging the zemindar for the bad seed supplied m the 
first instance The other zemindars stated that generally the things sup 
plied by their iazoily shopkeepers were fairly good It can well he 
imagmed that where the purchaser is not m a position to make his own 
selection, but has to take what is supplied bj his own particular shop 
keeper, he will not alwajs be satisfied with his purchases 

SI 6 6 The scales and weights of all the three shopkeepers m the village 

were examined — 

(u) One of the maRajans had the following standard weights 5 seer, 
1 seer, ^ seer, J seer and ^ seer , he also had stones which represented 
I-chhatak and J chhatak The 1 chhatak weight was short by half a tola 
(I/lOth of a chhatak) , the other stone weight was correct He bad a big 
pair of scales for weighing from 1 to 5 seers and a smaller pair for lesser 
amounts Both scales had a pasang or counterpoise of half a-chhatak, 
t e , a weight of half a chhatak had to be added to one pan to get the beam 
to hang level He had also a third pair of small scales used for weighing 
4 seer or less , this pair was correct 

(6) The butcher had the following standard weights — 5 seer, 2 seer, 

1 seer ^ seer, J seer and | seer He had a stone which represented 2 
chhataks which was short by tolas (15 per cent ) He had also another 
stone weight which he said weighed 6 tolas tut which on examination was 
found to weigh 7 tolas this weight he used m weighing gram brought 
by women and children for barter He used two pairs of scales m ordinary 
bufuneas and tiey^ were correct The weights and scales used for selling 
meat were also examined, and found correct 

(c) The third mahajan had the foUowmg standard weights —5 seer 
(two) 2 seer, 1 seer, \ seer (two) J seer, J seer, 1 chhatak and \ chhatak 
He also used the following stone wei^ts \ chhatak, ^-chhatak and 
1-chhatak AH the weights were correct He had two pairs of scales, 
the bigger one of which had Apasang or counterpoise of ^th of a seer (4 
ozs ) and the smaller of half a tola (3/5 ozs ) He explamed that the pasanp 
m the bigger scale was due to the fact that he had just made the scale and 
l^d not had the tune to test it 
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7 There is no Co-operative Supply Society or Union m the village 7 

8 Under industrial pursuits followed m the village may be men XI 8 
tioned — 

(a) Cloth iceaiin^ — This o-cupation is followed by four people 
inochi by caste, ^ho wea\e cloth to supply the needs of the Milage or of 
neighbourmg villages They do not wease for cvport Yam is supplied 
by the \ lUagers and the wea\ ers charge sue annas a seer of yam in the case 
of residents and eight annas in the case of outsiders Thej can onlj manu 
facture coarse cloth and no diderence is made in the charge though there 
may be minor differences in the quahty of the vara All their work is 
done on. the basis of wea^^ng the yam supplied by the customer tliej are 
not sufficiently well off to buy jam themselves and sell the cloth after it 
has been woven 

(6) Pctlery — There are three famibes of potters who fashion from 
clay the rough utensils used m the village such as gharas or pitchers, 
tumblers plates and cAdum for the hookah The> are paid in kind b} the 
cultivators according to cu>*'oni as described m Chapter I From those 
whom they do not serve as kamvfs they charge a seer of gram (of any 
crop) for a pitcher, a seer or two of gram for a Aandi or earthen cooking pot 
according to its size, and one rupee per hundred for plates Thej generally 
supply tumblers and clalams to any villager free of cost whether serving 
him as a lamin or not These potteK also have deabngs with the 
neighbouring v lUages of Aqhmpur, Shadipur Jfandht Rajaka and Karen 
which have no potters of their own in some cases thev serv e as kamtns to 
the villagers of these places and m others they charge at the rates given 
above for the goods they supply 

(c) There are two famibes of woodworkers in the village Their 
mam work is repairmg carts and makmg or repairing ploughs doors handles 
and agricultural implements It is only rarely that they undertake the 
construction of a cart Villagers paj them as lamins and outsiders paj 
Rs 1/8/0 for a plough and for other work according to the rate settled 
beforehand They also construct spuming wheels and cotton ginning 
machines at a cost of one rupee for the wooden parts the iron parts have to 
be got from the lohar These carpenters al=o serve the villages of Rajaka 
Mandbi and Asaishika and m the case of the last named they are remune- 
rated as lamins 

(d) There are two famibes of lohars or blacksmiths They do rough 
work only, like the other artisans mentioned above They can fashion 
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XI S tlie iron parts of the desi plough, of the spinning wheel and of the cotton- 
ginning machine They are remunerated only as lairnns 

(e) There are t\\o cotton teasers, ^vho are telis h} caste They are 
paid at the rate of two annas per seer for cotton teased for residents of the 
village and at three annas per seer, or as settled beforehand, for ■work done 
for outsiders Their industry flourishes, ofcourse.onlj in the winter season 

XI 9 Cotton 13 ginned on chari kis ^small gms worked by hand) These 

are manufactured locallj and consist of two rollers operated bj a handle 
The cotton is pressed between the two and as the handle is turned the Imt 
asses through and the s'-ed remains behind 

Spinning is done by the womenfolk of the vihage but no more than is 
necessary for clothing their omx families and often not e%en that No 
yarn i& imported Those zemindars who do not possess enough home spun 
yam to meet their needs prefer to buy ready made cloth rather than pur- 
chase yarn and have it woven into cloth The yarn is woven by the four 
weavers ment oned m the previous section No cloth is exported from the 
village indeed what is produced in the viHage hardly suffices to meet its 
needs Outside zemindars do sometimes come with their yarn to have it 
woven in Bhadas, but, on the whole, the amount of cloth manufactured for 
outsiders is small 

XI 10 to 12 There are no oil presses m the village, nor is there a flour 
mill The flour for home consumption is ordinarily ground in hand mills 
by the women When a large qu^^ntity is required, as at the tune of a 
marriage or a feast, gram is taken to be ground at one or other of the two 
mills at Naguia There is no sugarcane press as the crop is not grown in 
the \ ilhge 



CHAPTER XII 
PRICE OF LiVXD 


1&2. There is no record of any sale of land m the %nllage from 1895 XII, 
to 1905 06 The average price per cnltnated acre, for the quadremiium 
1905 09, according to the Table 50 m Chapter IX , comes to Rs 157/- and 
m the quadrennium 1920 24, Rs 130/ , t c , a decrease of 17 1 per cent 
in the second period ?s compared -with the first The cash rent per 
cultivated acre in the first period were Rs 7/13/8 and m the second 
Rs 6/15/2, a decrease of 11 1 p“r cent Thus, though cash rent and value 
of land have both fallen, the latter lias fallen to a larger evtent 

3 The following table shows the “ general rise m prices ” m Bhadas, XU 
worked out accordmg to the method given in para 370 of Dome's “ Settle- 
ment Manual ”t The percentage rise since 1905 09 comes to 43 37 
Tabic 54 


General Rise t« Prices of Pm cipal Crops tn Bh/idas 


Crops 

Per cent 
of total 
area of 
crops • 

Yield 

per 

acre m 

maunds 

Total 
jield m 
mauods 

Percentage 
rise of 
price since 
905 09 

6 

Product of 
columns 

4 A 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

meat 

43 

10 

430 

36 

lo,480 

Gram 

18 

9 

1C2 

55 

8,910 

Sarson 

8 

6 

48 

50 

2,400 

Jowar 

11 

7 

77 

50 

3,850 

Cotton 

1 

7 

6 

50 

300 

Bajra 

9 

6 

63 

50 

3,150 

Total 

90 


7S6 

43 37** 

34,090 


* Pigurea in this column are deduced from Table 9 in Chapter II 

** This figure is derired by dividing the total of column 6 by the total of column 4 


4 According to the figures given above, the price of land and cash 
rents have fallen by 17 1 and 11 1 per cent , respectively , while the price l 
of produce has risen b) 43 4 per cent smee 1905 09 
t Ibid, para 376 

[The phrase ‘ general rise m prices ’ as used here hasa somcivhat specialised meaning 
It IS intended to represent roughly the percentage increase in the gro's money value of 
the agieultural produce of an estate — Ed ] 
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5 & 6 No land under cash rents had heen sold during the penod 
1922 23 to 1926 27 Three holdings, not under cash rents, vrete, iovrever, 
sold during these years, and an estimate la gnen below of the return to 
the landlord on the purchase price 

Boldtng I — About 6 bigJtas, 18 bistMs (4 31 acres) of land were bought 
for Rs 700/- The net income from produce of this land in 1926 27 was as 
follows — 

Wheat Gram. 

Mds Srs Mds Srs 

Self cultivated area, 3 acres 21 10 7 0 

Income from I 31 acres on balat rental 6 7 2 0 

Total 27 17 9 0 


The value of the produce at rates current in that year, was, wheat 
Rs 123/ and gram Rs 30/ , or a total of R* 153/ The owner had to 
pay Rs 28/11/3 (land le'wme, Rs 10/11/i and Rs 16/ for extra seed 
the previous seed having failed to sprout) on the self culti\atcd area 
Deducting this from his mcome he got Rs 126/4/9, t e a return of about 
18 per cent on tbe purchase price He was a well to do man with a large 
family who did all the work on the land and the value of their labour as 
well as that of bullocks owned by him have not been included If this were 
done his expenses would go up as follows — 

Expenses 

Land revenue and fresh seed 
Hire of bullocks 
TVages of a ploughman 

Labour put in by family members and failed seed 
Total 


Rs a p 
26 11 S 
46 0 0 
25 0 0 
13 0 0 

m 11 3 


This would give him a net income of Rs 40/4/9, t e , a return of about 
6 per cent on the purchase pnee 

Holding II — The land measured 2 bighas (1 25 acres) and the price 
paid was Rs 225/ The whole of it was let out on batai m 1926 27 and 
the owner received as his share 4 maunds of wheat valued at Rs 17/12/6 
and one maund of gram valued at Rs 4/5/6, accordmg to the rates then 
current, or a total of Rs 22/2/0 He had to pay Go-vermnent charges 
amounting to Rs 5/0/6, » e , land revenue Rs 3/12/6 and water rates 
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1/4/0 nc-t inromo was thcrcforo, I»r 17/1/0 which gave him n XII 
return of about 8 per cent on the pnrchase pnce ^ 

Holding III — 4 bighas 1 biswa (2 33 acres) were bought for Rs 800/ 

In 1925 26 the owner received the foUown^ produce 20 maunds of barlev 


valued at Rs 6G/10/0 and 20 seers, of sarton worth Rs 

3/ 

a 

total 

Rs 69/10/0 Ills expenses were as follows — 





Rs 

a 

P 

Land revenue 

6 

6 

6 

Water rates 

3 

12 

0 

Seed 

10 

0 

0 

Hire of bullocks 

4S 

0 

0 

Ploughman’s wages 

2o 

0 

0 

Total 

93 

2 

6 


Thus the owner incurred a loss of Rs 23/8/0 or 2 9 per cent on t]\e 
purchase pnee it should be mentioned however that the vield of barlei 
was very low If wc include in his expenses onl\ the land revenue and 
seed as in the other tuo cases his expenditure uould come to Rs 16/6/6 
which would give him an income of Rs 53/3/6 or a return of about 6 6 per 
cent on the purchase price 



CHAPTER XIII 
YIELDS 

\in. 1 Below IS % list ol the jields assunted by the Settlement Officer at 
the last Settlement for each class of soil and each crop m the Dahar Assess 
merit Circle, in 'which the 'village is situated Figures in italics represent 
}ields m seers per hgha. 

Table 55. 


Yields Assumed by Settlement Officer tjn Different Classes of Soil 




Yield eer Acre i\ Seers 


Crops 

Chaht 

Abi 

Dehri 

Ala 

baranx 

Bhur 

Khanf— 






Jo'wat 

320 

280 

280 

260 

190 


200 

175 

175 

m\ 

1181 

Bajra 

320 

280 

280 

200 

200 

200 

lla 

175 

125 

. 125 

Mung Mash 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Moth 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 


125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

Chaula 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 


75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Til (Sesauium) 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

S7\ 

87i 

Wi 

87^ 

87f 

Cotton 

240 

240 

240 

200 

160 


150 

150 

150 

125 

m 

Rabi — 






Wheat 

500 

400 

438 

300 

230 


243% 

250 

273f 

]S7i 

U3i 

Barlej 

650 

480 

480 

380 



300 

309 



Gojra 


410 

459 

344 


315 

275 

2S6| 

215 

153^ 

Gram 


400 

400 

330 


250 

250 

250 

206i 

m2\ 

God m 


440 

440 

330 

260 

300 

275 

275 

206i 

102i 

Taramira and 

320 

180 

180 

ISO 

180 

Satson 

200 

112^ 

112^ 

im 



In the follo'wiag table are dwwn. the estimates issued the Director 
of Land Records, showing the normal yield per acre of principal crops in 
the Gurgaon District quadrennially from 1907 08 until 192G 27 — 

118 
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Table 56. 


Estimates issued by the Director of Land Records, shouing the hormal 
Yields (tji lbs ) per Acre of the Principal Crops in the Gurgaon 
District 



1907 08 to 
1911 12 

lOP 13 to 
1916 17 

1917 18 to 
19^1 ‘>2 

19’2 23 to 
1920 27 

1927 28 to 
1931 32 

Crop 

Irn 

Un 


Un 

Im 

Ln 

Irn 

Un 

Im 

Un 


gated 

gated 

gU«l 

gated 

E..CI 

gated 

g.trf 

gated 

gat-d 

gated 

Wheat 

1 040 

o"0 

1 040 

5"0 

lOoO 

000 

I OjO 

600 

1 0^0 

5-0 

Barley 

1 349 

OoO 

1 340 

6>0 

1 400 

700 

1 300 

720 

1 200 

600 

Jouar 

600 

440 

600 

440 

600 

440 

COO 

440 

600 

440 

Baya 

S-’O 

340 

5^0 

340 

520 

400 

^’0 

400 

s^o 

400 

Gram 

900 

610 

900 

610 

000 

CIO 

000 

610 

DOO 

600 

Rape aeed 

GOO 

370 

600 

3*0 

600 

370 

600 

370 

600 

370 

Sugarcane 

1 7'>0 

930 

1 7''0 

030 

1 7^0 

930 

1 720 

030 

I 720 

930 

Cotton (cleaned) 

140 

UG 

140 

IKl 

140 

uo 

140 

100 

140 

"0 


2 As the Settlement Officer s note is \cry brief, the inspection note XIII 
of the Assistant Settlement Officer Mr G 31 Boughe\ is given below ^ 
Ho inspected the village on 14th February 1908 and reported that — 

“ The owners are 3Ieos who seem fairly well to do The abadi contains 
a number of houses much above the average Most of the strip of chiknote 
extending to the northeast corner from the abadt was flooded b> the 
Landolia m 1906 It is low Ijing and the people admit that floods do come 
occasionally The narnwte to the west of this cAtf note strip is excellent low 
l)ing land It is growing a very fair &ara}u crop this vear and m a good 
year must be wonderfully fertile In the southwest towards Nagma 
the soil gets lighter, but is good for the most part though a little of the o&i 
IS sandy and there is some bhur The nanwofe on the south east is good 
land but owing to the presence of salt m the soil at a distance of about 
five or SIX feet below the surface it is impossible to sink dJienHis there 
The wells are purely protective and the area affected is v ery small 

“ Holdings are v erv small being only about 2 acres free for profit per 
owner The figures for ploughs bullocks and population are as follows — 


Ploughs Bullocks Population 
Settlement 100 22o 1 099 

Now 91 189 1 056 

“ 562 acres of mortgaged land are cultivated by outsiders This puts 
a diitv of about 12 acres per plough on the land they cultivate, which is 
right 



“ A large mimljcr of mortgigctl land is cash rented, the ciistoinary 
rates being Ivs 1/ and Rs 5/ per higha The recorded rents agree \nth 
this and hardU anj alteiition lias been made m tliem The rates are high, 
are paid for the most part by tlie outsiders, and have undouhtedl} been 
forced up by competition 

“ At last settlement, Mr Chimimg reduced the_;3»ia from Rs 2,982/- 
to Rs 2,840/ at Yrhieh it now stands, no change hasing been made at the 
revision Transfers are \ery senoos The people seem to be absolutely 
reckless about mortgaging Apparently if a man has a field he does not 
wish to cultivate, he borrows money on it and the mortgagee puts in an 
outside tenant at a high rate 516 acres for Rs 85,215/- are with co 
sharers So, obnously there is plenty of money to be bad in the village 
and the mortgagees get a good retum for this money The consideration 
money in the sales s°ems to be quite /aj 2 i but Rs 100/ per is gn eii 
as the normil selling price of land Only 13 acres are admitted to ha\e 
]) 0 Cn mortgaged for wedding expenses 

“ Unredeemed debt amounts to Rs 10,333/ The present demand is 
by uo means ezcessi\e, and though tJie statistics seem to indicate the 
presence of distress, 1 do not tlunk this is the case Ploughs and bullocks 
have decreased, but they have sufficient for the cultn otion they undertake 
Mortgage is serious, but co sharers hold a good deal of it The area mort- 
gaged to money lenders is undoubtedly too large, but I should attribute it 
far more to bad management than to the assessment 
“ The following relief has been granted — 


Table 57 

Rehefi \n Reuentte Demands pranled (o Bhadas 


Year 

Suspendeil 

Land Retemje 

Collected 

Remitted 


Rs 

Bs 

Rs 

1882 83 

217 

72 

145 

1883 84 

690 



1884 85 


457 


1885 86 


239 


1899 1900 

1 845 



1900 01 


587 


1901 02 

1,462 


1,258 

1902 03 


731 


1903 04 


1S3 


1904 05 


274 


1905 06 

1 365 



1906 07 


441 

274 


Balance Rs 924/- 

“ Circle rate® Rs 2,860/ , half cash rents Rs 0,240/ , l/6th gross 
produce Rs 3,100/ 

“ The sullage is distinctly aboic the asciage of the circle, judging from 
this year’s baram crops Unaided In am irrigation whateier it is much 
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Wore secure tkan most I -would certainl} assess it at Rs 3,000/ but -witli Xlil 
small boldings and a sKortage of plougbs and bullocks, at present, more 
ttan tius IS perhaps mad^’isable 

‘ Raismg the fr?a fiaroni rate to Rs 1/14/0 -ne get a jama of Rs 3,038/- 
Increase 6 per cent Incidence Rs 2/ on 21 jcars matured ’ 

Another Settlement Officer, Mi B T Gibson, reported on 24th Feb 
luary 1909, as follows — 

“ Seen, llth April 1908, and man\ times before The % lUage is repotted 
not v-ell ofi It IS troublesome from administrate e point of sicw The 
are IS flooded during settlement were — 


Year 

Icres 

1904 05 


1906 07 

353 

1908 09 

1 241 


“ The average areas sown, matmed and failed duimg the last twent) 
one jeara are 1,864, 1 536 and 328 acres respcctiielj This harvest the 
matured crops are chain 113 taroHi 255 total 368 agamst twentj one 
years’ average of 1,016 acres 

‘ The village is much more Lghtly assessed than most m this circle, 
and though it is said not to be veil off we should I think, not assess lower 
than Jama, Rs 3,500/ rate, 2 annas over circle rates all round Inci 
dence on 21 years matured area Rs 2/4/6 , javta b) crop rates 3 222/ 
l/6th gross produce Rs 3, ICO/ , but these est mates are based on an area of 
1,419 acres agamst 1,536 acres, the 21 jcars’ average 

3 The character of each harvest for the five years 1922 23 to 1926 27, XlII 
for each of the chief crops is shown below — ® 

Table 58 

Character of Hariests zn Bhadas from 1922 23 to 1926 27 


(A A =sAbove average B A =Below average) 


Crops 

1922 23 

1923 24 

1924 25 

1925 26 

1926 27 

Khanf — 






Gowar 

A A 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Lad 

Bajra 

. 


B A 

B A 


Cotton 

J?a6i — 

Bad 

Bad 

Poor 

Poor 

lerj 1 u! 

Wheat 

Av erage 

A A 

Average 

Good 

kviriQi, 

Gram 

B A 

Average 


A A 

BA 

Saison 

Average 



B A 
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4 Inquiries were made from \arious cultivators at different times 
during the month of April 1927 regarding their estimate of the yield per 
bxghtt of each of the mam crops durmg each harvest m the previous five 
jears their answers were •very uncertain and generally contradictory 
and 80 have not been included 

MU 5 A 6 As stated by the Assistant Settlement Officer m his Inspection. 
Note the village is abo\e the avenge of the Circle hut the Settlement 
Officer in his Note stated that the village is reported not well off A 
careful examination of the answers given b> the cultivators to the mvesti 
gators inquiries tend to show that after due allowance is made for the 
tendency of the average zemindar to under estimate his produce the yield 
as given bj him came to about the average of the Circle Consequently the 
yields as assumed by the Settlement Officer may be accepted as applicable 
to Bhadas 



CHAPTER XIV 
RENTS 
A — Gexebal 

1 The following table shows how the cultivated area of the village xiv 
has been held and cultivated at the time each Quadrennial Record was ^ ' 
prepared beginning with 1909 10 

Table 59 

Acreage Cultualed hy Oaners and Tenants since 1909 10 


Year of jacoabandl 

Culti 

of the 
village 

Ac&eaoe 

ViVED 

CCLTI 

BY— 

AcBEAGE OlLTIVATED BY TE 

KAVTSATwiLL Paying — 

Owners 

Occu 

panev 

tenants 

Revenue 

rates 

Datai 

rates 

Cash 

rent 

Other 

]809 10 

1 658 

905 

17 

75 

314 

326 

2] 

P«rcenJas« 

WOO 

U6 

10 

4 5 

J9 0 

29 r 

2 3 

1911 12 

1 059 

937 

17 

78 

269 

333 

23 

Perc<nla;e 

WOO 

56 5 

10 


JO 2 

20 i 

1 4 

1015 16 

1,646 

937 

17 

116 

228 

32a 

23 

Percentage 

WOO 

56 0 

10 

7 1 

23 9 

19 7 

1 i 

1910 20 

1,553 

891 

17 

89 

163 

371 

22 

Percentage 

WOO 

57 4 

1 1 

5 7 

10 5 

23 9 


1923 24 

1,637 

875 

17 

134 

165 

404 

42 

Percentage 

1 WOO 

53 4 

JO 

92 

WO 

24 9 

2 6 

1927 28 

l,6o0 

990 

17 

128 

304 

189 


Percentage 

1 WOO 

60 0 

JO 

7 9 

131 

11 S 

wm 


The area worked by owners has alwajs been more than halt the cul 
tivated area of the village, while that under cash rents has been from 
one fifth to one fourth, except in the last quadrennial period when the 
owner cultivated area was the highest and the area under batai rent liad 
also increased considerably In this period 128 acres were under revenue 
rates, i e , the tenants Lad only to pay a rent equal to the revenue demands 
on the area , such lands are usually of inferior kmd, or are gi\ en on special 
concession in lieu of services rendered, or as chant} 

2 As indicated in Chapter V , there had been a gradual decrease m 
the area cultivated by owners pp to 1923 24, owing to the imusual number 
of deaths amongst the landowning classes, but they seem to have regained 
their position during recent years There was however, no difficulty m 
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tenants since the latnins had also taken to cultivation, and the 
^ - fact that tenants were rarely found cultivating the same piece of land for 
more than tv,© or three jears at a tunc, ^ould indicate that there exists 
keen competition among tenants for the available tenancies One of the 
results of this, noticed at the time of the inquiry, was, that there was a 
tendency for rents to increase 

\IV 3 Table 61 on the next page indicates changes in tenancy on thntj 

held rmmhers fJ hnsras) selected at landoin A cross indicates a change of 
tenant and a dash where no cliange has taken place It, however, does not 
mean that the tenant chants his landlord nhen he changes his tenancy 
on a Khasra since to woid the cultivator liavmg a claim on the land, the 
onners constantlj shift him from one plot to another Tenants generally 
get a long lease only under non resident mortgagees, since, owing to the 
difficulty of effective supervision and lack of local knowledge, outsiders arc 
handicapped in their choice and so rctam the known rather than bring 
in an unknown, tenant Tenancy contracts onl^ run from jear to jear, 
and are mostlj verba! 

XI\ 1 Owners gonerallj prefer cash rents, but tenants prefer share rents 
^ * for reasons already stated m Chapter V The preference however does 
not depend on the kind of crops to be sown 
XIV 5 The following table shows the cash rents wluch were prevalent in 
the village in 1926 27 — 


Table 60 

Cash Henls yaid on Different Classes of Soil 



bErJBATT SOIL BE'WS 

Lviip EEvrs 



, it,. Total 


Ra.be 

Total 

Bent 

Area 

„ , 1 Total 

ij G n ~ 

Aiiv’a Ks a p Rs 

Acres 

Rs a p 

Rs 

Acres 

Rs a p Rs 

Cliahi 

2 8 0 0 16 

4 



C 

7 14 11 « 

Vbi 

"•I ^ 7 9 4 182 

11 




7 8 4 26‘’ 

UcbTi 

283 7 6 9 •» 101 

44 



327 

7 5 0, 2 406 

Ala baraiu 

*•7 1 7 12 o «10 

8 



3o 

7 11 5* 271 

Bbur 

1 'll 0 0 11 

3 



1 

10 14 ej n 

Totil 

Jj; j '320 



i-S 

4W 

7 6 9j 2 OS'* 
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Table 61 


Chavges tn Tenancy on SO Ftelds 






Nears 


Serial No 

the field 

1923 21 

1924 

25 1925 26 

1926 27 

1 

\cres 

1 43 


X 

X 


> 

1 

_ 

_ 

X 

X 

3 

312 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

4 

1 28 

_ 

X 

X 

X 

j 

3 03 


_ 

— 

— 

C) 1 

0 47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

7 

312 


_ 

X 

X 

8 ' 

3 oO 


_ 

\ 

— 

a 



_ 

X 

X 

10 

312 


_ 

1 ^ 

X 

11 

3U 

_ 

_ 

1 X 

X 

12 

0 94 

» _ 

_ 

I — 

X 

13 

1 71 







X 

14 

1 2s 

_ 

_ 

— 


15 

1 78 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

16 

1 7S 


__ 


— 

17 

106 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

18 

106 

_ 

X 

_ 

- 

19 

6 69 

_ 


X 

X 

20 

1 46 

_ 


X 

X 

21 

I 33 

_ 

_ 

X 


22 

4 56 

_ 

_ 

X 


23 

103 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

21 

, 2 1o 

_ 

_ 

X 

— 

25 

1 118 

_ 


_ 

X 

26 

' 0 65 

_ 


— 

X 

27 

1 65 


_ 

_ 

X 

28 

071 

_ 

_ 

— 

X 

29 

0 90 


X 

X 

X 

30 

1 56 

— 

— 

X 

— 


In practice no distinction is made between tlie different classes of soils 
111 fixing casli rents Ordinarily hard clay or ckihwte is regarded as tlic 
best, and sand or bhiir as tbe worst kind of soil but mucb depends upon 
the means of iirigatiou aa affable for the land m question In Bhadas the 
onl} source of utificial irrigation is the KotU Bund but, as pointed out 
eirlici, tins bund can only help iir^tion during the ram) season 
when geuerall) speaking, there is no need for artificial ungation The 
wailable welL. arc of little aalue for irrigation and thus the whole village 
depends on rainfall As the rainfall is an imcertam factor the cultivators 
geuirall) consider aU aarieties of soda alike for the fixing of rent 
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siv. 

A 6 


An 

A 

13 18 


SI\ 
A 19 

Sl\ 

A iO 


6 An examination of Statement 8 of the YiUage Xote Boot showed 
that, from 1919 to 1924, cash rents remained at about Es 5/ per hgha 
In 1925 26, however, there was a tendency for them to rise and the same 
land was fetching from Rs 8/ to Rs 10/ per bigha The reason for this, as 
stated prenouslv, was the decrease m the owner cultivated area and the 
competition for land among menials who had begim to tahe to cultivation 
m larger number 

7 & 8 No 2 ab}i rents were preialent in Bhadas and no case came to 
the notice of the mvestigators where a fixed grain rent was taken irres- 
pective of the state of the crop 

9 to 12 Generallv no advances of cash or gram are gx\en by land 
lords to tenants but money lending owners make such advances when 
required Repayments of loans are made at hai% est time, just as m the 
case of non agriculturist lenders and any balances are carried forward to 
the next harvest Interest on cash advances is charged at the rate of 2 
per cent per mensem but on seed or other gram it works out to about 80 
per cent per armum Owners generally do not assist their tenants m any 
way, nor have the latter any prnileges or rights except that the occupancy 
tenants are the de facto owners of the trees whether new or old, on the land 
cultivated by them 

13 to 18 The landlord does not impose any conditions regarding the 
growing of fodders neither is the tenant granted any concessions m this 
respect , fodder crops including straw are not shared and there are no 
conditions in the tenancy to prevent their being sold ofi the land 

19 There are no grazing tenancies m the %Tl]age 

20 The owner does not usually exercise any influence in directing the 
rotation or selection of crops to be grown YTiere a tenant pays a share 
rent he is under a tacit obligation to cultivate every mch of his holdmg 
unless the owner permits him to do otherwise No such stipulations are 
however made with tenants paying cash lents 

21 E\ciy iihager, whether owner or tenant, is entitled to giaze bs 
cattle on a tenant s fallow fields 

22 In the past every villager had the right to take as much manure 
as he wanted free of charge from the tillage heaps, but since the manure 
pits have been dug, the owner has the sole right to all that his pits contain 

23 There are no com grmdmg mills m the village 
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24 L 25 There are no conditions fotbiddmg or restricting culti%a 
tion of lands under tenancy except that msome cases yten the tenant is 
not trustworth) the o^Ticr insists on the har\ested crops being brought for 
threshing to his own pair (threslung floor) The tenants do not object 
to the owners of the land visiting the fields and a lewing the crops 1 ut such 
industrious owners are rare in the Mewat 

“^6 Generali) the owners do not renew the lease of tenants on share 
rents if the latter do not culti\ate satisfactonl) but no case came to the 
notice of the in\ estigator of a tenant 1 eing e\ icted for pofir culti\ ation 
B — Batsi Rents 

1 to 4 The rate of bafai fox all crops prevalent m the village on every 
class of soil m each harv est is msji i e half and half betw een the landlord 
and tenant except in the cas of vegetables melons tobacco and zai I rabi 
crops for which the share is tvro thirds to the tenant and one third to the 
owner Government dues are alwa}s pai I b) the owner but if a landlord 
13 absent from the village at the time of pajment the tenant paj s and 
afterwards recovers the amount from the landlord Vo additional cesses 
are paid to the landlord b) the tenant 

6 d. 6 The crop is usually divided on the tenants pair and after 
division the owner and the tenant each take away their own shares A 
division was witnessed b> the investigator m 1926 The landlord was a 
Meo and the tenant a chamar The produce of 8 93 acres was wheat and 
gram lying in two separate heaps on the tenant s threshing floor A village 
inahajan was sent for with his weights and scales the accuracy of which 
was not tested by either party but both sat neat the heap when the mahajan 
began the division He weighed out wheat in five seer lots counting the 
number of weighings as he proceeded WTien about half of the original 
heap had been weighed out he started another heap in which an equal 
number of five seer lots were put He then divided equally what remained 
of the original lot among the two heaps gram was ako divided m the same 
way between the two parties Bhttsa was next divided by measuring out 
In baskets two equal heaps and one basketful of straw was weighed in 
order to obtain an estimate of the weight of each party s share Then 
came the division of uncrushed stems and stalks which was done m the 
same way as for straw The total share of each came to — 

Mds Srs 

^Vieat 15 5 

Gram 9 26^ 

Straw etc 16 35 


MV 

A 

24 *>0 


XIV 
V 6 


xn 

i> 
1 4 


MV 

B 

oO 
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Nothmg vf^,s taken from the common heap for chanty efo nor were 
j 6 any dednetion? made The shop keeper wejgbman received nothing for his 
services but according to the investigator he had the hope (very often 
realized) of being amply repaid for this trouble later by claiming neighmg 
charges when the money lender came to demand the repayment of the 
} ear s debt fiom either or both parties 

7 No deductions arc made from the common lieap for the menials 
\3 both onner and tenant pay their own men after the crop has been divided 
It IS customary or included by implication m the conditions of tenanev 
for the owners share to be threshed by the tenant free of charge In small 
tenancies the reaping is done by the tenant himself but m. large holdings 
1 ibourers arc employ e<l and paid as follows — 

(o) If paid m cash the tenant beam the whole burden the ovuer 
being liable for nothing 

(b) "Where the payment is m kind (and this is the general practice 
in the village) five or siz pulis or bundles of the harvested crop per head 
per day are given from the common heap and the owner and tenant thus 
share the burden equally ^\hen the tenant does the work he also reaps 
the owner s share free of charge 


XIV 

B 

b U 


\zv 

B 

IJ 14 


SI\ 


B 15 


XIV 

B 


8 to 12 As already stated no deductions are made from the common 
heap for the services rendered by menials The tenant provides all the 
seed and this is deducted from the common heap About 1900 there 
existed the practice of taking out from the common heap about four or fiv e 
seers for every forty maunds of produce foi chanty but at the time of 
the mqiuries the custom was no longer m vogue 

13 A 14 All fodder crops ate shared like other crops whether the 
fodder IS us-’d green or after it has been harvested In case either of the 
parties does not require any green fodder he is entitled to have the standing 
crop divided so that his share may ripen IVhen a standing crop does not 
appear promising the owner often gives his share to the tenant but as 
already stated he is allowed no othei concessions The tenants are free to 
sow vegetables but only Mali tenanta do so the Meo legaids the raising of 
such crops as beneath his tbgmty The ovmei invariably claims a 'share of 
all crops grown by his tenant 

15 ho gift of animal produce is made by the tenant to the landlord 

1C to 18 Any straw available is divided equally between the landlord 
and tenant and the lattei is free to sell his ow n share of the fodder or straw 


l« IS 
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if Iv" desires No conditions ire imposed bv the hndlord rogirdm" the xn 
area or kind of fodder crops grown IG 18 

19 to 21 No changes h'vvc occurred m the bafai rates with ii the \n 
meraorj of the present generation, either m the \ilIago or hereabouts the 19 21 
half and half rate has been preaalent as far back as the zemindars remember 
and this IS charged b\ both oivners and mortgagees The tenures run 
from year to year and the tenant if allowed to continue cnlti\ation of 
the same land alwai s enters into a new contract at the expirs of the old 
lease 

23 There are seaeral instances of share tenants subletting tlieir \n 
tenancies to otheis but alwaas with tlie owners permission the oiiginal 
tenant is then free of the tcnanci and ceases to benefit in anj wa^ 
from it 

23 A special inquiry was made into the conditions of ten holdings xit 
leased out on Iia^/ balai rents bine of these had all baxon land and the 
tenth was m part 6araru and in part irrigated The following statement 
shows the returns to tlie landlord per cultuated acre in terms of cash 
during the sears the holdings were culti\ated bj balai tenants Details 
of cropping on these holdings arc gnen as an Appendix to this chapter 

In the case of the baram holdings as the land is wholh dependent on 
rainfall the share of the landlord fluctuates with — (o) the amount of ram 
during the vear (6) feitilita of the soil and (c) the market %ahie of the 
crops sown Thus the comparatively very high return from the first holding 
was due to the fact that no portion of the land was left unsown and the 
crops grown were those with a high market \alue Holding III m 1922 23 
and Holdings M and \ II m 1920 26 show comparatnelv poor returns asm 
the first holding a ramor crop like gouar was sown and half of it w as used 
-ts- jfovfiieT I'iT fie sewiri fie jreAi wfeur? to ie tery iVw ewrng periaps- 
to the low fertiUty of the soil while m the third larger areas were left 
fallow or put under fodder-> and the crops sown were also not so valuable 
Yerv poor returns were received from Holdings VIII and I\ in 1923 24 
when much of the crops sown did not matmre Holding IX did not gne 
au} return to the landlord m 1922 23 and 1925 26 when the land w as put 
under fodder crops or left fallow a small area on this holding was put 
under barlev m 1922 23, but it did not mature 
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T^bi£ 62 . 


B Zi 


Holding 

the 

Lolding 

1921 22 

1922 23 

1923 24 

1921 2j 

1925 26 


Acre*' 

Bs 1 p 

Its a p 

Rs a p 

Il« 1 p 

Rs a p 


1 43 





19 14 3 

II 

1 34 





23 U 1 

III 

1 4G 

12 2 0 

J 8 4 

13 3 8 

• 

16 7 0 

IV 

5 18 





16 7 3 

I 

1 84 




12 0 4 

17 0 2 

VI 

Qflt 





9 11 7 

VII 

2T8 




12 12 4 

6 7 10 

VIII 

3 03 


25 9 6 

1 1 34 

21 2 0 

21 1 4 

IX 

0 47 


Nil 

2 10 7 

14 2 11 

Nil 

X 

181 


9 6 7 

7 15 9 

19 10 3 

14 11 10 





! 


. 


* Callirated by ovucr f loformation incomplete 
KOTE — Holdings I to IX are tarani, and Holding X is « part 6aran» and w 
well irngated 


Bafai Eenis per Culinated Acre receited by Landlords frcm Ten 
Holdings Examined. 

I Bent PEB ACEP 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIV 
RFTURN ON L\NDS LEASED ON KIND RENT 
A special inquiry was made into the conditions of ton holdings leased 
out on balat rents to ascertain the return to the landlord from the land 
All the holdings were on half batai t e equal sharing of produce except 
that on certain areas some crops were used as green fodder bj the tenant 
The first nine holdings were baram and the tenth Mas m part barani anl 
m part mcU irrigated The retun^ to the landlord howe\er include the 
reienue demands which in this \illage are paid by him and these should 
be excluded to get the net return on land unfortunately the figures of 
the re\enue demands leaied on these holdings are not available 

Holding I 

A tenant cultivated 1 43 acres on half batai during the rear 1925 26 
previous to this the plot had been held b> other tenants who had paid cash 
rents During the Ihanf of 19‘’5 the area h\ fallow and in the next rabi 
was put under wheat gram and sarson The landlord received produce 
from the holding worth Rs 71/5/7 which gave hun a return of Rs 49/14/3 
per cultivated acre The following table shows the areas and crops sown — 




Produce 

obtained 

Landlord s Share (J) 

Crops sown 1925 26 

Area 

Amount 

\alue 

Kkanf 1925 — 

Fallow 

Rabi 1926 — 

IVheat 

Gram 

Sarson 

Acres 

1 43 

1 251 
0121 
006 

hlaunds 

16 

10 

Maunds 

8 

5 

Rs a p 

36 9 1 

34 12 6 

Total 

Return per cultiiated 
acre 

143 

26 

U 

71 5 7 

49 J4 Z 


Holding II 

A tenant cultivated I 34 acres in 1925 26 the plot vas held bv a 
mortgagee and m the previous jear had been let on cash rent to another 
tenant During Oar?/ 19‘’5 the land remamed fallow m the next ra6? it 
was put under wheat gram and sarson but the last mentioned was Tzsed 
as green fodder by the tenant and the owner did not receive any share 
His share of wheat and gram amounted to 7 maunds valued at Rs 32/ 
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T\luch gave lum 
Hblc shows tlie 


■> ict,ra „I n, 2^14/1 per cultn ■ito.l 
cropping in 1925 26 — 


loro 


The following 


Cr9pssown 192j 26 

1 


1 Landlopd s Sn^RE (i) j 


obtained 

Amount 

Value 

Khanf 192o 

Tallow 

Rail 192o— 

Wieat 

Gram 

Sarson 

Acres 

1 34 

0 941 

0 31/ 
009* j 

'laimds 

14 

Maunds 

[ 

7 ' 

Rs a p I 

32 0 0 J 

Total 

Rfiurn per oulfiiat^'d 1 
acre 1 

f« 1 

1 

U 

r 1 

1 

32 0 0 

23 U 1 

L ictl a" green fod ler ' . , . ’ 


Holding III 

lomJv on ’'“'‘’'"S I « acres vis culti^ itcd bj two tensnts 

1921 but the'oroTi t wliole lend was put under bajra in Vtartf 
we?e sowVrf Sb >922 Siam, UjiJr and msd 

by the cultivnt™ wa ®iaP failed and sarson was fed to the cattle 

“Led at Rs fr/fo/r >«"i ma'mia ofM«> 

1 Slued at R 17/12/6 a return of Rs 12/2/0 per cultivated acre 

tenan™”in wimfwy hr^/the 'vas cultivated by another 

lie iisefl a<! ffriamn area under gouaT, half of which 

iVrtho K*nf ? it' ‘0 mature , m rah 

maund value? landlords share of joun, was o^ one 

fol* W e>«ng him a return of He 1/8/4 per cultivated 
rntn mf io ?4 Idiartf 1923 the land again Jaj fal/ow but in the 

fniide. 1 , firam and sarson were put in Sarson being used as 

T*^ j X tenant the landlord received 7 mauiids of wheat and cram 
valued at Rs 19/6/0 or a return of Rs 13/3/8 per cultuated acre 

In 1924 and rubi 1925 the plot was cult<\ated b 7 the owner 

linr.fx. * *1 cultivated by a balai tenant and remained fallow during 

nr-im'* 4 . cA “ ™6» 1926 was 5| maunds of wheat and 

V landlord a return of Rs 16/7/0 

p r ciiltnated acre sarson was also sown but it was used as green fodder 
Dy the tenant 

. *''' r”' >92: 22 to 1925 26 the owner received n return 

ot Ks 10/13/3 p“r cultivated acre p“r jear on an average of four years 
when the land wxs leased out The details of these a ears are shown 
below t . 




Crops sown m 1921 21 
and 1925 26 

Vrea 

Produce 

liVNDLORD s 

Shvre (4) 

obtained 

Imoiint 

Value 


Icres 

Miimds 

Maitnil- 

R« a p 

Khanf, 1921— 

Bajra 

Rah, 1922— 

1 46 

hharalxi 



Gram 

0 62 

hharalxt 



Bejhar 

0 78 

8 

4 

17 12 6 

Sarson 

0 06* 




Total 

1 46 

8 


17 12 6 

Return per cultuated acre 




12 2 10 

KhariJ, 1922— 





Gowar 

Rah, 1923— 

1 46* 

2 

1 

2 3 7 

Fallow 

146 




Total 

146 

> 

1 

2 j 7 

Return per cultuated acre 




18 4 

Khanf 1923— 

Fallow 

J?a6j, 1921— 

1 46 




IVheat 

1 251 

1 14 

m 

19 6 0 

Gram 

0151 


SaTsot% 

006* 




Total 

146 

14 

r 

19 5 0 

Return per cultuated acre 




3 S 

Khanf 1925— 

Fallow 

Rah, 1926— 

1 46 




llTieat 

1 251 

104 

5i 

21 0 0 

Gram 

015/ 

Sarson 

0 06* 




Total 

' 146 

i0\ 


24 0 0 

\ Return per cultuated acre 




16 7 0 


* Used as green fodder m part or whole 


HoldiHff -fl 

This holding had an area of 5 18 acres and was culti% ated bj a tenant m 
1925 26 la the two years prea was to tbrs it was cultu ated bv the owner, 
while prior to that it was with a mortgagee who took the land as tenant on 
cash rent The land remained fallow' la lhartf 1925 In rabi 1926 the 
cultivator put in wheat, gram and sara®” The landlord’s share valued at 
Es 90/6/11, gave him a return of Es 17/7/3 per cultivated acre The 
following table shows the details — • 



m 


Crops sown 1925 26 

Area 

Prod ice 
obtained 

Landlord s Share (J) 

Amount 

( Value 


Acres 



Rs 1 p 

Khanf 1925— 





Paliow 

516 



] 

Rabi 1926— 










Gram 

137 } 

35 

n\ 


Sarson 

0 25 

3 

n 

j JO G 11 

Total 



19 

, 90 6 11 

Return per eulliialed acre 




. 17 7 2 


Iloldtng J 

This holdmg had ati area of I 84 acres During Viartf 1924 it remained 
fallow and in the next rabt was put under barley and iaramxra the latter 
being used as green fodder The value of the landlord s share m barley 
came to Es 22/1/11 gmnghimareturnof Ks 12/J/4 per cultivated acre 
In iftan/ 1925 ^oirar was sown and used as green fodder and m rabt the 
landlord got 9 maunds of barley worth Ps Sl/4/10 or Ks 17/0/2 per 
cultivated acre Thus during these two years the landlord got an average 
return of Rs 14/8/3 per cultivated a'‘re The following table shows the 
oroppmg during 1924 26 


Crops sown 1924 26 

Area 

Produce 

obtained 

LA^SLOBn8 Share (i) 

Amount 

Value 


Acres 

Maunds 


Bs a p 

Khanf 1924— 





Fallow 

184 




Rabt 1925— 





Bailey 

131 

16 

8 

22 1 11 

Toramira 

003* 




Total 

184 

lb 

8 

22 i 11 

Return per cultivated acre 




12 0 4 

Khanf 1925 — 





Gowar 

I 84* 




Rabi 1926— 





Barley 

184 

18 

9 

31 4 10 

Total 

1S4 

18 

y 

31 4 10 

Return per culliialeA acre 




17 0 2 


• Used as green fodder 

HiMtng VI 

In 1925 26 this holding of 0 94 acres was cultivated by a tenant 
previously it was worked by the owner himself The land lemamed fallow 
during khanf 192o but in rahi the landlord got 2 maunds of wheat and gram 
•w his share valued at Es 9/2/3 or Rs 9/11/7 per cultivated acre Details 
are as follows 





1 

Produce 

obtained 

I tKDronns Sninn (i) 

Crops sown 19'’o 26 

Area | 

Amount 

1 alue 

hkanf 192o — 

Tallow 

Rabt 1926— 

Wheat 

Gram 

SflVSOH 

Acres 

094 

0 621 

0 26/ 
006* 

Maunds 

4 

Arniiid'i 

Rs a p 

9 2 3 

Total 

1 Relnrn percullnated aer 

j 0 94 



9 » 3 

9 11 7 


Holding rii 

This holding comprised 2 78 acres and was culti%ated br a tenant 
on bafat rent, from 1924 to rabt 1926, though m lhasra girdaicait it 

was entered as being on cash rent Before this the land was cultuated 
by the owner himself In ViartJ 1924 about half the area was put under 
byra but it failed as also massar on 0 03 acres m the neirt rabi The return 
to the landlord was Rs 33/13/4 or Rs 12/14/2 per cultnited acre Xext 
year the land was put under cltan and til the former was fed green to cattle 
and the latter failed to mature In rabi 1 24 acres were put under gram and 
barley and gave the l-iudlord 4 maunds of produce worth Rs 16/3/10 a 
return of Rs 6/7/9 per cultivated acre The following table shows the crops, 
area produce and value during the two years — 


Crops sown 1924 “^6 

Irea 

Produce 

obtained 

Lsm>losds 

SHiSE (4) 

Amount 

Value 

hhanf 1924— 

\cre« 

Maunds 

Maunds 

Hs 

a 


Bajra 

Fallow ] 

1 28 

1 50 

Kliaraba 





Rail 1925— 







tiVheat 

Gram 

2211 

0 221 

20 

10 

33 

5 

4 

Barley 

0 32 

2 

1 

2 

8 

0 

'Slassar 

003 

Khaiaha 





Total 

2 78 

22 

11 

3o 

13 

4 

Ret irn per cuKivoleJ ocre 




V 

14 

3 

Kharif 19‘>o— 

1 37* 






dart 






I'll 

012 

Kharaba 





Fallow 

I 29 






Rabi 19‘’6— 







Gram 

Barlej 

0 627 

0 621 

8 

4 

lo 

3 10 1 

Fallow 

lo4 






1 Total 

IffeMm per cuUiialed acre 

2 7* 

8 

4 

Jo 

5 

3 10 

7 9 


Used tks gteen ioddei 
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xi\ 

App 


Holdxng Till 

The ari.a of this holding -was 3 03 acres and it was mortgaged hut was 
culti\ated by hatai tenants under the mortgagor from 1921 22 to 1925 26 
Complet'^ information of the cropping during the >ears 1921 22 and 1923-24 
are not avulabl For tlie years 1922 23, 1924 25 and 1925 26 the landlord 
got a r turn of Es 25/9/8 Rs 21/2/0 and Rs 21/1/14 per cultiiated acre, 
respe tively or on an average of Rs 22/14/6 pet year Details of eiopping 
during these years are shown below — 





\ Landlord s Share (J) 



Produce 

obtained 



Crops sown 

Area 

Amount 

Value 


Acres 

Kfaunds 

Maunds 

Rs a p 

Ehanf 1922— 

Tallow 

Rah 1923— 

3 03 




Qochn\ 

281 

22 

11 

31 6 10 

Safson 

0 22 

16 

n 

46 2 5 

Total 

3 03 

37 

ISi 

77 0 3 

Return per cuUiiated acre 



25 9 8 

Kharxf 1924— 

Fallow 

Rah 1925— 

3 03 




Barley 

Gram 

1431 

0 29/ 

18 

9 

22 S 0 

^Vheat 

125 

14 

7 

23 5 4 

iSarJon 

006 

5 

2J 

18 10 

Total 

3 03 

37 

ISi 

64 0 2 

Return per cultivated acre 



21 2 0 

Khanf 1925— 




6 10 8 

Bajra 

037 

3 

n 

Do 

0 37 

Ehataba 



Til 

003 

Do 



Cotton 

150 

Do 



Gouar 

Rah 1926 

0 76* 




Wteat 

1251 

15 

71 

34 4 3 


0 47/ 

16 0 0 

Barley 

125 

8 

4 

Sar^on 

0 06 





303 

28 

14 

63 14 2 j 

Return per cultnated acre 

. 






Used as green fodder 
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UcHtng IX 

A. Viah teuaut cultuated thib Uoldmg of 0 47 acres from 1922 to rahi 
1920 on balat rent , before this it \sas cultnated b\ a Alah tenant pa\ing 
cash rent For t\\ o \ ears, 1922 23 and 192o 26 the landlord did not get 
an} share as the crops sown either failed to mature or were used as fodder 
In 1923 24 and 1924 25 he received as his share produce woith Rs 1/4/0 
and Rs 6/10/8, or returns of Rs 2/10/7 and Rs 14/2/11 per cultivated 
acre, respective!} The following table shows the details — 


Crops SOSO 1922 26 Ana „b'°amS 

Lvndlord’s Shvre {^) 

Amount \ alue 

1 Iciea 1 Maunds 

Kharif 1922— 1 

Chari 1 0 47* 1 

jRa6i 1923 — | i 

Barley 0 22 Kharaba 

Fallow 0 25 [ 

Maunds Bs a p 

Total 0 47 

ReturnpercuUnaled acre 


Khanf, 1923— 

Jowar 0 2d 1 

CAart 0 22* 

Rahi, 1924— 

Toria 0 34 Kharaba 

Barlej 1 0 13 Do 

* 

1 4 0 

Total 0 47 1 

RelurnpercuUiialedacre^ 

1 

14 0 

2 10 7 

Khanf, 1924— ! I 

Chan 1 0 47* 1 

Rahi, 1925 — 

Gram 0 031 . 

Barle) [ 0 441 I 

2 6 10 S 

Total 1 047 \ 4 

Belurnper cultuated acre^ 

2 6 10 8 

14 2 11 

Khanf, 1925— ' 

Chan 0 47* 

Rabx, 1926— 

Fallow 0 47 | 

1 

Total 0 47 

Return percultnatedacre 



• Uied as green fodder 
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Holding X 

llxe area of this holding ■was 1 18 acres and “was m partirell irrigated 
and m part barani It was cultivated on baUix rent from Ichanf 1921 to 
rabi 1925 bj one tenant and during 1925 26 by other tenants Complete 
information of croppmg is not avadaUe for 1921 22 The annual return 
per culti\ated acre to the landlord fox (out years 1922 23 to 1925 26 
was Rs 9/6/7 Rs 7/15/9, Rs 19/10/3 and Rs I4/I1/I0, respectively or on 
an average Rs 12/15/1 Details of croppmg during these years are shown 
below — 




Produce 

obtained 

Lakdlord s Share (|) 

Crops sown 1922 26 

Area 

Amount 

\alae 


Acres 

Miunds 

Maunds 

Rs a p 

KhanJ 1922— 





Goitar 

1 18 

10 

5 

11 1 9 

Rah% 1923— 





Fallow 

118 




Total 

118 

10 


11 1 0 

Rtiurn percuhiiatcdacrc 




9 G 8 

KhanJ 1923 — 





Fallow 

1 18 




Rabi 1924 — 





^^heat 

0161 



0 in 1 

Gram 

012/ 


■ 


Barley 

0 84 

C 

3 

6 10 9 

Sarson 

006* 




Total 

ns 

S 

4 

9 G 10 

Return} ercuUuafcdacrc 




7 15 9 

K) inf 1924— 





Bajra 

0 94 

b 

3 

12 8 2 

Jouar 

012* 




Oonar 

0-12* 




Rabi 192o — 





Gram 

1 18 

8 

4 

10 10 8 

Total 

118 

11 


23 2 10 

Relurnpercultiialei acre 



1 

19 10 o 

KhanJ 1930— 





Fallow 

1 18 


. 1 


Rabi 1926— 





Barley (unimgated) 

0 56 

4 



Barley (irrigated) 





Total 

118 

10 


17 6 3 

Return i ercullnaledacrc 






• Used as green fodder 



CHAPTER XV 
EXPENSES OF CULTIVATION 
A — Particular Holdings 

1 Tte expenses of cultivation of five particular holdings were XV 1 
examined in detail They relate to the jear 1925 26, i e , the year 
previous to the first inquiry Unfortunately complete data were not 
forthcoming and the results may be taken as approximate onl} 

Holding I 

(t) The holding had an area of 4 il acres and was acquired bj the 
present owner in June 1926 , prior to that he cultivated it as a Case i 
mortgagee Of the area 0 03 acres was uncuUucable waste and the rest 
arable The soil was classed as deAn, and the table on the next page 
shows the cropping of the holding for five years 1921 22 to 1925 26 In 
two years only were there failures of crops 42 1 per cent in 1921 22 
and 2 8 in 1924 25 , in other jeais all the area sown came to maturity 
(tt lit) The present owner cultivated the holding himself The 
members of his family who assisted him, were his two wives, a son of 16, a 
daughter of 14, and two nephews of 15 and 13 years of age The last two 
had a half share m the land, but being mmors they lived with their uncle 
(iw) One ploughman was employed for six months at Rs 12/ in 
cash, and daily food He ploughed the land six times— (one bigha or 0 625 
acres took about a day to plough) The same man also ploughed another 
7 or 8 btghas m a difierent holdup in which the owner had a share, and 
also looked after his cattle for another six months He was paid m all 
Rs 50/- with food for the whole year, » e , for the second half of the year 
he got Rs 38/- plus food Casual labourers were also employed on the 
holding durmg the year One labontei was employed for five days at four 
annas per day and food during the sowing of the rabi crop 

Eight labourers (m addition to two famdy members who also helped), 
were employed for har%estmgthe rufri crop and were given five seers of gram 
each pet day The men worked from 10 a m to 12 noon and then from 
1 30 to 6 p m daily Two men were also employed for a couple of days m 
carrying the rabi crop to the thieshing floor and were paid four annas per 
day plus food , the cart and cattle used beloi^ed to the owner Three men 
139 
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T^ble 63 


Annual Cropping on Holding I for the Jive Years, 1921 22 to 1925 26 



^ ole —Figures iq brttck«<s $bow tbe ddditionO irJjich fujJed 


tsere engaged for six dajs to help in threshing and were paid at the same 
rate as abo\e These labourers and one member of the familj were bus} 
Vi mnowing tlie rabi crop for three da^s, and it took them another two daj s 
to bring the gram home the labourers were paid the same wages as the 
others There was no saum or lAan/harrest 

(i) Two bullocks were employed on the holding from April to Decern 
her The) did all the work on 9 37 acres which included the land owned 
jomtlj m another holding, they also carried some gram to Kosi market 
and brought back building material 

(ti) Ko Cattle were hired Four other bullocks of the owner and two 
others borrowed were used for threshing wheat payment was made 
for the borrowed oxen but, according to the prevailing custom the service 


was repaid m kind liter 



ul 


(i'll) About 300 maunds of manure which consisted of cow dung and 
house-sweepings ^\as applied to 0 62o acres The manure ^as taken from Case i 
the common \il\ige filth heaps and cost noth ng 

(tin ix) The cattle ^erc fed on the following fodders and grains all 
home produced during different times in the jear — 

Green jouar and goiiar kutlt (i e chopped) and sani (mixture) of 
gowar gram and dr) chart later kutti of green sorsow with sain of gouar 
to be followed b} of green gram and <?oMar sain and finallj dxj chaff 

with saiu of gram A.11 the fodder and gram was home produced The 
investigator estimated that otdinaril} a pair of bullocks consumed dail\ 
about eight annas w orth of fodder and eight annas worth of gram 

(x xi) A bst of agricultural implements which this cultivator possess 
cd IS shown m Table G4 These arc fashioned bv the blacksmith and 
carpenter as part of their customarv contract out of the material supplied 
to them The total cost of all the implements amounted to Rs 31/6/0 
ho other implements were lured or used during the jear If additional 
implements are required the cultivators borrow them from each other 
(arm) Other expenses of cultivation included about Ks 5/ incurred 
on the purchase of oil milk etc required for two sick bullocks Re 
sharpening of daranti$ and gandasas cost about Re 1/ annual!} and other 
tools are repaired b} the lamiM as part of their customarv duties For 
carriage of manure three men were emplo}ed for three davs at four annas 
petdaj withfood kbouttenseers of gfii wete given to the bullocks during 
Bhadon and Kuar {Asuj corresponding to September) and salt cost one 
rupee 

(xii) The owners father had purchased the cart about twent} }ears 
ago kt the time of mquirj it was bemg used for carting manure harvested 
and threshed crops and house bmldmg and sundrj other materials The 
initial cost on the cart had been Rs 100/ and ropes w orth Rs 50/ had to 
be purchased for use with it Rs 15/ were also spent on paKhhs or bags 
and Rs 25/ on a tepat or khes which is spread in the cart before loading it 
with gram The total expenditure thus came to about Rs 190/ The 
wheels are changed ever} three }ears and cost on each occasion about 
Rs 50/ , about Rs 10/ are also spent annuall} on miscellaneous repairs 
The cart was not plied for hire and during the harvestmg season was m use 
for as manv as 18 hours a dav , from 2 a m to 8 p m lu 192o 26 the owner 
carted on it about 28 maunds of sarson to Kosi market, and the journe} 
took 51 hours each wav , it was also used to carry bricks stones concrete. 



w 

\ (a) 
Case 1 
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Table 64 


Ltst of AffrteuUural Implements tn Holding I 


D&ai, Hal (plougU) — 

M oo<I worth about 
Ptnhan (U oocJcii toul 
Ilalas {Beam) 

A«» (Plonglisharc) 
Jua (lohc) 

Nart and Santo 


and leveller) 

Hope ior solxi^a 
Khitrpaa (Trowela) 

Osniasa (Chopper) 

h am or Phaola (Mattock) 
JtM or Jar (Yoke) 

Pal (Hempen rope net) 
iltd (M ooden stake) 

Hai (Small coulter) 

San^a or J«b (Pronged 
rake) 

Daranh (Sickle) 

Orna (Seed drill) 

Gadala or Qdhna (Spade) 


Number 

Approvi 
mate da 
rabihty 

Value 

pet 

article 


Tears 

Ra a p 



. 0 12 0 

i 

1 

0 8 0 

1 


3 0 0 

I 

1 

0 12 0 

1 

3 

1 I 4 0 1 

" 


1 1 4 ft 1 

' 

5toe 

1 

7 0 0 

2 


I 0 0 

4 

3 

0 4 0 

1 

1 U>2 

10 0 

1 

3 

2 0 0, 

■ 1 

1 

10 0^ 

1 ! 


4 0 0 G 
I 

■ 1 


1 0 0 r 

4 

4 



3 

0 8 0 

1 

3 

0 10 0 

‘ 1 

5 to 6 

0 4 0 

1 

3f 6 0 


The material being supph 
ed the carpenter fashion' 
the plough as part of liis 
customary contract read} 
made, he suppLes the 
wooden portions foi 
Rs 1/8/0 The blacksimtfc 
•makes the ploughshare 
out of iron eupphed to 
him, as part of his custom 
ary duties The coulfei 
and the ploughshare have 
bj he ehaBged {lequantly 
the other parts may last 
a long time 

The wood if purchased 
costs about Rs 7/ 


Cost of iron portion 


tl IS durmg threshing 


fuel etc anti the intestigator estimated that about Es 15/ was the cash 
xaluc of its couttibution m 6oimftct\.oa vrtth. thft cultivattoa ot thvs 


holding 

(xu) In one bujha the owner sowed 25 ijcera of whett, 5 seers of gram 
and ^ seer of sarson the whole of which was taken from the pre\ lous j car s 
stock , its value at sowing time was Es 3/9/0 


(iin xji) No other expenses other than those mentioned, were 
incurred on sowing, harvestmg, threshmg and winnowmg or on cultivation 
after sowing, neither were any farther deductions made from the common 
heap 




m 


Holdimq n. 


(i) The holding was owned hy a Veo and h'ld an area of 1\ acres, XV 
the whole of which was under euhivation Tlie table on the next page 0386*2 
shows the cropping in each of the fi\e jears 1921 22 to 1925 26 In the 
first three jears there was some failnre of crops, but m the last two jears 
all sown matured 

(it til) The land was cultivated by the ownei himself who had oulj 
lus wife to assist V m , he took no partner in cultivation 

(lu) One ploughman was employed for six months for the Asarhi 
crop and ploughed the land seven times in all, besides ploughing 8 bigJuib 
111 another holding where tlie owner had a share He was guen 15 maunds 
of gram and also his dailj food Another labourer was employed for seven 
days at sowing time and was paid 4 annas a day plus food 

Duxmg the lhanf, 1925, onl> youar was sown on 1 31 acres of laud 
and this was cut green b\ one of the fanulv and used as fodder For 
harvesting the rabi harvest the liuslwind and wife and six labourers worked 
for twelve days , the htter were each given five seers gram dailj plus food 
One member ofthefamilj andtwolabourers were busv for 20 days bringing 
the sheaves to the threshing floor and threshing winnowing and garnering 
the crop The cart and oxen used belonged to the cultivator , and the 
wages of the labourers were the same as above 

(o) Two bullocks were maintained on the holding and thej did ill 
the work required The} were also used m the beklt (cart) when the familj 
went on pleasure trips or accompamed marriage parties 


(tJi) No cattle were hired during the year Six bullocks wore, how 
ever, borrowed during the year from another cultivator for six da}S on the 
customar} terms, i e service for service 

{vn) No manure was applied to the land 

(will lai) The cattle were fed as m Holding I Nothiug was pur 
chased, everythmg being home produced 


(xxii) The cultivator had implements similar to those Ju Holding 
I, except that he did not possess a yur (j oke for cattle workmg a well) and 
a pal (rope net) , the latter was borrowed when required The cost of 
the implements came to Rs 26/6/0 


(nil) Among other expenses of cultivation, ywr, fel (oil) milk, etc , 
worth Rs 2/ were used for the bullocks, who were also given 10 seers of 
ghi ■>nd salt worth Ec 1/- during Vugust and September Eesharpenin" 
of implements cost about one rupee 



Table 65 


Cropping on HoUmg II fortheC,. Y 
^ we/ne Years, 1921 22 to 1925 26 



Figures in brackets show the additional area which failed 
J™) The oultivalor hni bought luu cart secoud hand a couple of 
yeata previcuely lor Be 60/ So far rt had rcqcied no repana , the value 

done .n oLberat^'^o/ “ 

000 .'"!!! *’y tto cultivator was aU home produced and 

seers ea h f o^bout 25 seers per 6,jJa were used for wheat, 5 
seers each for gram and jonar and one quarter seer for 

(r». rri) No other expenses m couuect.on with cultivation were 
incurred 
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Holding III. 

(i) This holding y.as ov.ned by % man of the Mali caste and had an xv 
area of 2 03 acres of dchn land, all cnituatcd The table below shows the 
annual cropping from 1921 22 to 1925-26 There was a failure of crops 
only in the first year, but in the other years all sown matured 

Table 66. 


Annual Cropping on Holding III for the file Years, 1921 22 to 1925-26 


Crop 

1921 22 1922 23 

1923 24 1924 2 > ' 1925 26 


Acres Acres 

Acres Acres ' Acres 

Khanf— 



Cotton 

0 22 

1 00 1 00 

Til 

0 03 

006 

Mash 

005 

0 09 

Jouar 

009 

0 31 

Goiiar 

0 06 

0G2 

Chan 


0 69 1 

Moth 


0 09 1 

Hemp 


1 0 06 

Total 

041 

193 1 199 

Rabi — 



^Vheftt 


1 25 

Gram 


0 62 h09 0 18 

Bailej 


0 85 

Gochn 1 

0 94 





Bejhar 

0 59 


Sarson 

0 15 

0 15 j 

Arkar 

0 03 

0 09 

Total 

109 062 

2 02 1 IS ^ 103 


{0 94) 

i 

Grand Total 

109 105 

202 1 311 1 3 02 


[0 94) 


Per cent failed to 




46 3 




1 


Note — Figures m brackets show the additional areas which failed 


(n til) The holding was classed as Ikudlasht (cultivated bv the 
owner) but the man was blind and could only help occasionally such 
as m sowing the seed He had a son and his wife to work the land and 
there were no partners in cultivation 
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Ma) Dwirng the t!Sfjr7t hwMt tv fcipm consisted of tho <!on hi'? 

Caoe ? Wife and six kbonrera the latter on 4 annas per day plus food The 
labourers worked from 9am until noon and then from 1 30 p m to C in 
the evening and since there were only 1 03 acres of gram and barley to be 
reaped the work was finishwl in one day Threshing and reaping nere done 
by the son and his wife and a cartman was employed for one day to take the 
gram home, and was paid 4 annas Gowctr and chart in the lhanf were 
used as green fodder and were cut by the family members 

(v vi) The cultivator had two bullocks and they worked only on the 
lioldmg No other cattle were hired or butrowed during the year 

(«n) No manure was applied to the land 

(uiu III Trom Blndon to AgJian (}Jaghar) — mid August to raid 
December — the cattle were fed liUti of jouar gonar and green sarsot 
from Poh to Phagan — mid December to mid March — green grass and 
from Chet to NauuK — mid April to mid August — on wheat straw All 
the fodder was home produced and no grain was giaen to the cattle 

(x xtt) The owner possessed the foUowmg implements —One plough 
one small matj two Ikurpas three daranhs one ^anifnsa one med one nai 
one orna, two jehs and one lasst costing in all about Its 14/ During the 
year he only needed to borrow a pal occasionally 

(xiii xtv) There were no expenses on salt or medicine for cattle or 
watchers Smee the owner did not have any cart nothing was spent on 
repairs or replacements 

{xv) Seed was used at the following rates 32 seers per acre of barley 
and 8 s^ers per acre of gram for the asarht crops and 8 seers per acre olgotior 
and ^oicar sown mixed m savmt cotton and hemp were sown mixed the 
former at 8 seeio per acre and the latter I se«r 10 chhataks Of the seed 
those for gram and barley were home produced while gowar cotton and 
joitar were purchased on credit gotiar for 8 annas goiiar Re 1/ and 
7 s^ers cotton for Rs 1/3/0 hemp seed was borrowed from a friend 

(xii) No other expenses were meuired on sowing 

(anu) Eight labourers and two members of the family spent one d»^ 
in weeding crops the former were paid 4 annas a day plus food 

(xviu xn) No other expenses than those mentioned were incurred 
in connection with cultivation 
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TfOlDING IV 


(i). The holding comprised 3 31 swres ol dc^in Und, all cultivated, of XV 
which 1 68 acres were mortgagwl with possession until 1924 2) inclusive. Casoi 
This was a joint holding but in fact the co sharers liad ce iscd to bo a joint 
family although the property had not besn formally partitioned The 
practice m such cases is that parts of land are cultivated by the co-sharers 
in rotation, thus ensuring equal opportunities for all irrespectiv'e of the kmd 
• of soil in each plot. Of the numortgaged portion of the holding a plot of 
19 biswis (0 59 acres) fell to the lot of the cultivator in Iharif 1922 and 
rabi 1923 , it agam came to him in rohi 1926 when he sowed barlev of which 
0 43 acres failed In thirif 1926 the plot went to another partner 


Of the 1 68 acres mortgaged the cultivator worked 0 31 acres as a 
tonant oi the mortgagee on a cash tent of Rs 2/8/0 per annum Inliiori/ 
1921 he sowed cotton on it, the whole of which failed , in rabi 1922 he grew 
bejhar, onlj half of which matured In the next Uianf he grew cfian on 
0 85 acres and hemp on 0 00 acres He redeemed the plot m 1925-28 when 
he sowed the following crops — 


Crop 

Area in 
Acres 

C /IrM 

^ Acres 

Khanf, 1925- 


Rabh 1926- 

Ttl 

0 28 

Arhar . 0 03 

Oowar 

003 

Wheat 0 62 

Chan 

. 003 

Gram 0 06 

Cotton 

060 . 

Sarson . 0 06 

Mung 

003 

Fallow . . 0 91 

Motk 

003 ! 


Fallow 

0 78 1 


Besides this, the cultivator worked as tenant of a mortgagee on another 

1 03 acres of laud still mortgaged 

In rabi, 1926, he raised wheat on 

0 53 acres, leaving 

the remaining half acre fallow 

{ti'iii] The working members of the family comprised the cultivator, 

his wife and two sons about 8 and 11 

years old. He had no partner m 

cultivation 



(«’) In asarhi he employed ten labourers for one day at the rate of 


five piilis each for liarv estmg , they were assisted by three members of the 
family Sauni of the 1922 crops was used as green fodder no labourers 
being employed to cut it In the srfMiii of 1925 he, however, employed four 
harvesters at 4 annas per head per day plus food, assisted by the whole 
family. He also engaged a cartman for five davs to carry the crop to the 
threshing floor and paid him Rs 2/8/0 m all Another six meu at 4 annas 
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eacli plus food vrere engaged for one da^ to help ni threshing winnoTrmg 
Case 4 and garnering the crop 

(t ii) The cultuitor owned one Inillock and this was ^okcd with 
another borrowed from \ zemtndar to %rhom he eub'>equenth lent his own 
bullock The same bullock worked similarly on another 2 82 acres taken 
on cash rent Four bullocks were borrow ed for three days during threshing , 
hvs own bullock did no other work than that mentioned 
(vit) No manure was used on the holding 

(uiti ix) The bullock was fed on luUi of goriar and jouar from Bhadon 
toKatak(mid A.ugusttomid October) green sarsoii m and Pliojaa 
(raid January to mid tlarch) and wheat straw throughout the year 
About SIX maunds of ^oicor grain was also giyen to it durmg the year except 
m Bhadon and Au«r when first arhar and then green gram were fed None 
of these was purchased 

{* x») The cultnator owned a plough one small wiay fhxeelhurpas 
three daranln two gandasas one phaoUi one pal one med one tial one 
onia two jelis one luUian omgokm and one talu The cost of these 
comes to about Rg 22/ No implements were bonowed during the year 
(x»t) Four seers of ght and 21 seers of oil were gnen to the bullock 
(xtt) The cultn ator did not possess a cart 

(xv) In asarhi 5 seers of gram 25 seers of wheat and J seer of 
saison were sown mixed ot> one bigha of had In khanf one bigha was sown 
with 5 seers each of gouar and jouar mixed and another btgha with 6 
seeis of cotton seed mixed with 2 chhataks of Ul 12 chhatuks of arhar and 
4 chhataks each of kangnt vrd and moth AH seed used was home 
produced 

(it*i) There were no other expenses connected with sowing 
(*un) Three members of the family weeded for a few da\s and four 
labourers were also employed for one day to help m the work 
(xinii xxi) There were no other expenses worth recording 
Holding 1 

XV (i) This holdmg was owned jomtiy by three cultiyators and was made 

C.S?5 "P , 


Owned 6 13 

Taken on batat 3 03 

Taken on cash rent 9 09 


lolal lS2o 
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The proprietary land was dehn In khartf 1925, til was sown on 0 69 XV 
acres and of this only half matured The area in lafit 1926 was as follows — Case^6 



Acres 

\\heat 

4 25 

Giam 

0 91 

Sarson 

0 28 

Fallovi 

0 69 


Total 6 Id 


The area under batai land has fluctuated rear to jear It is also 
dehn land and in 1925 26 was 3 03 acres Table 6S shows the 
cropping m the five jears 1921-22 to 1925-26 the failed area m 1925-26 
amounted to 43 8 per cent of sown The area under cash rents has also 
increased In 1921 it was only 1 53 acres and was held at an annual cash 
rental of Rs 12/8/0 , m 1927 it was 9 09 acres on a rental of Rs 77/8/0 
The table bel n\ shows the annual croppmglrorn 1921 22 to 1925 26, 85 
per cent area failed m 1921 22 and 9 4 in 1925 26 The land was 4 25 
acres narmote and 4 84 acres dehn 

Table 67 


Annual Cropping on Land taken on Cash Itent for the Five Years, 1921 22 
to 1925 26 


[ 

Crop 

1921 22 

1922 23 

1923 24 

1924-25 

1925 26 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

KhariJ — 






Cqtton 




0 97 

160 

fjqifar 


125 


I 12 

194 






{Ors) 

Bajra 


0 25 

0 34 

0 31 

0 63 

(034) 




(036) 

Til 




0 06 

(0 03) 

Chan 




071 

Total 

(0 34) 

150 

034 

317 

3 97 
(114) 







"Wheat 



1 00 

418 

4 62 

Gram 



0 31 

1 28 

0 71 

Barley 

Bhejar 

0 28 
(125) 



1 91 

1 25 

Sarson 



0 21 

015 

0 40 

Arhar 




(0 06) 


Total 

0 28 


2 52 

7 52 

6 98 


(125) 



(0 06) 


Grand Total 

0 28 

150 

186 

10 69 

10 95 


(159) 



(0 06) 

(114) 

Per cent failed to 






soton 

85 0 



06 

94 


Note — Fibres in brackets show the sdditumal area which failed 
u 
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Table 68 

Annual Crapping an Land talon on Balai Rant fa. He Five Year,, 

192122 to 1925 26 


Crop 

1921 22 

1922 23 

1923 24 

1924 25 

1925 26 

KhariJ — 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cotton 






Til 





[ISO) 






{0 03) 







Sajra 



012 


1 0 37 

Goicar 





1 (037) 

Chan 





[0 75) 

Mung 






Hemp 






Total 



2 39 


0 37 






{265) 

Rabt — 
















125 

125 




015 

0 28 

0 47 

Barley 



{0 32) 







143 

125 

Gochnt 

0 94 

2 82 

[0 50) 



Sejhar 

{094) 











Arhar 




0 06 

0 06 

Total 

188 

303 

218 

3 02 

3 02 

— 

{09i) 


{0 82) 



Grand Total 

188 

303 

457 

3 02 

ZiO 

Per cent Jailed to 

{0 94) 


{082) 

1 

265 

sown 

33 3 


152 

1 

43S 


Figures la braciels refra to additional faded area. 

{ii tti) Tiere were three equal partners in cultivation who formed a 
^ f working members consisted of one of the partners, his 

wde and the wje of one of the other partnere 

( ) Twenty labourers were employed for seven days to harvest the 
asarh and were pa, d at the rate at 5 puliv a day . they were assnted by 
three family members and three relatives The last also worked as cartmen 
for seven days and brought the crop to the threshmg floor The work of 
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threslung, winnowing and stacking was done by the three famfly members 
and the three relatives , no labonrer was employed for this work Casa 5 

(n) Two bullocks worked from the middle of June to the middle of 
November , and, in addition to other work, were also used for 20 days m 
threshmg the crops The same team earned about Rs 60/ on cart hire 
durmg the year and they also brought a cartload of pulas from another 
village for thatching the owner a house 

(til) Threshing operations were conducted jointly with another 
cultivator who also had a yoke of bullocks of his own The two yokes 
worked on alternate days on the two threshing floors durmg the threshmg 
season 

(vii) No manure was used on the holdmg 

(vKi ix) KuU% of gowar and joioar la Bhadon and Kataik and kutti of 
jowar and hajra m Aghin and Bhixs was fed to the cattle, besides green 
sarson with jouar and gram or wheat straw , 2 sects of gouar gram was also 
fed daily from Aghan to Phagan, and later gram and jau gram durmg the 
remainder of the year All of this was home produced 

(aj-nt) The cultivator had one plough, two mays, four khurfas, 
ten iaranlis, two gandasas, one med, one nat, one crna, one lulkart and one 
jell , and these cost him about Rs 18/10/0 No implements were hired 
durmg the year 

(xm) The cattle were given five seers of gh% and twenty seers of rnilk 
durmg the year 

(iir) The owner had a cart which was used for the usual work It 
was purchased second hand for Rs 60/ and the value of work done on the 
holdmg came to about Rs 10/ and that done outside to about Rs 62/ 

{xv) Five seers of gram 25 seers of wheat and J seer of sarson were 
sown mixed m one bigha In Uianf 3 seers of gowar and one seer 
oi bajra were sown mixed on one higlia and on another 5 seers of cotton 
and on a third 5 seers of The ra5» seed was worth about Rs 68/ 

and was borrowed at mterest , the lhan/seed was all home produced 
{xm xxi) No expenses other than those mentioned were meurred on 
cultivation 
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sx. 

1 (a). 


iSt'mmary of the Fue Holdings Examined 
The table on the next page summarises the mam pomts regardmg the 
expenses of cultivation on the five holdings cultivated by different otmcrs 
The smallest holding (Ko HI ) ^s of 2 0$ acres and the largest (Ko V ) 
18 25 acres The total cultivated area of the file holdings was 35 37 acre» 
or an average of 7 7 acres, all of which was almost entirely umrngated 
The percentage of the matured to cropped area % aried between GO 1 and 
100 0 and averaged 87 8, the percentage of failed to cropped varied 
between nothin? an I 39 9 

Besides the emplovmcnt of casual labour, two whole tune laboureis 
were employed on the fir^t two holdings, one for the whole year and the 
other for six months onlv In addition to cooked food supphed to th'^m 
the foimei received PvS 50/ and th*^ latter 15 mannds of gram, as remu- 
neration There were six women and girls of the cultivators’ families who 
also assisted in the fields Including th®sc the total worlung force was 21, 
of which four were below 15 vears of age In view of these women, 
and the hhnd cultivator of Holding III , the total working strength mar be 
estimated as eqniialen*^ to 16} men The cultivated area of the 
holdings in 1925 26 was 55 37 acres, which gave an average of about 2 
acres per man emploied 

The total number of ploughs and plough cattle was 5 and 9, respectn ely 
The owner of Holdinc H' had onl} one bullock and the other he borrowed 
from another cnltivator lending his own animal m retorn when required 
The fodder and concentrates fed to these cattle were all produced ou the 
farms lledicmal expenses for plough cattle were incurred on the 
two holdings onl' and amounted to Rs 6' and Es 3/ , respectively 

The \ alue of farm implements was Rs I I2/'l/0 or Rs 3/2/9 per caltivat 
6[»5ai'jsanjntA avmi'i'Wie a-stoirV^ne^aRluniplenient 
was purchased and its actual cost , the prices shown are approsunates o 
those for new articles at th" time of the inquiry Only Holdings I., H 
Y hadeachacartwhichhedcosttheownersRs 100/, Ea 80/ ‘ 

respective!} Adding these to the value of the implements, the total rises 
to Rs 332/4/0 or Rs 9/6/5 per cuKimted acre 

The seed used was ah home produced, though m Holdings III ^nd ^ 
it was insufficient and more had to be borrowed or purchased on credit 
Expenses on sowing aud weeding varied between one and two rupees 
per holding , winnowing cost Rs 1/8/0 on two holdings and for harvesting 
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Tablc 69 

Summary of Expenses of CuUnatton m the Fnc Holdings 



■ 

II 

III 

I^ 

V 

CuUivaled area (acres) 

4 28 

"oO 

2 03 

3 31 

18 25 

Percenfage of cropped area — 






1 ilatured 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

6)0(1 

79 1 

2 h ailed 




39 04 

30 9 

Worting tntn^tr* of family — 






1 15 years* oyer 

2 Under 15 years ^ 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

WMe liwe labovrtrt^ 






1 Number 


1 




2 Annual remuneration 

Ks oO/ 

•i» mds 




Plovgh calllt— 






1 Number 


- 

2 

1 

2 

2 Fodder and concentrates 


Home prod icet 



S Medicmes 

1 8 b 

Ks 3/ 




farm tmpUmenU (value) 

Ks 31/t>/0 

Us 26 4/0 

Ra U/ 

Rs 22/ 

Rs lg/IO/0 

Bullock Carts — 






1 Number 

1 

1 




2 Purchase price 

Rs 100/ 

P> 60/ 



Rs 60/ 

Seed** 


Hota^pcod wed 



Expenses on— 






1 Sowing and weeding 

Re 1/4/0 

Bs 1/12/0 

Rs 2/ 

Ee 1/ 


2 \Tinnowing 

Be 1/8/ 



Ro 1/8/ 


3 Harrestmg and thieshmg 

Rs 6/ 

1 md gram 

4 

maunda 

Ra 1/12/ 

Rs 3/8/ 
plus 60 
bundles 

10 

bundles 

dfantire — 

300 mds 





Transport charges paid— + 

Kb 2/8/0 
pins food 


Rb 0/4/0 

Re 2/8/0 



•For Bii months only ’’In Holdings IH and F r tie home prodnced seed was 
inaofBcient and more was partly borrowed and partly purchaaed on credit fTo threshing 
floor and thence to bouse 
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XV 
1 la) 


and tixesluiig th,e payments were of such a heterogeneous character that 
no generalisation can be made, HoldmglV .however, mcurred an espense 
of Rs 2/8/0 on carting the produce to the threshing floor, while in Holding 
III a cartman was paid 4 annas for taking the threshed crop to the 
house , these two holdings had no carts of their own Only Holding I 
applied manure, which consisted of 300 maunds of dung and house sweep 
ings, and was applied to one higTia (0 625 acres) of land 


(b) Gsnerai, 


XV 
1 ( 6 ) 


(6) (v) The following table shows the numbers of livestock, ploughs 
and bullock carts, at difierent times in the village — 


Table 70 


Statistics of Cattle, Ploughs and Bullock Carls 






Cbxsvs lEin 




1900 

01 

1904 

1914 

is^o 

1903 

1927 

1930 

1935 

BuUs and bollocks 

2o3 

189 

143 

102 

IDS 

223 

174 

lo9 

Cows 

249 

116 

130 

66 

107 

9S 

47 

-0 

Calves 

124 

177 


72 

142* 

112 

56 

190 

Male buffaloes 

33 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

* 

Sbe buffaloes 

137 

69 

€8 

41 

68 

99 

118 

162 

Calves 
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3a 

73*» 

109 

106 

134 

Horses and ponies 

28 

II 

11 

7 

14 

12 

let 

21 

Honkejs 

86 

56 

83 

79 

76 

69 

So 

60 

Goats 

202 

40o 

187 

34 

145 

04 

OS 

99 

Sheep 


3a 







Camels 





1 

1 

2 

I 

Total 

J 112 

1080 

779 

4i8 


S2D 

655 

sn 

Ploughs 

321} 

91 

IIS 

88 

116 

116 

113 

97 

Bullock carts 

30 

2a 

34 

13 

25 

34 

35 

31 


•Castrated 6^ female calves 63 **l»on castrated 30 female caUcs 43 "fOiisiouls 
Figures before 1927 have been taken from the Village Note Books , 
those for 192T were collected by the mtestigatoi at the time he conducted 
a census of the people of the village Piior to this enumeration, rinderpest 
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iiad carried away 35 bullocks, 20 cows, 25 heifers and 20 calves , m other 
words, ordinarily the total livestock figures should have been one hundred 
more , smce the census one more animal had died before the mvestigator 
left the village There is a veterinary hospital at Firozepur Jhirka and the 
Veterinary Assistant of the dispensary there was extremely busy fightmg 
the epidemic which was general over the whole district In spite of the 
fact that the disease was destroymg large numbers of village cattle, the 
zemirdars were reluctant to carry out the preventive measures recommended 
by the vetermary atafi As it was, the latter, already late m leachmg the 
village, could do little to alleviate the suffetmgs of the animals 

Thefts of cattle are few and cause little loss as the stolen animals arc 
generally recovered 

Increases and decreases m the number of cattle must of necessity 
affect the supply of manure, but zemindars pay little attention to such 
matters 

(it) Owners of cattle, os a rule, do not sell the bones of dead animals 
It was stated that some ten years prior to the mqutry a few Jals came with 
their carts and purchased bones from the villagers, but smce then no effort 
has been made to dispose of them , dead animals are either buried, m 
which case no bones are available, or else their bodies are left m the open, 
well away from the village, and no use is made of then bones 

{tit) There are no grazing grounds m the village apart from the fallow 
lands, nor were any stated to have ever existed 

{tv) There are no ralhs or government forests near the village The 
grass growing on the Kotla Bond is annually auctioned by government , 
villagers can hay this grass for grazing their cattle 

(v) The foUowmg are the mam sources of fuel (a) cow dung , (6) 
stems of plants left in the fields after harvest, especially dried stalks of 
cotton and arJiar plants , (a) fallen trees and branches , and (d) dry vege 
tation m bandar lands Cow-dung is by fat the most important source of 
fuel , except durmg the four months of the ramy season when it cannot he 
made mto cakes, almost the whole of the dung produced is thus converted 
There are very few trees within the village boundaries , hence dead tree 
trunks and fallen branches can supply but very httle of the fuel required 
for daily use In banjar or fallow lands some annual growths are available 
and these may be burnt when dry 
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XV. 
I. (fc) 


\s a result of ceaseless propaganda tlie cultivators liad begun to realize 
the value of cow dung as manure, and were thinking of replacing dung 
cakes by some other form of fuel 

(u) As already stated there isno vdkK or government forebt near the 
village. 


1 Well-Cultivation 


(a ) The investigator made inquiries about two wells, which though not 
included m the five holdings examined in this Chapter, serve to gir e some 
idea of the eicpenses mcnired in sinkmg and mamtainmg wells m this village 
As has been stated in Chapter IH , there are no purely well-holdmgs la 
the village. 

The first well ezammed was sunk about 1923 or 1924 and cost Ks GOO/ 
The work was superintended by the owner lumself The well was built 
of stones which were brought from the village Khanpur about miles away , 
no brick was used in the coostruction The owner applied unsucceasfuUy 
for a taccaw loan He therefore borrowed Rs 350/ from a money-lender 
and rep-ud the sum six months later, the balance was from his own savings 
Nothing had been spent until the inquiry on its mamtenance , in fact it 
had not begun to be used for irrigation as it had still to be sunk about 
three feet deeper 

Incidentally, it ma) be mentioned that according to local custom, 
maintenance eigieoses on a well are borne by the owner but the tenint 
supplies the pulley when be uses it 

The second well was sunk alout 1910 at a cost of about Bs 200/ 

It is also stone-lined, the stones having been got from Khanpui as the) 
were cheaper than brick The work was superintended by the present 
owner’s father, who was able to get a iaccavi loan of Rs 200/- No 
mamtenance expenses have been meurred by the present owner The 
water of the well is brackish — feature common to most wells m the village 
— and consequently it is neglected 

(6) Genbbao 

According to the mvestigatox’s inquiries the following was the cost of 
einkmg a well at different periods — 



Rs. 

20 years previous to inquiry 

. 150 

10 years „ „ 

.. 200 

6 years ,, ,, 

.. 450 

At the tune of inquiry (1926-27) 

. 500 
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tt will thus be seen that the cost has been going steadily up The fol XV 2 
lowing table shov.s the details of expenditure — ■ 

Table 71 

tosl of Striking a Well in Bkadas 



Details of expenditure 

In 1926 27 

About 

1920 

About 

1915 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

Cartmg about 1 600 maunds of 
stone 

136 

112 

56 

2 

Same quantity of concrete 

96 

96 

16 

3 

Cost of fuel for burning concrete 

eo 

50 

30 

4 

Mason s wages 

32 

32 

16 

5 

"Wages of labourers 

100 

100 

50 

6 

Driver s wages cost of grinding 
hme costof choikla dob 

80 

6i 

32 


Total 

S04 

454 

200 


The clakla cl oh or the avooden foundation on which the well cylinder 
re«t8 was no longer in use in the \illage or roundabout although it had 
not altogether been given up It cost about Rs 8/ and was usuallj made 
of frame or dungar {jal) wood pipal and neem wood were also some 
tunes used but were not considered to be so durable the former timbers 
were stated to last on an aaerftge for fifty jears onlv lienee the use of chaJela 
chob was gomg out of a ogue 

The investigator stated that two aoke of bullocks «eie sufficient to 
work a well anl also cultivate an aaerage sused -well holdmg this was the 
number employed on a holdmg of 16 bighas (10 acres) when the well on it was 
worked to capaciti As has already been stated there were a ery few wells m 
the lallage and these were too saline for continuous cultivation Agam, the 
average well ran drj after it had been worked for about two or three hours 
bv two pairs of bullocks and on an average 15 or 16 hxghas (about 10 acres) 
could be cultivated and irrigated from one well by two pairs of bullocks 
3 There is no canal irrigated land m the village 
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CHAPTER XVI 
CONSmiPTIOX 

food consmnpfaon - “ '‘‘“'^5' 

(а) Well-to-do landowners , 

(б) Small landowners and well to do tenants , 

(c) Small tenants and agricultural labourers * 

(d) Village memals , 

(e) Well to do non agricuUunsts , and 

(/) Other non agr.onItntKts not mcWed « any of the above dattes 
adonted u “nsumption, however, any dassiScation 

m the villa™ *1 • ^ > *ltere are no well to-do landowners ” 

“uat ' e Tk' l»8g«‘ landowner m the 

other W ’'-‘I' “-"I 1>7 *“1™S 

different dase” selection therefore of representatives of the 

"ol2 h tt “i°r” ■» ‘te vdlage as bemg 

■■Tell to!, a Pepcletion and to style then, as 

oharactenst e™ers But they really possess no distinguishing 

aouarel at «£ food or their articles of wearing 

■TeT: "'.'■’“"“‘f When an owner u, regarded by his fellows as 
monev lendin because he does a certam amount of 

ten /f a f*"™ “Jdhmg else, helps to establish his 

seTe! M T ! A“ "* 'l^oes, representatives may be 

be !e!^’t!!r° ““f ““‘f*" “‘f 

,n thfeal dT," Ttw “ r! ^ 

1 ■ bers, 15 to take three meals a day m summer 

and too in winter '^e only digerence m tins respeet. between those who 
ig e erme "oP to-do ’ and others who are less so, is that the former 
can always have all the meals they re,m.e, whereas the latter have to 
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be content -witb as many as they can. get As a general rule, however, the xvl 
numbers of meals mentioned above ate available for the majority of the 
village population 

Certain difierences are discermble in respect of the kmd of food taken 
by the different classes, but there is no question of keeping up a certam 
style of consumption just because a man belongs to a particular class 
TTis prestige or tzzat, which is all important m certam other matters, 
does not appear to suffer in the sbghtcst if he lowers his standard of food 
consumption for the tune hemg A well to-do landowner, for example, 
usually takes 6ajra and Tndlf for breakfast, but if the cow has run dry, or 
the stock of bajra has been depleted, he will not go out of his way to 
procure these from outside and thus mamtain his standard of consump 
tion, he will simply fall back on barley, salt and lassi, which are more 
commonly taken by those lower m the social scale Sunilar observations 
might be made m respect of the other classes 

Turther details are now given of the food taken at each meal by the 
different groups 
(o) Well to do landowners 
(t) In summer — 

(o) Breakfast or mekn consists usually of baya cooked with sugar 
or salt the mght before, and taken with nulk about 6am Sometimes 
tbis meal consists of roughly ground barley cooked with salt and eaten with 
lassi 

(6) Full meal at noon — ^This consists of ckapatis made from wheaten 
flour, butter, pulses, vegetables or meat, curd, etc Some of the vegetables 
cooked for this meal are saved and eaten at the evemng meal 

(c) The last meal of the day is taken about 8pm and is sunilar to 
the nud-day meal, except that some of the freshly cooked mehn (bajra and 
milk preparation) is eaten 

(cZ) "When milk is available in the household, it is taken at bedtime , 
but should the milch stock run dry, no milk, gh% or butter is piuchased from 
the bazar, or from any other cultivator , these are simply omitted for the 
tune bemg 

(«) In Winter — 

(a) Breakfast at about 9am consisting of mehn and chapahs 
with butter, ghi or curd and vegetables, the latter left over from the evemot^ 
meal 
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KVI (6) Tlie evening meal is taken about 6pm, anti is similar to tbe 
ibove except that it is without mehrt 

(c) Alilk, if available, is drunk at bedtime 

(b) Small landowners and toell to do tcnaiU< 

(t) In summer — 

(а) Breakfast consists of me/ir* when available , when not the meal 
consists simply of chapalts and chutnej 

(б) The full meal at mid-day consists of ch ipalts of bajra or gram 
flour and ghi, pulses, etc 

(c) At the evenmg meal, bajra or gram chapahs with chutnej or a 
a egetable dish 

tA) Milk, when available is drunk at bedtrcae 
(») In mnter — 

(a) Breakfast is of bajra or gram chapaUs with gh curd, \egetable, 
meAn, etc 

{b) The oveumg meal consists of bajra or gram chapalts with meat 
or vegetable 

(c) Milk if available, is drunk at bedtime 
Neither the w'Utodo owners nor the small owners and well to do 
tenants are particular about their bread being of wheaten flour They 
readily take to 6ojia pocAiw Iwheat and gran') barley, etc , if their stock of 
wheat 18 exhausted or if the hatves.t return of wheat is sraall 

(c) Small tenants and agrtetiUural labourers 

This class takes the same number of meals and the same kind of food 
IS m the case of small owners and well to do tenants The only difference 
IS that milk and gki particularly the former are available to few of them, 
as thev cannot a lord to keep much m the '’’ay of milch cattle For the 
same reason they have often to go without m‘’bri 

(A) Kamtns, or village mentals 

They take as a rule, only two meals a d»V throughout the year, mehn, 
the third meal is taken only when thej get it from those for whom the> 
work Alilk and butter do not enter into their dietary except on festive 
occasions 

(e) TFell to-do tvon-opricuBuftsfs 

This class consists of mu^ans who do not take mehn, but instead have 
some sweets and lasst by way of breakfast and then the two usual meab 
at noon and in the evemng throu^out the year They cook vegetables 
or pulses for both these meals and eat them with ghi, curd, wheaten bread, 
etc Milk IS taken at bedtime 
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(/) Other non agriculturists 

They make their chapahs of bajra or barley in the mormng , at XVI 
breakfast they eat it with chutney, andat noon with ' egetables, meat, etc , 
which may also be cooked m the morning The eienmg meal consists of 
chapatis taken with pulses, etc They rarely own cattle , those who do maj 
have a cup of milk in the e^enlag and mcAn m the morning instead of 
chapatis Ghi is a luxury with the people of this class and its use can 
be mdulged in only on festive occasions or when a guest is bemg 
entertamed , in winter they take only two meals per da^ at noon and in 
the evening 

2 Table 75 in the Appendix to this Chapter shows an estimate XYI 
made by the investigator of the average monthly consumption of various 
articles of food by each class of the population in different ago groups 
Unfortunately th“ data against which the rates were v\ orked out are not 
forth^oramg and con3'’(iu9ntIy the figures cannot bo commented upon 
Table 72 on the nett page is based on the above and sliows the latcs of 
food consumption per head per month for two classes only, viz , agri 
culturist and non agriculturist , the former comprise landowners, tenants 

and agricultuTal labourers and the latter mahajans, menials and others not 
directly connected with agriculture 

3 Twelve families were examin*»dto ascertain their consumption of ^VI 
the chief articles of food It was found that flour (of wheat, gram, barlej ^ 
or bajra) is almost the only article the use of which is regular and other 
things such as vegetables, pulses, ght, milk and meat are taken only when 
available, i e they are bought only when urgently needed and money can 

be spared to purchase them , consequently, no account of quantities 
consumed could be given by the cultivators With gram, however it is 
different, and a zemindar can give a mote accurate estimate of the 
amount used by his family during a particular year Again, the consump 
tion of meat and vegetables largely depends upon the taste of the 
individual concerned and it will be noticed that in Case 3 two individuals 
consumed two maunds of m'»at during the year, while in Case 4, m spite 
of th° fact that th‘‘re were five persons m the family, m“at consumption 
was only one maund, although they took more milk- , gJn and pulses 
Estimates of food consumptiou for articles other than gram are not 
possible, however, and the figures given m Table 72 could not be 
checked with those given in the cases that follow For purposes of 
comparison, two famibes were selected m each of the groups specified m 
paragraph 1 above 



Table 72. 

Rates of Food G<mmm,pLxm, tn Seers Pei Head Per Mensem 
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eked oat ica both the 
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Class (a) Well to do Landowners 

Case 1 A Aleo family comprismg the cultivator lus two wives mother xvi 
and three servants all in the 25 5i years age group one son of 16 and a 3 
nephew of 14 one daughter of 4 Thus there were ten persons m all and 
they consumed the following during the year — 


Grams 

\Iaunds 

Others 

Maunds 

^Vheat 

36 

Rice 

2 

Gram 

18 

Milk 

18 

Barley 

16 


Seers 




Pulses 

H 

Total 

70 

Meat 



— 

Ght 

25 



Lassi 



Case 2 A ileo family comprising a husband and two wives (all be 
tween 25 54 years) five sons o* 15 6 and 4 years and 6 and 2 months 
two nephews of 15 and 13 years one sister of 9 and two daughters of 13 and 
4 years There were also four servants one aged 20 and the other three 
between 2o and 64 years making 17 persons (two being infants) in all 
They consumed — 


Grains 

Mau ds 

Others 

Mau ids 

"Wheat 

37 

Rice 

2 

Barley 

10 

Pulses 

3 

Gram 

20 

Meat 

7 

Bajfa 

33 

Ght 

Si 


— 

Milk 

34 

Total 

100 

Lassi 

60 

Class (6) Small Lai downers and Well to do Tenants 

Case 3 A Meo family consistmg of two males in 
A ears consumed the following durmg the year — 

the age group 25 54 

Crains 

Mounds 


Maunds 

Wheat 

21 

Meat 

2 

Others 


Ght 

i 

Bice 

1 

Lassi 

9 

Pulses 

1 

Milk 

bti 

Case 4 A Mali family husband and wife 

(in the 25 54 years 

age group) one son of 10 and two girls of 16 and 5 years five persons m 

all who consumed — ■ 




Grams 

Maunds 

Others 

Maunds 

Wheat 

18 

Rice 

2 

Barley 

7 

Pulses 


Gram 

5 

Meat 

1 

Bajra 

2 

Ght 

X 

— 

Milk 

9 

Total 

32 

Lasst 

10 
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Gochni 
Bap a 


Case 1°'“? fell '*’"““5““”!* “"i ^sncuUuml Lalounn 
W , ™ «£ a toband aged 35 j ears lus wife aaed 

20 sears aad a boy aged 5 years three persons m all 'coasIedT' 

««•“ Vaund, Other, Seer, 

14 Rice 20 

3 Meat 20 

— 6 
Jf Milk 12 

Laasi 40 

During the ^P'll he consumed — 
Others Seers 

Meat 40 

Ght 0 

Lassi and milk i\ il 


Total 


C'^se G A single mm family 
Grains 2 /ou, 

^VLeat 
Others 
Rice 
Pulses 


Case 7 
man of 50 
ffroins 
Wheat 
Bajra 

Total 


10 

Seers 
15 
6 

Class (Z) Village Menials 


2 Josi famdj of two brothers aged 35 and 16 years one 
ouesirlrif 51fli./twvw.,»la..._.ro , 


Maunds 

Others 

18 

Rice 

18 

Pubes 

— - 

Meat 

36 

Lasst 

Seers 

16 

Goat’s milk 


Maunds 

1 

i 


Others 

Pulses 

Meat 

Ght 


Seers 

20 

40 


Others 
Ghi 

aged*?4 y ears^oM bm consisting of one man aged 30 years his sistei 

who conCed - *” (“eluding the infant) 

ffroins VomJ, 

Wheat 
Gram 
Bejhar 
Bajra 

graim'*com™S w'** ”i°* ceparaloly the quantities of the Merenf 

received from his employe 

C Q A f agncuUunsls 

52 ye irs^ two consisting of a man aged 59 years his wife aged 

of 5 anda erand wives of 28 and 25 one grandson 

Grams of 2 years eight persons m ail who consumed — 

Others Maunds 

Rice 1 

Meat 9 


^Vheat 

Gram 

Bajra 

Jouar 


Maunds 
19 


23 

5 


Total 


Ght 

Lasst and milk 
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Case 10 A i/fi/mjan fattuly coosistit^ of a man aged 25 jeais, his 
wife aged 11 jears, one sister aged 30 years, three persons who con- 
sumed — 


Grains 

Maunds 

Others 

Seers 

Wheat 

10 

Rice 

20 

Gram 

5 

Pulses 

15 

Barley 

10 

GU 

15 

Total 

25 

Lasst and milk 

Ntl 


Class (/) Other non-agneuUurtsts 

Case 11 A /agtr family consistiDg of a man aged 40, bis wife of 30 
and a boy of 2 , three persons in all who consumed the following, exclusi%e 
of what they got by begging — 

Grains Maunds Others Seers 

Bejhar 24 Meat 12 

Gki 2 

Case 12 A Qassab family comprising the head aged 65 jeais, his wife 
of 50, five boys of 20, 15, 12, 6 and 1 years and four girls of 20 16, 16 and 
years , eleven persons in all, who consumed — 


Grains 

Maunds 

Others 

Maunds 

Wheat 

25 

Rice 

1 

Gram 

25 

Pulses 

H 

Bajra 

10 

Meat 

i 

Total 

60 

Aassi ghi and rmik 

m 


4 All communities m Bhadas except the wood workers and XVI 

ate meat eaters though Hindu MaLs, malla/is (6har6ftoon^as), washermeii, ^ 
etc , do not eat beef Formerly, chainars used to eat the flesh of dead animals 
but, according to the investigator, “ they now turn up their noses at it 
Durmg winter, beef is preferred and is taken on an average twice a week 
each time about 1 \ seers Dunng. s umm er ^at s 8fish.i3 g^natalLy preferred 
and the use of beef is restricted to about once a month Beef and mutton 
are both sold at Na gma and the former may be purchased at one anna sis 
pies per seer and the latter at six annas per seer Meos however, do not 
let an animal die a natural death andhftve no hesitation about slaughtering 
it if they find that it is not likely to recover The investigator estimated 
that the villageis consumed 31 maunds, 14 seers of goat’s flesh and 271 
mauads, 32 seers of beef, per year 

5 The following table shows the number of milch cows, buffaloes and xvi 
young stock owned by the different classes in the village in February 1931 ® 

In this table the average value per ammal is also shown to mdicate the 
s 
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difference in quality of the ammals owned by the \arious classes It 
would appear that the menials such as water earners, kumhaTS and oil 
pressers have better cattle 


Tabu; 73 

lAwmier 0 / Mikh Cattle Otined hy Different Castes in the Ytllage in 

Fehruary 1931 


Caste 


Cows 


Buffaloes 

Goats 

Total 

! 

Z 

> 

< 

No in milk 

1 

Is 

n 

1 s 

r 


Average %aliio 

S 

0 

to 


"e 

P- 

0 

t 

1 — 1 "" 

1 0 1 

1 Is 



Bs 


1 


Rs 




Rs 

1 

l^Ieos 

22 

26} 

19 

21 

70 

72} 

61 

45 

12 

7 

12 4 

Sheikbs 





1 

30 

J 

1 




Mahs 





7 

90 

5 

5 




Eumhais 





4 

100 

4 

4 




Water earners 

1 

30 1 

1 


5 

100 

6 

5 




Oil pressers 





1 

80 

1 

1 




Barbers 





2 

50 

1 

1 




ood workers 





2 

55 , 

1 

I 

1 

1 


Jogis 





1 

40 



1 

5 


Chamars 





2 

50 

1 

1 


1 


Total 

23 

20 1 

21 

9o 


80 1 

64 

23 


23 


In February 1931 there were 23 cows of which 20 were m milt 95 she 
bufialoes of which 80 were in milt and 13 goats all in milt Inquiries 
showed that the highest milt yield for she bufialoes did not exceed 12 seers 
a day with an average of only 4 seers The maxmnun milt yield from a cow 
was 5 seers per daj and the a\erage about 2^ seers while for goats the 
Tnaxunum was 2 seers with half a seer as a%erage This will give a 
total milk supply of 376| seers per day or chhataks (15 ozs ) per head 
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per day of the population No milk is exported or marketed and the suppl> xiv 
seems to be madequate to meet the needs of the population ^ 

6 An estimate of the total production of four important food grams XVI 
of the village in 1926 27, based ou the yields per acre as assumed by the 
Settlement Officer in. the last Settlement, is shown below — 


Tabi;b 14 

Tolal Crop Production of Bhaias 


Crops 

Area Cbopped 

^ETTLEUE^T OFFICES'' 
Assuusn Yields 
Per Acre 


VlELD 


1 1.™. 

Chahi 

Ala 

baraoi 

Chahi 

Ala 

barani 



Acres Acres 

Iklaands 

Maunds 

Maunds 

Maunds 

Maufld* 

Jowar 

29 

8 



188} 

1884 

flayra 

84 

8 

5 


420 

420 


2 315 

12J 

74 

2s> 

2 3624 

2 3374 


35 273 


H 

558^ 

2 5934 

31524 

Total 

37 rot 

1 

sn\ 

5B64\ 

ei5s{ 


VTorking on, the tnv«stiga.tct % estimated rates ci ccnsMmptic'a ol dour 
by the different classes of people m the village (See Table 75), the total 
consumption of food grams m 1926 27 amounted to 4,956 maunds Thus, 
allowing for the creditors’ share in the produce and for gram set aside for 
seed, it may safely be said that in Bhadas food grains are produced m 
sufficient quantity to feed the whole village Gram, barley, sarson and ghi 
constitute the I’lUage exports, the two latter to Naguia and the two former 
to Kosi and Palwal The village imports su^ir gur and nee 

7 Class (a) referred to m section I are not affected by any scarcity XVI 
so far as diet is concerned they usually ha\e large gram stocks of their ^ 
own They also command good credit upon which they can draw if the 
need arises until better times return 

Class (6) either give up milk and butter altogether, or take less than 
usual Instead of wheat they will take gocJini and eat less meat, a egetables 
and pulses than usual , they will also take their bread with chutney 

Class (c) ate often half staned in times of scarcity Some of them 
take up hshing if there are any hsh to be found in the village ponds , they 
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SVI h-ve upon them and be^har bread One man stated that duimg a bad 
season he caught about seven maonds of fish and lived entirely on them for 
some considerable time 

Class (d) has nothing but h^kar bread to fall back upon m times of 
scarcity If that too is not available 6tar\ation follows 

Class (e) like class (a) is not much aficcted by scarcity Class (/) 
gi\e up all ght and milk and take whatever bread they can get— mostly 
bejhar or gocMt They also give up all pulses, meat and vegetables, 
when sorely pressed Classes (6) , (c) and (/) generally take to casual 
labour at such times, while class (d) starts begging in. and outside the 
village 

XVI 8 No noticeable changes have taken place m the diet of the people 
® during the past fifteen years except that some of them take much less milk 
and gh than they did formerly , the latter being exported m larger quanti 
ties The rise m price of wheat, moreover, has resulted in an increased 
consumption of bejhar 

Note on Consumption of Fireisood 

Generally dung cakes, together with a bttle firewood to keep the flame 
burning, are used by the zemindars as fuel Some twelve people were 
questioned as to how much firewood would be required pet day for cootmg 
purposes by each family in case dung cakes were not obtainable They 
said that one requires about as much firewood (in weight) as flour that one 
consumes For instance, if one seer of flour were consumed per day bf 
an average adult and half a seer by an average child, then a family of tu"® 
adults and two children will require about three seers of firewood per day 
This is the only estimate that could be obtamed by the mvestigatoi It 
may, however, be noted that the above estimate holds good only m the 
case of sohd wood, such as hlar oi Arhar or cotton stalks, when 

used, require about half as much again because they burn out very quickly 
The flame runs high immediately and then subsides, thus necessitatiHo 
constant attention to keep up the flame , any carelessness may result in 
the food gettmg spoiled The Jeikar and franse wood on the other n 
give out a steady flame and this means less consumption of fuel 



appendix to chapter XVI 

Tabie 75- 


Average UlontJily Consumption of Various Foods for each Sex and Class of 
Population at Different Age Periods {tn Seers) 


Age period 

IvO OP 
POPUI.A- 

now 

FLom 

Gm 

Pulses 

Me-t 

tABIiSS 

Mile 


1 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

£ 

1 

E 

4! 

1 

E 

3 

1 

(a) TTeK io do 































7 

6 

25 

22J 

If 

H 


+ 

1 

f 

u 

1 

14 

12 

5 to 9 „ 

C 

3 

90 

45 

G 

3 

3 

1} 

3 

H 

4} 

2} 

45 


10 „ U „ 

4 

2 

90 

45 

C 

3 

3 

u 

3 

n 

4 

2 

44 

22 

15 24 „ 

1 

7 

30 

U7| 

2 

10} 

1 

5} 

1 

5} 

1} 

7 

15 

77 

25 „ 64 „ 

9 

10 

270 

225 

18 

IS 

9 

7} 

9 

n 

13} 

10 

135 

110 

55 years aad orer 


1 


UJ 


1 


} 


i 


i 



Total 

sr 

29 

605 

49$i 

W| 

34 

J7 

J7 

17 

17 

SS 

23 

2S3 

257} 

(b) Small ovners 















and mil to do 















U7ianl4— 















Below5 years 

37 

42 

135 

157* 

4} 

5} 

2f 

2f 

2} 

2f 

8f 

4 

36 

42* 

5 to 9 „ . 


29 





'H 

7 

H 

7 

11} 

10} 

112} 


10 „ 14 „ 

23 

19 

617J 

360 

14} 

- 

17} 

12 

m 

12 

23 

16 

253 

176 

15 „ 24 „ . 

44 

53 

1,320 

1,1921 

44 

40 

22 

19} 

22 

19} 

33 

26} 

330 

292 

25 54 „ 

94 

56 

2,220 

1,200 

74 

84 

37 

21 

37 

no 

35} 

26 

555 

308 

o5 years and over 

S 

1 

120 

IIJ 

8 

1 

4 

} 

4 

i 

6 

i 

30 

7} 

Total 

236 

197 

t,762i 

3.4I6i 

ISO 

mi 

90i 

63i 

90 

252 

132 

85i 

l,326i 

939} 
















ajuf agricttl 

i 





























Below 5 years 

7 

7 

26i 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1} 

1} 



6 to 9 „ . 

G 

10 





3 

5 

3 

5 

4} 

n 



10 14 „ . 

8 

6 

180 

135 



6 

4} 

6 

4} 

8 

6 



15„a4 

15 

12 

4S0 

270 



15 

» 

15 

S 

22} 

12 



25 „ 54 „ . 

21 

17 

CSO 

382} 



21 

12} 

21 

12} 

11} 

17 



o5 years and ove 


2 


22} 




1 


1 


1} 



Total 

S7 

54 

I,376i 

9S6i 



4S 

15} 

46 

35} 

17} 

45i 




{Lonitnvtdf 



{Conduded) 










APPENDIX A 

BIRTH A\D DEATH STATISTICS 
Yital statistics ioT Bhadas Itom 1915 to 1931 -were collected from tlie App 
registers kept iq the office of the Ci\il Surg on of th“ District at Gurgaon, 
and axe shown m the tables at the end of this appendix 

Births have been classified in three groups, tt? , M'o«, Milia and 
‘Others ’ The fir<t two classes form the bulk of the population and 
own most of the land the other nnimportant castes have been grouped 
under tbe heading ‘ Others ’ The same classification has been kept in the 
case of deaths also 

During the twenty years, 1916 to 1931, 788 children were bom If 
we take the investigators census figure of population (1930), m , 811, 
this gives a birth rate of 48 6 per miUe The number of births amongst 
Meos, Mails and ‘ Others ' corresponds closely with the number of the 
community Meo«, who constitute 57 pet cent of the population 
account for nearly 60 per cent of all births, Mails {7 per cent of popula- 
tion) 6 per cent and ‘ Others (37 per cent) 35 per cent A further 
examination of the tables shows that — 

(t) The largest number of births took place among Meos and the 
smallest number among the Mails, although the latter form the second 
largest group of the population 

(«) During the period, 411 male (62 per cent of all births) and 
377 (48 per cent ) female, children were bom in all castes , thus the birth- 
rate among males would appear to be m excess of females by 2 1 per mille 
(i«) The number of births in the years 1915, 1917, 1929, 1932 and 
1933 was larger than in other vears (1933 was a record year with 60 
births) , and 1917, 1918 and 1929 were the years of highest mortahty 
The periods 1920 24 and 1930 31 were comparatnely healthy 

(tv) Among "Meos 236 male and 317 female children were born, an 
excess of 19 males o^ er females The reverse was the case with Mali‘s, 
the number of female children bom bemg 26 and male children 17 

The classification m the table of deaths follows the same lines as that 
for births with additional classifications, showing age periods, and causes 
of death 
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Deaths from plague and cholera have been taken together under one 
Bub head There were 23 deaths (13 males and 10 females) from plague 
and cholera, one m 1921 and 22 in 19^ revers and iniiuensa have been 
grouped together as no djstmction was made between them m the registers 
Measles and chicken pox have also been taken together for the same 
reason, although it may be mentioned that every death caused by an 
unknown disease is entered bv the chauhdars under the general name of 
niasau, which ordmarily stands for these two maladies The following 
remarks may be noted regarding deaths — 

(i) Tfao raised situation of the village may have had something to 
do with its relate ely good health record, although the people may have 
suppressed reports of minor outbreaks of disease for fear of inoculation (to 
which the villagers were opposed) and other inconveniences that attend 
such outbreaks 

(«) The totalnumber of dcathsdunng the period is 813 411 (52 per 
cent ) males and 402 (48 per cent ) females, as against 788 births (411 
males and 377 females) during the same period , %e , there has been a 
natural decline in the population Wotkmg on the mvostigator s census 
figure of 1930, this gives a death rate of 52 per mille Births and deaths 
among males were more numerous than among females 

(w) Among the Meos there were 518 deaths (273 males and 245 
females) during the period as against 473 births (236 males and 217 females) 
Among Mahs there were 55 dcatns (25 males and 80 females) as against 
43 births (17 males and 26 females) 

(tv) 1918 was the year of heaviest mortality chiefly owing to 
mfluenza 1929 comes nest when plague, cholera and fevers wero the 
chief causes In 1918 and 1929 the highest percentage of deaths was 
among men. between the ages of 20 and 40 , in 1917 infants under 5 years 
of age paid the heaviest toll 

(t) As the figures show infant mortality is very high and the years 
1915 1917 19 and 1928 29 were particularly bad for infants below the 
age of one year and 1917 18, 1926 aui 1929 for children in general 
Most of the deaths in this class were attributed to mason Out of the 
788 children born during these twenfy years 73 (10 per cent ) died 
withm one month 171 (22 per cent ) did not sumve the fii«t year, and 362 
(46 pet cent ) did net live to reach their fifth year Deaths occunmg 
within the first month formed 9 per cent of the total deaths m the village 
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(843) those up to oue yeai 20 pei cent , and those up to five yeais 43 pei App 
cent The following table summarises births and deaths — 







or 



Penod 

Total 

births 

One month 

One year* 

Five yearst 



3 

I 

£ 

H 

S 

I 

£ 


1 

u. 


191S 19 

174 

22 

16 

J« 

39 

38 

77 

80 

79 

179 

19'’0 24 

187 

7 

3 

JO 

16 

12 

2S 

2S 

10 

39 

192o *>9 

200 

!•> 

4 

16 

28 

14 

4‘> 

62 

33 

95 

19S0 31 

227 

5 

4 

0 

9 

15 

24 

31 

38 

69 

Total 

m 

4G 

sr 

73 


9 

171 

m 

m 

362 

Percentage 


63 

37 

100 

54 

4C 

100 

54 

46 

100 

Pei cent o! all 
deaths (643) 


C 

3 

9 

11 


20 

23 

20 

43 


*Ijiel'ude8 deaths up to oue mouth flncludes deaths up to oue jear 


It Will be seen that mote deaths took place among boys up to five years 
of age than among girls This is significant smce relatively greater 
attention is paid to the former than to the latter m the villages , but even 
80 these figures reflect the general ignorance of the village mothers in looking 
after their children 

To test the accuracy of entries in the Birth and Death Registers, a 
house to house inquiry was made extending from 1st November 1929 to 1st 
November 1930 The results are given below, along with those recorded 
by the chaithdar for the same penod — 

Males Females Total 

C R J Inquiry C B Inquiry C R Inquiry 
Births so 24 19 20 39 44 

Deaths 21 22 20 21 41 43 

From this it would appear that five births and two deaths were not 
recorded by the chaultdar but on further mquiry it was ascertained that 
the five births (four males and one female) took place away from the 
village in the paternal homes of the mother? and the two additional deaths 
(one male and one female) recordedbj the mvestigator took place at 
Alwar and at Rajoka village, respectively hence they were not recorded 
in the chauhdar s books 


I Chaakidar s Keisters 






Table 76 

Birth Statistics of the Jhjfeteni Castes hy Sexes Jrom 1915 to 1934 
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Death according io Age Caste and CaUbe,for the Y ears 1915 to 1934 
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{Conhatted) 




Table 77 — (Conhnued) 

Dcalh Statistics according to Age, Caste and Cause for the Years 1915 to 1954 
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DISEASES— 
rlaguo and Clioler 














Table 77 — ((7onf*n«ed) 

Death Slahsttc’i accordwg loAge Caste and Canse, for the Years, 1915 to 1934^ 
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APPENDIX B 
ROTATION OF CROPS 
Table 78 


Abbreviations B —Barley C = Chan Ct Cotton (r=Go'ar Gr — Gram 
J P =Peas is — Saraon or Sarshaf Sn =SaQ 

W =Wlieat X =Wheat gram Z Barley gram peas 




Harvests 


Field 








■3 

J <0 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Khanf 

Rabi 



Khanf Rabi 

& 


19‘>6 

1927 

1927 

1928 

1828 

19’9 

1929 1930 





TEX CHAHI HELDS 



433 

Chan 

BP 


XS 

Jouar 

Taia 

Chan 











434 

Cotton 

Tara 


XS 

Do 

Earley 

Sarshaf 




mira 







436 

Chan 







4 

437 

Cotton 



WGS 

Chan 

Tara 

Bajra 

6 

442 

etc 



WGS 

Baira 

Do 

Do 1 


443 

eSn 



XSB 

Jowar 

Barley 

JC 1 


444 

Chan 

xs 

CSnCt 

GrP 

Do 

Do 

Chan 1 


445 

CJSn 

z 


BGS 

Chan 

Do 

eSn ' Barley 


456 

Cotton 

SOS 


BGSP 


Do 

Do Chan 


463 


XS 


WSGr 



WB 






TEX ABI FIELDS 


1 

60 




Gram 





56 


Do 


X 

Chan 

Barley 





X 


\vs 



BS 

4 

68 


X 


xs 


XSB 

Chan * 

5 

69 


XS 


xs 


XSB 

1 Sarehaf 

6 

60 


1 X 


Xb 


ws 

BS 

7 

61 




xs 


tvs 

Chan 1 

S 

62 


Do 


xs 

Chan 



9 

67 


X 





BS 

10 

6S 

Jowar 

Gram 

Do 

Jowar 


Chan 





TEN DEHRI FIELDS 


1 

720 


XS 

Cotton 

i_xs 


xs 

1 BS 


721 


X 






3 

722 

Chan 

z 


XS 

CG 

Barley 


4 



X 


XS 


WS 

JG 

2 

1839 


X 


XS 


BS 

JG 


72J 









724 


WB 


XS 


■\\s 

JG 


725 


X 

Do 

XS 


WS 

Baira 


6 


\ 

Do 



WS 

BG 


7 >7 


xs 

BG 

Do 


4\S 

BG 


j 7‘»8 


X 


Do 


WS 

BG j 


{Cottl ntced) 


179 
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T&blb 78 — {ConcliiJed) 
Rtdatton of Crops 


\ Tield 
"3 I No 


1 I 27 

3 I 

3 1 30 

4 31 

5 I 32 

6 I 34 

7 3o 

ft I 80 

0 [ 37 

10 I 88 

1 ^ 41 


Harvests 

Kharil 

Kabt 

Khatif 

Pahi 

^ Lharjf 

Rabl 

I Khanf 

Rabi 

lO’O 

1927 

1927 

192S 

1 1928 

1929 

1929 

19'’0 



TEN CHIKNOTE TIELDS 



CSn 



XS 


1 PS 

Chan 

1 




XS 

Chan 


Do 

( 




BS 


Barlpy 

CJ 



X 

Chan 







xs 

Jowat 

XS 

Jowat 


Chars 



X 

Chan 

Gmw 


WS 


BS 


X 

Do 

P 


BS 

Chan 



\ 

Joaar 

BS 

Jowar 

Barley 

Do 



X 


XS 


WS 

Do 



X 

Jowar 

z 

Jowar 


Do 




TEN NARMOTE FIELDS 






xs 

Jovar 

Barley 

Chan 





xs 

Go'ntr 

Do 

Do 



31 S 

JO 

X 


3\S 

Bdjra 



X 


\s 


MS 

CQ 


Jonar 

\ 

Joaar 

xs 


MS 

CGJSi 



BGr 

Gonar 

Gram 


MS 

JG 


j.,.. 

Xi> 

Do 

Do 


-.M. 




XS 

JoirsT 

XS 

Go»ar 



MS 


Gcsni 


Oram 


Barley 


MS 


X 


XS 


MS 


ML 



0-0 
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\PPENDIV E 
RECENT bTVTI'iTIC'^ 


1 Popidation — In 1931 the tl»veimial c(u iis \ms lield, 

\%hen the population of Bhadas^xas recorded ^s vgj — tu mcieasc of 24 
percent oxer the 1921 census ‘Muslims aimibered bo7 {3o9 males 298 
females) Hindus 188 (98 males 90 females) and Jams 10 '3 males 

7 females) Thus there was an mcrease of 3o per cent among Muslims a 
decrease of 4 per cent among Hindus ■while Jams were an addition The 
number of inhabited houses recorded at thi« cen«us w as 191 

2 T ital Statistics — Figures of bu-ths and deaths from 1930 to 1931 
are incorporated m Tables 76 and 77 the mformation is based on the 
chaukxdar s registers In these fixe xears births numbered 227 1932 and 
1933 were relatixelj more prolific xears Peatlis numbered 130 and the 
period x\ as comparatix elx healthx 1930 Jiad the largest number of deaths 
* Fex or andmfluenza accounted for 91 deaths ami ‘ other causes '(accident 
ulcers etc) 45 Plague cholera iuea«les and chic] en poT xx ere absent 
Infant mortality continued to be high C9 children out of the 277 horn 
dying before thej reached the age of fixe tne largest number of deaths 
were attributed to mason 

3 Education — In 1935 there were 63 pupils ou the rolls of the local 
Lower Middle School and of the«e 31 belonged to Bhadas Primary 
education was compulsoij but le«s than half the box s of school gomg age 
attended the school Since J931 an exemne school for adults has been 
started, xxhich runs from Nox ember to March and is open for three hours 
daily Tlie object is to teach the uneducated the rudiments of the three 


R’s m order to assist them in their ordmatx ex eirdax 

busmens dealmgs , 

the teaching is m 

the X eraaeular 

The District Board bear" the expenses 

and for exery person who is successful m the e'^amination held by the 
Assistant District Inspector of Schools the teacher mchaif'e gets Es 10/ 

The following 

5 shows the details — 



>0 of 

Ligl tn gaid leach g 

4 ward to teaeJer at 


pupils 

allotcance 

Rs lOj per sue 
ce^ff il pupil 



Ps a 

Rs 

1931 32 

40 

40 12 


1932 33 

40 

ol 7 

1 »0 

1«33 34 

30 

3’ 11 

0 

1934-30 

3 ery few 

lo 1 


193o 35 

2o 
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The Iiteratea m 1935 aumbered €0, mcludmg the bo\s in the Lo^er 
Sliddle School as agamal 41 in 1930 The follow mg table ''how s the number 
m each caste the figures m brackets are the pupils o{ the school — 

Table 81 

Number oj Liierate Person* tn Each Caste 


i\ ote — Figures la brackets arc the pupils of the Lower Middle School 


Caste 

Persons Literate Beitveen the 

■iGES OF— 

£>— <) 

10— U 15—24 

25-40 

Total 

Muslims — 





'Meo*' 

(13) 

1(7) j 9(1) 

6 

J6('J) 

Bi tcher« 

(1) 

1 

1 

2(J' 

Sheikhs 

(I) 



m 

Blacksmith « 



1 

1 

Barbers 


1 > 


1 

Water camew 

(1) 



(2| 

Mirasi** 

(1) 



(7) 

haqii 




J 

Jog: 



1 

2 

Total 


s(7) I iim 

10 

21(25) 

Hiadps — 


1 



Mahajaas 





Potters 

(2) 

1 



Alali 

0, 

1 1 


1 U) 

ilanjar*^ 

(1) 



(1) 

MilHhs 




2 

C}niflar« 


(1) 2 

1 

un 

Sca'v enaer 

(1) 



(1) 

Total 

(5) 

(!) 3 


7(6) 

Gbatto Total 


2(8) IdlD 

u 

3(K11) 





* 
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4 Artimns aid w!e»taf> — In 

1935 the 

number of the 

e was as 

follows — 


NtTMBEP or — 



Famihe!, 

Persoi s 

Workitig 

members 

1 Khatis (Wood ' orkers) 

2 

8 

3 

2 Lohars (Blacksmiths) 

1 

2 

1 

3 Julahas (VTeaaers) 

5 

19 

10 

4 Nadafs (Cotton tea«era) 

1 

2 

1 

5 Saqgas (Water bearers) 

7 

oO 

7 

6 Nais (Barbers) 

2 

10 

3 

7 Mirasis (Bards) 

3 

16 

4 

8 Kumhai« (Potters) 

4 

17 


9 Sheikls 

1 

2 

1 

10 Faqirs (Beggars) 

12 

o9 

<< 

11 Jogis 

6 

19 

3 

12 Dhobis (Washermen) 

3 

10 

1 

13 ilamar (Banglemakcr) 

1 

4 

2 

14 Chamars (Leather workers) 

8 

32 

20 

15 Chuhras (Sweepers) 

o 

in 

10 


The dues and duties of the«e men have been shown m Table 8 * but 
some extra information about them is given belon 1 n 1 j the nipenter® 
were stated to be charging Re 1 / from outsiders for making a plough 
and for other vo’^k according to the nature of the job The blacksmith 
was working for the villagers of Bhadas onlv Foi mikmg rough cloth 
the weavers ivere charging four annas per seer from the Mllagers and 
outsiders alike For teasing cotton the nado/s recei\*-d Ps 0 1/S per «eer 
from the Mllagers and Rs 0/2^0 from outsiders The water bearers uere 
getting the usual one cJiapah daily from each household thev se^^ ed ami 
from thirty seers to two maunds per family for the i ear The barbers- 
were said to be receiving more at a girl s marriage than at a bov s The 
potters had no fixed charges and were getting from ten seers to tv, o maunds- 
perfamilt aceordmgtothepotterysupphed, forsupphmgvaterin the fields 
at harvest times they got four or fixe pubs (bundles^ There vere six 
more families of A»»i7ars who hved bv transporting the cult % ators produce- 
on their donkevs The jS/ezXA receued Rs 2/ aimualh and had also been 
gnen six kanah of land to cultivate from the village sJainilat for ta ladari 
and keeping the ntsJian solar (St Salar’s banner) Six families of faqtrs- 
were bJaundcdars and thev had been given two acres of Milage slan ilal 
to cultivate the others did cisnal labour or begged lIi** blaj t dedars- 
received Re 1/ for «erMce at a girls marriage and another Ps 2 for 
supplnng the Msiting barat (mamage party) with water — tlii'> latter w ork 
m Bhadas is done ba theyhjirs instead of the water bearers -*mon 2 the- 
washermen onh one famih washed clothes and the other two families 
• y o see pat-es 113 14 
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App plied tlieu ^loll]ve^s on hire, the washing charges were not fi>:ed and 
usualh the pajTQent i\as made m kml The mamar at a marnage got 
besides the price of the bangles sapphed. Be I/- in ca«li, Jialf a seer of rice 
and a quarter seer of sliallar fhe chamars drove the cattle at harvest 
time and carried gram from the threshing floor to the houses of the culti 
V ators at marriages the\ brought the fuel and lit the fire 

5 -liert of the Vilhige ~ In, 1935 the area was the same as m 1930, 


« e 1 774 acres made up as follows — 

Acres 

(a) CnUivated area 1,649 

(t) Cultuiable waste S 

(c) Uncnltwrable waste 117 

Total l.'!T4 


The uucuUniable waste had meteased b) three acres, and ponds and 
eravevards eich covered two acres more than in 1929 30, lallar hsd 
decreased bv one acre 

b Ciihuoffd -Iieo — This had decreased slightlv— (see Tabic 9) 
One change that mav be noted is that since 1931 32 dc/in has disappeared 
and the cla®«ificntiou of soils reverted to, is, that followed previous to 
1911*12 Bhur became 101 acres and afo harojii 1531 acres, ehaU 
remained constsnt at eleven seres 

7 Cropping — The table on the following page diovss the avence 
•ccoppmg from 1930 31 to 1034 35 \ comparison with Table 10, sLovvin" 


the aretage cropping for the previous 

five vears, shows 

the follow] 

‘lifferences in cropping and failure — 

1926 30 

1931-35 

Per cent, of annual cropping — 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Gowara 

70 

IIS 

Chan 

92 

94 

Bapra 

Jowar 

.. 27 

'ini “• 

52 

Other crops 

21 

16 

Total Iharif 

” ~SiO 

~~322 

Wheat 

~371 

~35T 

Gram 

24 4 

17 3 

Barley 

10 9 

105 

Oil seeds 

41 

3 9 

Other crops 

15 

1 0 

Total m&i 

780 

67~8 

Per cent failed to «owti— 


461 

Khanf 

o2 9 

Eabi 

24 G 

37 3 

Bo’h harve-t* 

33 7 

40 9 
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T»bie 82 


Aierage Cropping from 1930-31 to 1931-35 









ter cent, 

Oop 

Cliahi 

All 

Dihri 

VK 

Bliur 

Total 

annual 

cro£]>ed 








area 

KH\KIb— 

Acres 


Aomo 


1 



Joirar 




47 4 


47 4 

4 17 

Eajr. 



(i/0) 

1 (830) 

(0 2) 

(64 2) 




30 

1 >♦-’ 

I G 

58 g 

-> 1” 

■'fsi/o 



(too) 

(-/ «) 
0 2 

(6 4) 

(108 2) 
02 

00’ 

Til 




(0 •») 


(0 2) 





1 0 


1 G 

0 14 

Barti 



(0 J) 

1 1 


(0 4) 
1 4 

0 12 

Pul 



(0 4\ 

(0 6) 


(10) 





4 6 

0 2 

4 8 

0 42 

Pad Tepjiei 

1 Cl 


(0 21 

(10) 

' 

(18) 

1 0 

0 09 

Colton (Pos|) 



06 

38 

0 2 

4 l> 

0 40 

'‘an hemji 



(18) 

(‘ 0) 

(0 4) 

(P 5) 





1 6 


2 b 

0 23 

Chin 



8<J 

08 8 

04 

107 S 

Oil 

Goi'an 



(19 4) 

(30 8) 


(80 2) 




OS 

128 6 

52 

134 0 

11 84 

^e^etables 



(2J /) 

(4‘ i) 

(C 0) 

(71 2) 


Other food cropi 




I 4 

0 2 

1 C 

0 14 

TotsIcropiKd 

Total failed 

1 0 


1>4 
106 0 

344 8 
193 4 

?8 
13 0 

560 0 
313 0 

S2S0 

Total aoiin 








Percent failidtosown 

00 


S»G 

35 9 

62 5 

46 1 


pabi— 








^\hnt 

02 


163 4 

232 8 

30 

399 4 

35 14 

Birld 

1 0 

(O-i) 

(28 0) 

(liSO) 

(?^) 

(191 0) 


02 

22 6 

89 2 

6 4 

1190 

10 47 

Cnni 

(?2) 

(0 i) 

(J i) 

(82 0) 

(5 4) 

IP- 4) 



04 

92 2 

97 4 

6 4 

196 4 

17 ->8 

PuUe, 



(16 2) 
52 

(92 0) 
30 

(3 2) 

(111 4) 
8 ^ 

0 7“ 

OjJ fojs 


(0 4) 

(3J) 

(2 6) 


(W 2) 



OS 


3 2 


3 90 

fodder, 

tXTcc 

20 


(leo) 

(2. 4) 

(»6) 

((0 0) 

2 0 

0 18 

1 0 
02 



1 


1 0 

0 « 

0 09 

0 02 

Others 

(0 2) 





[0 2) 





(0^1 } 

f 


(0 2) 


Total cioppcd 

5 2 

06 

284 2 


180 

"TO 6 

G7 80 

Total sown 

Percent faded ,o sown 

2 4 

10 

64 8 

360 8 1 

214 

459 4 


76 

31 58 

1 6 
Gdo 

340 0 
18 6 

S32 4 1 
44 4 j 

39 4 

54 3 

1,230-0 

37 3 


both h\r\-ests— 








totiicropied 






1,13G C 

100 0 

lotalfailed 

Graxd Total 

PV cent faded to sown 
-£!L"nt ,omt„ 

2 4 
SC 

27 9 

10 

I 6 

1714 
468 0 

>i6i 2 
1,370 6 
443 

Si 4 

GO 2 
571 

772 4 
«09 0 

40 9 


05 

01 

24 5 

71 8 1 

3 1 

100 0 



Figures in brackets ‘‘F ott the nddttion^larea^'n’hieliiailei^ 



m 


It ■rtill be seen from the above that the area under Uiarif inerca'cd 
10. the second period, but the Aharoba bovveTer vi as greater m this period 
than in the former 

8 Fluctuatiom tn Ctoppivg — The tabic on the next page sho^^s 
annually, as well as for each harv est, the acreage sown, cropped, and failed, 
m the ten years, 1925 26 to 1931-35, the figures m brackets under each 
item show the area as a percentage of the av erage for the period In these 
ten years the Iharif harvest averaged 33 per cent and the lah hanest 
67 per cent of the annual sown area The following table shows the lange 
of fluctuations in the sov n areas — 

Acbeage — 

Aieraae Haximum Mimmum Difference 

KhanJ— 


^.cieagt sown 

C38 

801 

526 

275 

Per cent of av erage 

m 

126 

S2 


Dahl — 

icieage sown 

.. 1,276 

1,618 

039 

679 

Per cent of av erage 

100 

127 

74 


Both harxeate^ 

Acreage sown 

1,914 

2380 

1,600 

780 

Per cent of av erage 

100 

m 

S4 



There is a tendeuev for the area sown to decrease after hrge failures 
but cultivation here is trulj ‘ a gamble in rams ” and the cultivator 
generally sows as much as he is able and hopes for the best 

9 Failmet, ■ — The tabic onpagel96shov\s the area failed as a percent 
age of the area son n m each of the ten years, 1925 2C to 1934 35, together 
with the causes of failure and the condition of crops as shovvnmthe village 
records The UiarxJ crops, which arc on the land during the mon«oon 
months suffered both from excess and deficiency of rainfall Fabi crops 
usually failed on account of lack of rams, also from intense cold and hail 
storms Rats are also responsible for a good deal of damage in the 
Gurgaon District Locusts visited the Punjab m large numbers m 
1930-31 and Bhadas was also efiected by them Other causes were bad 
seed, early and late sowings double cropping and strong winds 
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A'oie — Figucoa la brackets show tbe ftcie>g« m » peteentag« t>{ Vbe aTctagc lor tbe period 




19G 





1 r tpi 

Both 

UlME'TS 

Year 

Per cent 

tnd remarks 

failed 

Cau'e® of failure 
riul lemarks 

Per cent 
failed. 

1925 2(, 
192C 27 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929 *50 

2 r, 

f>9 2 
89 5 

32 w 

Cropr 1 > % beJ «» 
Mcrmil 

49 

24 

04 

94 7 

2i 3 

J-iotaiai1able 

Insufficient ram , 
iiail storjiis late sou 
inga Crop* 23 ®j, 
lieloo normal 

4 1 

18 S 

24 2 

89 3 

29 2 

1910 11 

72 0 

E^ceejwjin flood 
ing Oops 69 o„ 
Vlow aoniial 


Drv seaso-a , JoeKst* 
CrofS normal 

37 7 

19J1 32 

S » 

In'uftoent ram 
Ctop« 13%a’>OTe 
normil 

32 7 

InmfllciPiit ram , 
t»t«, tno harvests 
on same land Crop^ 
1, % lipJoTv norm*) 

24 9 

1982 33 

20 0 

Evee j^erain Ctopf 
7 beloM normal 

60 0 

Inwjfticjent rain rat« 
mten'S cold Crops 
50 below normal 

473 

1938 34 

7C0 

E\ce« e ram , foot! 
iitjr. Crops C3% 

( belwi nomnl 

194 

EarJr sowing , in 
ten«e cold Croiw 

31 OgSboTe normal 

38 4 

1034 So 

41 1 

Bad seeil iiisuffiiient 
> minfall Crop«2o®o 

1 Ulon normal 

69 0 

lusu&cieut rain at 
soiuDg > bail storm , 
Stroup wnid Crops 
09 % below iiormiJ 

57 5 

Atwtjt 



JO . 1 


J6 S 


From the abo\e table it ^ill be seen that on an average about 37 per 
cent oftlieaiea «on n f tiled e' ei % tear at A/flv?/neailj half the area failed 
and at labi a little le-' tlnn one third Table 83 shows tliat m Ihauf 
failure ranned from ~) to l9l pei cent of the aterage failure , m iobi from 
2 to 323 pel cent .mw\ tihiu« the two hnivest'- togefiier from 10 to 243 


per cen^’ 

10 Welh —In lyjl ’J there weie four wells, of which onli one was 


m use lUere weie light ilheMis 

11 Iwpioi ei? 1 thp}e,i'ehti. — U the time of the \ mt of the iu\ e<itigator 
in 1933 , there -weie two ble^eles m the \illage, one with the head teacher 
of the local school and the other with a mofiojan who went on it daily to 

hfagmawherehehnlAshop Time were about twentj hurricane lanterns 
ThepatKcmaiuUUehendteicLer whodidiiotbelongtoBhadas but stajed 
there ouh teinporanl) , po^-essed pocUt electric torches, as did also the 
mahajan mentioned abo'e Nobod^ ind a fofa (chaff cutter) of the 
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modern type There ere tv; o * Rajah ” ploughs but they were not being 
used 

12 Reieniie Demands — The tible on the next page shoT\s the hnd 
revenue cesses (local rates) and Avnter rates assessed and paid anmialh 
by Bhadas from I%9 10 to 1934 35 It will be seen that until 1920 21 
suspensions of land revenue became necessary m six years the arreais 
were usually collected m the succeeding year From 1928 29 onwards 
there were suspensions every alternate year owing to bad harvests and low 
prices of agricultural prices due to the general agricultural lepies ion 
which set in in 1930 while from 1930 31 remissions 1 ecame nccessin 
every year owing to the same causes 

The water rates whenever levied were reali7ed regiihrh *hoy were 
the same as in 1930 Local rates were only suspended in 1918 19 anl 
1928 29 From 1910 11 to 1917 18 they formed 8 25 per cent of the hnd 
revenue from 1918 19 to 1923 24 10 4 per cent and from 1924 2'5 to 
1933 34 12 5 per cent The following table shows the mcidonce per 
cultivated acre and pei matured acre respeotnoh of the anmal land 
revcnne and the total deman U — 



Aeftp 


Land l{p\ 

r\t R prp 

Total dbmasds pcn 



MfctuT -d 

Cul at I 

Mat d 

C It Tatfd 

MatuKd 
a « 




R A 1 

1 s J 

1 n p 

Us a j 

i<iao 11 

1 

1 114 

*> 1 1 

1 1 1 


8 7 

mil 1 

1 ns 

1 49.> 

1 4 

4 

1 

'* 1 4 

mi’ ti 

1 (4> 

00 

1 4 

1 11 1 

r 

4 4 0 

mu 14 

1 40 1 

1 

1 4 



10 4 

1 mi4 1 

1 14) 

SSI 

■ ‘ 

1 0 10 

o C 

o 10 11 


13 Tacca i — Tic following goiernment loans were tal en between 
1930 11111939 in ill rises for t n\m« seed 

Date 0^1 1 


D/itc 

Rs 

2st]i Ottol or 1931 330 

fth Octoljei 1933 26j 

3r(l ^oicml r> 1934 31j 

nth Noieml cr 1934 Oj 

irth \osembci 1934 ICO 


-Total 


1 I9j 
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Table 84 

Land Meienue Cesses mi Mater Sales Assessed n? 7 Paul f on 
2S0910 to mi^5 
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14. Co-operative Society . — la 1935 tliere were onTy tweatj* members, 
as two Ind died Tlie indebtedaess of the mecabers was — 


Principal — 

January, 1931 
Amount repaid 


Rs a. p 
4,161 12 0 
175 0 9 


February, 1933 

InteresW- 

February, 1931 
Amount repaid 


3.986 11 3 

619 3 0 
1,693 2 3 


February, 1935 


1,237 9 0 


The rate of interest lias been reduced from 12 to 9 per cent The 
following is the balance sheet of the Kocjeti as on 31sfc Jiilv, 1935 , — 


l4wbitities 

Shares of members 
Xioans from Guigaou 
Co-operatn e Bank . 
Profits 

Amamt (share money) 
of Ison members . 


A ssels 

Rs a p 

200 0 0 Loans to membcrei 
Shares m Central 
3,331 15 9 Co operative Bank 

672 3 9 Gurgaoa 

Share in Punjab Pro* 
4 0 0 vmoial Co operative 

I Bank, I,ahore 
I Cash m hand 


Rs. a p 
3,9«6 11 3 


100 0 0 


100 0 0 
21 8 8 


Total . 4, 208 3 6 


Total .. 4,208 3 G 


15 Sales of Land —"Smo sale:> of land took pi ice m the fiae %ears, 
1930 31 to 1931 33 — (see Table 50) The area sold was 17 acres (all 
culti\ated){orPvS 2 692/, or Rn 158/ per acre The sales Mere to agrjciil- 


tiiral tribes onlv as follows. — ■ 

Tear 

of 

tRe tillage. 

Outside 

cuhivafors. 

1930 31 

No 

Acres 

No Acrea. 

1931-32 




1932-33 

.. 1 

22 


1933 31 

1 

26 


1934 35 

4 

69 

3 53 


It ma} be noted that in 1934 35 tlie luimber of sales increased and 
that of mortgages decreased, as nobod\ was readv to become a mortgagee 
In order to meet the further demand for monev the land alreada mortgaged 
Mas sold , in se\en of these transactions the land ms alreadi raortgaired, 
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16 Morfjajes — The following table shows the details for the five 
years 1930 31 to 1934 S') all the area mortgaged n as cultivated land — 


Mortgagors 

Vo of 
cases 

Area mort 
gaged 

Consideration money 
Total Per acre 

Landowners 

174 

Acres 

210 

Rs 

17,673 

Rs 

04 4 

Occupancy tenants 

8 

C 

356 

59 3 

Total 

182 

216 

18,029 

S3 5 


1930 31 had the largest number of mortgages, 73 by owners and 3 bj 
orciipancy tenants but next year the number fell to 59 and 2 respective!}, 
and in the succeeding three jears they were between ten and twenty 
The a\enge mortgage consideration was the largest in 1932 33 .being 
Ra 117 2 per acre but the average mortgage consideration during these 
five years was lower than in the thirty years preceding the period the 
figmes being Rs 83 5 and Rs 86 1 per acre mortgaged and Rs 83 5 and 
Rs 86 7 pec cultivated acre mortgaged It may be noted that the number 
of mortgages in the jamabandi of 1031 32 at present (1935) in force in the 
village exceeded four hundred 

In these five years 112 redemptions were effected 109 by owners and 
8 bj occupancy tenants the area redeemed was 102 acres and 2 acres 
respective!} the whole being cultivated land , the redemption monev n av 
Rs 5 378' and Rs 110/ resjiectivel} 

17 Shops — There n-is no regular shop m Bhidas m 1935 as tJic 
three brothers who had two shops in the village in 1930 had moved to 
Nagina Some odd things were however availablefrorn their hou^enhirh 
was still in Bhadas 

18 Tenancy — According to the latest (193132) jfiwmhandi the 
cultivated area was workeil as f Hows 



Asvt'. 


Oj/?/n’a/ed ha — 

* Owners 


5S2 

Occupancy tenants 

17 

10 

Tenants, (it will paying — 

Reyfnup rates 

fii 

•J '1 

Batai rates 

451* 

27 t 

C ash rents 

135 

82 

Otl er rents 

22 

1 3 

Total 

1,648 

100 0 


'451 acres chaht 2 ah barani 435, bkur 14 @ hal^batai or mere 
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Ab tompuod \\ith the previous janiabandi of 1927 28, the aticagc 
uiidei o\\ucrs has decreased and that under tenants at will pajing batat 
rates jucreasod , the area under tasli rents has also decreased 

19 Cash tents — These are worked out below for 1931 32 according 
to the method required m the Questionnaire — (Chap XIV A , 0 5) 






ApPB^^DiX V. 


QUESTIONNAIKE USED BY THE INVESTIGATOR. 

1 —GENERAL 

1. Physical description oi vdlage and soSs 

i Statistics of population for all ceasnsea that h»ve been taken. Bistributioii, if arail* 
able by aez, age and caste Causes of changes m population Mortality from 
plague, influenza, cholera and other serious epidemics point out if mortalit; 
iraa particularly serere betireen certain ages, ui either se* 

3 Mamagc Age of maiiiage for boys and gitla vU the vajions communities 

4 What u the size of an average family t 

6 Prepare a statement shoning— 

(1) The number of (a) persons, (h) families, who depend on agiieiiHuio for their 
lirehhood, and classify as folioirs — 

(a) (i) wholly dependent, 

(i») partly dependent , 

(h) (i) rent receivers only e , non culthatmg onaers), 

(ti) actual cultiratiog owners, 

(m) rent pa] er« (tenants) only, 

(>v) labourers, 

(v) others, for whom details should be ^ives 

(2) The number of (o) persons, (6)families, whose chief means oflivelihpod is cottage 

industry 

(3) The number of (a) persons (h) families who do not follow any pcoducttve calling 

and live on charity, begging, religion, etc etc 
(1) The number of (a) artisans, (b) families of artisans, in the Tillage Qive details 
fo) The number of (a) field labourers, (b) families of field labourers 

(6) The number of («) persons, (fi) families whose principal means of livelihood is 

agriculture, but who dep^d upon other occupations, such as industry, field 
labour grass and wood selling, goddo hire, service, etc, to supplement their 
income from agriculture 

(7) The number of (<r) persons, (&) families whose principal means of livelihood is 

any aecupatwn other than agriculture, but who follow agriculture as a sub 
sldiary calling 

(8) The numb-w of persons who live outside the village for a large part of the j ear 

and who earn their livelihood m professions such as service 

(9) The number of — , 

(<) military seevauts, 

(■0 teachers, 

(ill) pleaders, 

(ic) civil servants, 

(r j persons who work m Cities as menial servants, 

(w) pensioners 

Note — Eistinguish between those persons who, iw whose families, are resident la tie 
village more than nine montbs m the year, and those who although natives of 
the vitlage, ordinaitly ep«id less than three months m it 

(10) Number of (n) parsons, (6)faiiiiIies,liTing <m money lending and trade Glie, 

if possible, details as tojocome tax pawl lO recent years 
0 How does a cultivator employ himsdf in hours not "pent in vi ork connected wKh tile 
cultivation oJ the land 7 

7 How does a cultivator employ lum<elf m dad. seastms— 

(a) ^Then agricultural conditions am normal , (fi) when they ate abnormal 7 
Boes he follow any subsidiaty industry f 
202 
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S. Inscribe fully the way la which vilUge artisans and menials are paid by oultiratots 
Describe their rights and privileges in the village 
Give annual wages usually paid to each class and also mams and other dues paid on 
the occasions of social and rdigions ceremonies 
9 Describe fully the economic position of a fidd labourer in the village organization 
Describe his rights and privileges in the village 
How IS he paid ! 

ts there a tendency for younger men to emigrate to the tonus 7 If soj in what 
capacity t 

II —CHOPPING AND CULTIVATION 


1 Gne from the Afitan Raqba atatement of the Village Note Book an abstract shoning 
for the village as a whole — 



ToUUn« 1 

Banjsr lualtivatedarea nith 
Jadid classes of soils 

1900 

1920 (or nearest year] 




2 Prepare from the Jtnswar statements of the Lai Kilab a statement m the form shown 

on the next page, with any modification that may be necessarv for the particular 
village, showing the average cropping for the past five y ears 

3 Have any important changes occurred m the cropping during the past twenty years, 

if so, what ? 

4 Take about 30 fields representative of different classes of soils, and from the lhasra 

yirdawan examme the cropping for the last eight harvests in order to see what are 
the most commoa rotations of crops 

o Have the high prices of (1) cotton (2) sugarcane, resulted in their cultivation being 
extended T 

C V hat crops are manured t hat manure u used * U hence is it obtained 7 How 
much IS used per acre for each crop * U hen la it applied 7 
7 Give in the form of a calendar an account of the year s operations on tu o holdings of 
different sizes selected from the fdlowing, 2, o, ]0, 20 30 acres, showing month by 
month the number of worker^, etc 

5 What crops are ungated by (a) wells, (b) canals, (e) other means of irrigation 7 Give 

the oszzal number and dales of watensgs for each What aamber of watermge for 
each of the chief crops do the temi’/dara consider necessary to give the best results 7 

9 Are the fields catefuUv levelled for irrigation by (a) wells and (6) canals? Is there 

any waste of water 7 

10 At hat IS the number of plonghings nsnally given for each of the chief crops and when 

are they given 7 Does this vary on diflerent classes of soils 7 

1 1 Is weeding regularly done 7 If so, for what cropa 7 Who docs the weeding 7 

13 Have any unproved implenMita bera mtrodneed u the village ’ If so, whence have 
they been obtained 7 

13 Have any selected varieties «rf seeds, as recommended by the Agricultural Department, 
been adopted m the village 7 If so, what t Give details of numbers and varieties' 
Have the results been good 7 Give, d possible, the mcrease in yields or other 
advantages obtained from the use of sdected seed 7 
If What improved methods of cultivation, if any. have been adopted 7 Hhat have been 
the results 7 

10 Where is the nearest Demonstration Farm 7 Have any dvmoiutratians been made m 

or near the Tillage 7 Haveanyofthe semMUfarj visited an Eiperimeatal or Demon 
stration Farm 7 It there w a District Agricultural Association, do the zemindars 
know anything about it 7 Hae it cmifened any practical benefit on the village 7 
16 Where u the nearest ram gauge 7 Give monthly figures of rainfall for each of tbepaat 
ten years. ■*' 





\ i\l u 

2 JoTvar 

3 Sajra 

4 Ma ze 
6 Tl 

Sugarcaoe 
Pepper 
Cotton 
Indigo 
Fru t8 
\egetal [ea 
Fodder 
Others 

rota] cropi>ed 
, tCbaraba 
|10 TotalsoAi 
|I7) Petcentagc of kUaraba 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oram 
Peas 
lobacco 
23 Fruits 
‘’4, Vegetables 
isl Fodder 
l26j Others 

Total cropped 
Kharabs 
Total sown 

Percentage of kharabs 


|3l[ Total cropped area 
|32 Total kharabs 
Total 0 

Per cent of khsraba o: 

Per cent of cropped oi 
c ill rated area 


J 10 11 li 


Salab 
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III —IRRIGATION 


1 What &ra the soarces of canal irngaticm 7 Is the village iitnatcd near the tail't 

2. la irrigation by flow or lift 7 

3. la canal imgation t'^ceired in both hairesta 7 In the rahf, is canal water obtained for 

aowinga only, or are anbseqnent wateiiDgs also possible T 

4. When does canal irrigation usoally begin, and when does it stop t Is it continnons or 

by rotation on different branches or minors of the canal T 

5. How is the internal distribution of water made between cultirators t U it a fair distri 

batioD T Do coltivatore who do not teqnire water when their tnm comes round, sell 
It to others 1 If so, at what rates ’ 

G Give the number of wells (aj in use, (6) capable of use, now, and tweetv yesr« ago 

7. When are the wells usually norked * Give the number cf yoke for each well and (lie 

hours of work done bv each vokein one da^ What area can a well irrigate in twentv 
font hours a^snining the number of yoke to be sufficient to keep the well in work the 
whole of that tune Give depth of water, and number of houia the well can be work 
cd 

8. Is canal irngation assisted br wells 7 II ao, when and to what extent, and for what 

crops I 

9 If there are baruai, well and canal holdings in Iho Tillage compare the labour and cattle 
necessary for the cultiration of ten acres of ba'ant well and lansl lands. 

respectireJy Oire the figures for Jaboof sod cattle for sdt of these three t/pes ®f 
holding that may exist m the village and illustrate them by the actuals of ten hold 
tngs oi Tsnous sizes 


IV-HOLDDfGS 

1 From the totsl number of owners m the village as given lo biatrmcot 6 of the \ lUage 
Kote Book dsdnet the number of those whose names bare teen coasted more then 
once Divide the total cultivated area of the village by this number and ao get the 
cultivated area per owner Compare the result with that obtained for a similar cal 
eolation on the ngtues of 1900 

S If any of the owners own cultivated land outside the village add the area so owned to 
the total cultivated area of the villsve and divide by the number of owners as found 
in 1 above and so obtain the total cultivated area per owner hiOte the number of 
owners who do not cultivate at all 


3. Give a statement showing— 

Number of propnetary holdings owned by — 

(а) , a single owner 

(б) 2 persons jointly. 

(e] 3 

id) 4 „ 

(e) 5 . 

(/) more than 5 persons Joinflj 
4 Prepare a statement as follows — 

Number of owners who own — • 

(а) ,Iess than I acre cultivatedland. 

(б) between I and 2} acres , 


(/) 

(?) 


2J 

S 

10 

15 


7* 


(A) 

(!) mo: 

Note.— 1. In the 

occupation, 


than 50 acres 
of (a) above, giv< 


mplete list ©I owners with their caste, b 


2, In this statement il three owners own 8 acres jointly and nothin'' more m the 

Tillage, all three wdl come into (c) 

3. For this statement take first of all only the cultivated area «if tJie vriUgo concerned 

but in a remarks column show the effect of taking into account the culti 
vated land owned outside the village eg ,il cultivated area outside the vil 
I age 13 also taken into account 3 the owners in class (e) may come into class 
(fl,and 2 m class (/) into class (p). 
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6. Tor classes (a), (4), (d), (4) and («) aboTe, ascertain which of the owners cultirate the 

whole or part of their own land and wi addition also coltirate other land as tenants 
Then prepare a revised statement as follows — 

Number of owners who cnltiTale — 

(a). less than 1 acre (. actea owned , . actet rented) 

{b) between 1 and acres { „ „ „ ,, I 

(c) .. 2J .. 5 „ ) 

(d) .. 5 .. ^ { .. .. ) 

(e) 7i 10 .. (. „ „ ) 

6 For (o), (4), (<:)i(d} and («) in pamgiaph 4 above, state fot each aub-d]viB)0&,(i) the num- 
ber of owners who actually cnltivate in the village , (2), the number nho cultivate 
elsewhere as tenants or owners , (3) the number who, on oecount of old age, infirmitj, 
youth or other disabihtv, neitber cuHivate nor have other means of livelihood j (4) 
the number of owners who do not cnltivate, but have other means of livelihood, (a) 
inside the village, (b) outside it, and state what these are , (S) the number of owners 
who cultivate and have also other means of livelihood, regular or casual. State what 
these ere 

7. How many owners ace resident in the vdlage t 

How many of them cultivate 1 What do the others do f 
8 How many owners are non resident t Of the non resident able bodied men how many 
are(a)in the Army, (4) in Government service, (e) 10 other service, (i) casual labourers T 
Give a statement of pay and eanuo^ 

9. Give alut siiniUt to 3 above ehowing— 

Number of cultivating holdings cultivated by 
(u) a single eultivatcr 
(i). 3 cultivators ioiatly, 


a Cultivators for this purpo<e 


Ftenars a statement similar to 4 above shown^ — 
Numoer of cultivatora whoccltivate — 

(a). 2} acres cultivated or less, 

(4) between 2t and S acres cultivated, 
h » 5 „ 7J 

■ 7} 1» 

.0 „ 15 

„ 20 


s 

a 

(g) 

ih) 

Nove ~1 
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core than SO acres culiivated 
Cultivating owners and tenants whether owners o 


not, wiU come into this 


2 If three tenants cultivate 9 acres jointly, each sill be credited with 3 acres , 

if m addition on© of them cultivates 4 acres alone, he will come into 

3 Show theWect on the classification of taking into account land cultivated 

outside the village , j i .t 

4 Where there are aub tenants, theae. and not the tenants under whom they 

hold, should b© connted Hired labourers should not be included, but 
partners in ciOtivation shonld 
1 1. What IS the number ol — 

(i) occupancy tenants, 

(i») non occupancy tenants under owners or occupancy tenants, 

(ill) sub tenants under tenants at will — 

<a) who own no land at 

(4) who own no land lath© Village . . 

How many are permanently re'ident m the village 7 Give the length of tenancy to 
date as foUowa . — 

(a) Leas than 3 years 

(4) Between 3 and 6 years 

(e) 5 „ 10 „ 

id) More than 10 years. , , 

NotE —Where a son or nephew has earned on the tenancy of his father or unde, etc , 
the tenancy should b© legavded as contmnuus. 



12 01 the teaanls how nuny are village menjaU t How many teaanta have sappIemenUr Jr 

zseaas of hrelihooil aad what are the aopplemeotary me^as 7 

13 Bead Chapter III of Dr Mana s ‘ Land atd I abour %n a Decca i \ illage * Prepare 

a statement ol proprietary holdioga similar to that on page 47 and a statement 
similar to that on page 31 for cnltiTating holdings 
\oTE — Plot in thi3 connection means not neces arily a lhasra number It is used to 
denote an nabroken piece of land and wdi include sereral lhasra numbers 
i{ these are continuous and held by the <ame owner or cultivator as the caso 
may be 

14 Illustrate graphically the fragmentation of proptietair and cultivating holdings as in 

the charts facmg panes 46 and 52 of Dr '^Iann a book 
Take ten proprietari holdings and illustrate five on each of (<io sheets chooaing t«o 
extremecases of franmentation and tie rest ordinary ones Do the same for ten culti 
vating hofdmps 

la Take four proprietary holdings m which there is much fragmentation By means of the 
genealogical tables and the settlement records of the >atious settlements trace the 
history of each as far backea po sibleaboning bon fragmentation has been the result 
of (a)succto3ion (6) sale« gifts and exchanges (c) partitions 
Give examples if any can be found of the reiecse process of consolidation due (o 
owners dying without ®on» exchanges pnrcha«e< etc 

13 Take four oases in which partition has occurred ^hon graphically the extent of frag 
mentation before and after partition H possible select two areas in which more 
than one partition has occurred 

17 TThat ate the practical disadvantages of fragmentation m this village * Illustrate vour 
'knswer by reference to speciGc instances If possible give details of litigation arising 
from boundary disputes In particular iDijutre whether anv land la Tying unculti 
▼ated owing to excessive fragmentation Give a list of some of the smallest plots 
and say what use is made of them 

16 Can you give any in. tances in the village in which a cultivator could actually reduce the 
number of workers employed on bis boldin^ if consolidation were efiected * 

Til practice would the cutcivator reduce bis laboiuers or would the same labourers be 
used, but For less time 7 

10 What are the ohiectiona urged bv the < >ii {era againvf consolidation of holdings * 
Have any of them voluntarily agreed to consolidation 7 Have practical leneGts 
resulted 7 


V — rrrEcr op tenaivCY 

If possible compare in as much detail as possible several holdings cultivated by their 
owners with several holdings cultivated entirely by tenants who are not them 
selves mortgagors not relations of tbe owners of the holdings tbev cultivate I or 
the purpose of this companson tenants who do not cultivate themselves should 
not be included 

1 Is there any difletence in tbe methods of cultivation number and dates of plougbings, 
ffianariog, etc 7 

3 Is there any diderence in the cropping 7 

3 Is there any diderence m perennials snch as trees etc on the holdings 7 

4 Is there any difference m efforts at improv ing land 7 

5 Is there any difference in the cattle etc kept 7 

6 Is there any difference in tbe bnilding 7 

7 Is there any difference in education of tbe children * 

Amplify if possible by reference to actual facts and figures 

8 Is there anv lifference in the careers <rf the children (» e working as agnculturiste, 

engaging in otl er bjaluess migrating to torn s taking vervire etc)’ 

9 Is there any difference in the standard of living or of del t and in the faeil ty % uh «1 1 h 

credit can be obtained 7 

10 Do tenants join Co operative Societieg as beely as owners ! 


•University of Bcmbay, Eccmcmio Series Ifff J, Oxford University Ire's Bombay 
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VI — REVENUE AND TACCAVt. 

J. iVhst WM the fixed land rerectne imposed «t prenoos eet(J»meDU and at Ihe Is*l eellJe 
ment 7 

- Oirc (ho incidence per eullirated sere of the piesenf fixed demand, 

3 What portion, if snr, of (he fixed demand is deferred on account ot~{a) proleclire neJ' 

leases, (!>} other causes 7 

4 \ttacb a list of occapiera' rates charged on canal irngatioo 

5 What has been paid by the rillagein each of (he past five (cars for— (<j) land revenue, 

(h) cesses, (e) occnpiers’ rates. (rf)(o(al 
(■ive the average for the |>enod, and the average incidence per matured airc 
What coercivs processes, if anv, have been i«SDeddanng the past five years for — (a) land 
revenuefixed (h)landrevenoeflncliiating’ HasJandrevenuebeeo paid punctnally 7 
Has the lamh irhr had lo j ay part of it out of bis oirn |x)ctet and then recover from 
owners 7 

7. HowiathemoueN forland reNcnoeobtaioed^ Issiir|1os produce sold * Isitpaidout 

of eaminga from casual iabonr ’ Is Iho mones for it borrowed ’ Has any money 
borrowwl for this purpose ftoin Co ©♦'eraiivc bocjBtie> ♦ If so, when, by whon), 
and how much * 

Tate 30 specific cases rejreeenung latge, medmia and small owners and record the 
teeolte 

8 . In. cagea whccc iaoc.e»i waa hom ced to? the of laud sevenue, laquixe oascfully 

into the causes Did the borrower sell any of his produce cd the harvest in question 
before or after the payment of land reveone 7 If so what did he do with the monev 
80 obtained * Did he bay cattle or other Qcceasanes with it 7 Did he cse it to pay 
off debts 7 

9. Are the date! fixed for the payraeni of land revenne coarenuat for owner t If not, 

what other dates would be more eonveiueot * 

10. What (e> remtssions (h) eurp'iuioiu of land rerenDe, have bees granted donng the 

past ten rears * Why were (bey granled in each case 7 

11. ^faxe aaqomea eimdar to those detailed in S and 19 above for the payment of occupien’ 

rates 

IS, What foeeori baa been taben for (o) siolong of welD, (b) other unprorementr, (e) por 
chase of cattle, fodder or seed, dorlng the past ten rean * 

13. Were the instalments repaid with ease* If not, bow were they paid* Were any 
coercive processes necessary* Was there any attachment and sale of property * 

14 la iatean popular * Are loans taken from monev lenders when toeennizught be taken 7 
Give specific cases, if any and record (be reason il taceon u not popular, what arc 
the reasons, as given by the .emmd >r* 

VII — INDEBTE0VESS. 

1, What are the chief purposes for which loans are taken * Give approximate percentage 
of pnncipal ui each cate showing what is due to (o) personal expenditure such as 
foo^ clothing, mamage, funeral, litigation, (4) professional expenditure such as seed, 
cattle, land imptorement, land reveooe, (ocean, rent, purchase of laud 
3. If a member of a Co operative Society for five yeats or more, state •— 

(i). amount of old debt repaid by borrowingfrom the society. 

( >1 amount of old debt repaid by bis own eavuig. 

(lit) land redeemed by borrowing from the society, 

(ir) land redeemed by his own saviog. 

(e) land bought, 

(et) land taken in mortgage 

Give amount paid in each case ....... i 

3, Who are the money lenders, ttmtndwt m »on zemxndatt ! Give their number m 

each case Are semisdrra replacing foa sejawidors as money lenders, and with 
what results 7 Give the ordmary business terms of each class Do they vary their 
terms according to the secnntv leered * On what security u money lent 7 What 
ate the terms of repayment T Is recovery of loans strictly enforced * 

4. Give the approximate yearly locome of peraons who^ chief profes'ion is money lend 

mg 7 

6 . Tty to ascertain the sources from which repayments, are made, as for example — kale 
of produce, gram or fodder, sale of cattle, s^e of land, mortgage of land, sale or mort 
gageofhonses cash eamiogs or other sources 

6 , From above diacuss actual mdebtedness yon observed how far due to poverty, ignorance, 

social observances, improvidence, temptation of increased credit and increased proa 
penty, diminished abilitv to repay through reduction of income, bad seasons, unsound 
credit la (o) the land revenue, or (4) enhancement of land revenue, or (c) too early 
a date for payment of the same, mentioned as a cause I Do the money lenders 
enconragedebt* 

7. Can yon give any facts as to the effect of indebtedness on the people 7 



Tin —MORTGAGES • 
Gs^sbal 


I Give an abstract Irom Statement 6 ot the Village 'Nate Book, showing quadrennially for 
the last 20 years — 

(a) Knmber of mortgages 
{&) (i) Total area mortgaged 

(>>) Cultivated area mortgaged. 

(c) . Land tevenne assessed on mortgaged area. 

(d) Proportion that total and cnltivated area mortgaged bears to the total and culti- 

vated area of village 

Give for each mortgage the tollomng iDformation *— 

(a) (i) Total area on*ned by the atortgsgor. 

(i>) Cultivated area owned hv the mortgagor 
(i) (t) Total area mortgaged 
(t») Cultivated area mortgaged 

(e) . Date of mortgage 

(d) Amount of mortgage debt and multiple of land revenue it represents 
{*) Torm of mortgage ■ — fa) whether tor died term, m which case, length of penod 
and year of expuy ahonid be given . or (6) until repayment of mortgage debt, 
etc , with possession or without possession 

(/) Whether, when the mortgage is with possession, the mortgagor cultivates ss a 
tenant, and if so, on what rent * If not, who cultivates the laud 7 


Prepare a statement lo the following form — 
Number of proprietary holdmgi m which there are n 

(a) Total 

Of which cultivated area owned is— 

(b) less than 1 acre 

(t) between 1 and i^acree 


10 


more than 50 


4. Prepare a statement as follows — 


ilfortgages made in last 

quadrennium prenotis 
to 1902 in which 
quadrennial jamabandi 

was prepared, and in 

each succeeding 
quadrennial jamabandi 

Total area Cultivated 
under 1 area under 
mortgage 1 mortgage 

j vated 

bfortgage 
debt as 
multiple 
of land 
revenue 

(1) 

(2) (3) 

W i (S| (61 

(7) 

.. 1 2flO 150 

1 1 

1 .. 

1 • 

20,000 100 133 

15 000 75 “Tto 

160 

120 


the Village Note Books ^ ^ 

Where the mortgage money actually received was less than that recorded in 
Statement 5 of the Village Note Booh or in the mortgage deed the 
actual if ascertainable, should be entered in red ink below that recorded 
in column 4 above Fntnes incolnnina (5), (6) and (7) should also be made 
on the basis of actuals, as lUostrated above 


•The Special QuesfionnaireforAIortgagos ahonid bo answered if the investigator thinks 
useful results will be ubtamed, “ 
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6 Redeniption~- 

(0) Give information for redemptions similar to Itat given for mortgages in para 3 

above 

(6) Prepare a statement for redemptions a milar to tbat given in para 4 but omit the 
last 3 columns 

(c) For each of the redemptions made betneen 1013 and the present dav ascertain 
uhether (i) redemption was automatic (*) otfieT land veas sold or mortgaged in 
order to effect the rodemptioa (3) redemption ivas made bv the owner mortgagor 
or asa'v’eiinentvendea \'l)bow the monev was obtained to carry ont the redemp 
tion f 

(1) Have mortgages not subject to automatic redemption been redeemed and other 

mortgages, s ihject to antomatic redemption contracted in their place T Give m 
each such case hrieSj the terma of tha otd mortga^'e and of the new — (area mort 
gage debt interest par able period of near mortgage, etc) 

G for the total mortgages now in ezL’tence stale what area is mortgaged to— 

(а) aemiadors of the village 

(б) otl er cm» dars 

(e) moneylenders not belonging to agricultural tril ea 
(4) others 

Give any information you ma) acquire about money lend ng mortgagees 

7 Havelandowners who wish to mortgage their land any difficulty in finding mortgagees 1 

8 Have mortgagors who wish to change a mortgage of a more burdensome kind into a 

mortgage under Section 6 (a) of the Land Alienation Act any difficulty m doing so t 
Is there any combination among money lenders to pievent ibis 

9 In oases where mortgages have been contracted d ir ng (be past ten years ascertain — 

( 0 ) The reason why the mortgage was made 

jh} Ihd the mortgagor get the money ID cash! Ifso what did he do with li I 
(e) If the mortgage consideration was extinction of debts how were these debts con 
traetedt 

(d) Where there are several shareholders ascertain whether the mortgage » by all or by 
only some of the shareholders 

rx —SALES 


1 Prepare a statement as follows — 


Sales made in last 
quadrenoi im previous 
to 1003 in which 
quadrennial jamabandi 
wasprepircd and in 
each succeeding quadren 
s. al jamabandi 

Total area 
sold 

1 1 

p-*3 'iSS. 

* ‘ *1^ te, 4/3 

Afultiple 

of land 
revenue 
of (4) 

(1) 

n 

(3) (4) (5) (6) 

(V 

" 

200 

1 Rs Rs Rs 

1 

20000 100 133 

150 

15 000 7o 100 

160 

120 


j The necessary laformatwn will have to be obta ned from Statement 5 of the 

VillageNote Boohs 


Where the sale price actuall} received aas less than that ’ecorded »n Statement 
5 of the Iillage Note Book or in the sale deed the actual if ascertain 
able should be entered in led ink below that recorded in colnmn 4 above 
Entries in colnmns (5) (6)aiid(7}should also be made on the has s of ftCtuali, 
as jllnstiated above 
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2 Showfor each quadrennial period the sales — 

(•) By agricultnnsta — 

(а) to zemtndari of the Tillage 

(б) other zemtnd'irs 

(r) money lenders other than those of agnealtnral tribes 

(d) others 

(u) By non zemmdats — 

(а) tore undors of the Tillage 

(б) other ^emi iar', 

(e) money lenders other than those agnculturai tribes 
(d) others 

Giro anyinfonnation vou may acquire abont money lending vendees 

3 Have any persona who formerly did not own land in the ^age or el ewhere purcha p I 

land in the viUage during the past twenty years ’ Sow many of these nere at the 
time of purcha'e cultivating land as tenants at will in the village or el ewhere ’ W hat 
were their castes! 

4 Have any small holders (owners of less than 5 acres caUivated at time of sale or pur 

chase}— 

(1) lost land by sale durmg the past twenty years 1 

(2) gained land by purchase dnnng the past twenty years T 
What was the effect— 

(1) on reduemg their holdings t 

(2) on meteasing their holdings T 

0 Investigate m the case of ten sales made during Ibepast five years the cause of «ale 

6 Have anv ^les been made during the past ten years in order to redeem mortgages on 

other land} If so give details 

7 Have any mortgages been made during the pa*t ten years n order to purchase other 

land * It so. give deta Is 

Z -SALF OF VILLAGE PRODUCE 

1 Describe the methods of sale— 

(i) Give the prices at which six principal crops of the village were so d m each of the 
last five years 

(it) Give also the prices o! these six products for each rear as entered in the Circle 
Kote Book 

(i i) State generally who ate the purchasers and bow the pnoes are fixed between them 
ana the growers Note speaally whether the price u fixed before at the 
time oraftertbe produce b hauded over and vihetherthe seller exerckes am 
real lufiueace in deciding the prices 

(te) Where a grower <e]U to h s family shopkeeper how is the account adjusted * 
Does the latter pay at ouce in cash or does he credi* the grower s account * If 
the latter how Ions after the delivery of the produce and at what rates * 

(e) Wheie a gro ver IS in dobtand sells to biscreditor does he get as "ood a price is 
a grower who IS notin debt T Knot what is the difference ? 

(n) How much of the surplus was earned by tbe producer for sale ii a central mar 
ket} 

Is there any custom of selfiog in a central market through brokers who act as 
agents for the producers} 

(tsi) Desenbe the methods of purchase followed by purchasers in the central market— 
(a) Who pays the ahrai } 

{h) Who tests the accuracy of Die scales and measures used } 

(c) Who pays the weighing chaigee T 

(d) tiive details of all other chaiges 

(e) Does the cultivator get the rales prevailing »n the central market for his pro 

ducts ’ 

3 Hot many central markets are there in the neighbooihood ' hat is the distance of 

each from the village } 

d How fans tbe nearest railway station T Is it reached by a metalled road } 

4 How many roads leading to the prmcipal markets are available to the cultivator } Arc 

they kach^ha roads or metalled } 

What IS their condition in tbe rainy season T 

5 What ate the means of conveyance available — 

(o) gaidas (&) donkeys (c) cameb (d) others 

6 Was any produce held up daring the past five years m order to secure a better pr ce * 
Howfar does thelocal (hedit Society ifthereisaoy help towards this end * 

7 State tb* dates when the land revenue is oidmanly collected in the villsge Do s the 

land revenue demand. tend to make the cultivator sell his produce at once ? State 
the land revenue demand in tanns td weight of produce at the actual village pr 
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8 I! a Co operative Sale Society extsts. deaeribe the benefits sctoa'Jy derived from it 

9 What are the artielefl maoufactored in the nllage 7 How are they aoH 7 

XI— PURCHASES AN© INDUSTRY 

1 How do viUagerg purchase eonunoditiea required — 

(а) forindaatnalandagticnltaialtMT 

(б) for their own household cansnmptioti 7 

2 What 13 the number of petty sbopkeepen m the nIJage and what commodities do they 

sell 7 

3 IVhat are the chief rnarkets from which commodities are purchased and \ihat is their 

distance from the viUage 7 

4 Are goods purchased on credit or on cash 7 1! the former how are payments made 7 

For how long do credit accounts mat What disadvantages result from cr^it 
purchases 7 

5 Are the goods adulterated or pure 7 If the former find out if possible the lo^s to the 

consumer due to this t 

6 Take measures and scales used by ahopbeepera and test their accuracy Note the dis 

crepancy in each case 

7 If goodaarepnrchasedfromaCoopctaUveSnpplySocietv or Union compnre the prices 

with those of the local shops 

5 Do any village industries exist in the village 7 Give details 

9 How IS the cotton ginned * Ii the apinnmg done in the village 7 If so hy whom 7 
Is any thread imported 7 IVhat is the number of looms I Ifho does the weaving 7 
Is the cloth used for village consumption or is any exported I 

10 What 13 the number of oi) presses 7 Who owns them v Are they all in use I Who 

works them } 

1 1 Is flour ground in the village 7 If so bow 7 Who owns and who works the mills I 

\i Is augarcaae pressed in the village* How many presses are there 7 Who owns and 
who works them 7 

XII— PRICE OF LAND 

1 From the statement relating to sales obtain the percentage increase or ileerease in the 
sale prioe of land— 

(6) betwMn iSs So } quadrennial period 

1 Compare the above percentagea with the percentage vanationa in cash rrnta between 

the same periods 

3 See para 376 of Zlouie s Jlanual Work out the general rise in prices by the 

second method explained tbeiem (a) since IgOo 99 (b) since HlOo 9j niking for 
the purpose the sis most important crops in the village an 1 uauig vielJs in accordance 
with the instruction given >n question 6 of the Chapter on yields 

4 Compare the percentages in qnasiion I with the percentages in question 3 

6 ri any land now under cash rents has been purchased during' the pa’t fire years give tbe 

following figures separatelv for each transaction — 

(a) area of land sold , 

(&] total purchase pneo 
(e) average pnee per acre, 
jd) cash rent per acre 
<«) percent return of (d) on (e) 

(/) cash rent per acre iifter dednetmg aefuaf expenses paid Ay foe {sai/otKi, 

(?) percent return of (/) on (c) . , t» i n 

6 lake three holdinss sold donng the past live lean not under cash rents if reliable 
figures are available work out the net per vent i%ti rn to the landlord on the pur 
chase pnee. 

XHl —YIELDS 

I. Attach to yoiir report a list of the yidds assumed by the Settlement Officer at last 
Settlement for each claaa ol soil and each crop in the circle in which the village is 
situated and the wtimales issued by the Director of Land Records 

2 Attach a copv of the Settlement Officer sin«pection note of the village 

3 Enquire into the cha-'actet d eaidi harvest for the last five years for each of the chiel 

crops Classify it as very good good, above average average below average poor 
bad aocordmg to its character 

4 Give the zemtndJra estimate c4 the yidd in mannda pet acre of each of the mam crops 

for each of the above harvests on each class of soil 

Make vour enquiries from vanons atundtra at various times and note the replies of 
each Attach these to yonr reportfor purposes of comparison and give your opinion 
as to the reliability of the ee»u«"d<rr * estimate 
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■5. Take the Settlement Officer’s assumed yields for the circle and adjust them for the Til- 
lage as follows — 

If Settlement Officer classed the Tillage as average take the yields as they are ; if 
he classed it as veri/ good, good or oAoee average, make suitable ad^tion to the 
Yields ; if he classed it as bad, poor or beloui average, make suitable deductions. 
6, In using “yields ’’ for general calculations two yonr “ascertained ’’ yields if you regard 
them as reliable Otherwise use the adjusted settlement yields described in paragraph 
5 aboTe. 


XIV— RENTS, 


A— OsMK&au 

1. Prepare the followmg statement — 



Total cul 
tivaled 
area of 
village 

Area cnlti- 
vated hy 
owner 

Area culb 
vated by 
occnpancy 
tenants 

Attea cctTivaTSD st Tetasts at-will 

Paying at 
revenue 

Paying at 
batai rates 

Paymg 
cash rents 

Paying 

other 

rents. 

Acres 

FeTcentage 
of total 


i- 
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2. Is there any difficulty in obtaining tenants t 

3. Are changes frequent among tenants t InTestigate conditions regarding the period of 

tenanoy on thirty holdings 

4 Do((i) tenants, (d) land lords, prefer cash or share rents t 

Gire reasons Does their preference depend on kinds of crops or inigation T 

5 ResA Chapter XX o£ Dome’s “ Seideincat ifnnuci ”, end according to the prinoi^de 

there laid down, work out the cash rents paid oa different classes of soil 

6 Have cash rents risen with the rise in the value of agrioultnial produce * (Use material 

lu Statement 8 of the Village Note Book to answer this question ) 

7. Are zaiJt rents paid on particular crops f If so, on what crops and at what rates 7 
6 Is there any case oi an owner taking fixed gram rents, inespeotive of the state of the 
crop ’ Cite all such rents 

9 Po landlords give any advances to tenants in cash or gram 7 If so, on what terms and 
how do they recover 7 Poes the owner lend seed to his tenants, and if so, oa what 
terms 7 

10 Poes the tenant receive from the owner any assistance or has the tenant any rights 
regarding assistance towards (o) material for houses, (6) grazing, (c)foel, (d) site for 
house, (ej water for anv purposes (/) natural products ol the soil 7 
II. Is the exercise of the rights limited to the tenant’s own requiTements or has he any 
Tight of sale 7 

12 What rights, if any, has a tenautregardingthenseof trees on the land and the planting 
of new trees » 

13. Poes the tenant make any gift cd animal produce, snch as milk, a goat at Srir ’Id, eggs, 

ponltrv, etc , to the owner v 

14, Poes the owner make any such gift to the tenant, e g , a feast at the principal holy day 

or after harvest ’ 

15 Poes either owner or tenant make any gift, such as a feast at harvest time, to the 

labourers 7 

16 Can you find any instance of aid rendered by the owner to the tenant to combat pests 

such as loensts, rats, etc 7 

17. Poes tb** tenant render any similar aid to the owner 7 

16 Does the tenant tender any persooalsemceto the owner — 

(a) on social occasions such as tnamage, (6) on shihr, (c) on the entertamment 
of guests, (d) or otherwise 7 

19. Where grazmg IS mdudedm the tenancy, does the owner provide any part of the stock 7 
If so, describe the cnstom or contract t Poes the tenant pay rent m stock 7 Poes 
the owner share the produce, eg, milk, wool, young stock 7 
Q 
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20. Does the owaet Mtu&Uy mflawste w dnect the rotation or the selection of crops to be- 
grown t Have you found any instance of an owner inaisting on a certain crop bemg 
grown or on a certain rotation I 

21 Can the owner graze his cattle on hia teoant’a fields after the crops are cut t 

22 Poes the tenant get al] the manure or does the owner claim any share 1 

23. Poes the ownermake the tenant grind his grain st the owner a null (fordiatrictasnehas 
Kangra, where owners keep mills) 

24 Are there any conditions forbidding the cnltiration of part of the lands under tenancy, 

such as the reaerration of lands for grazing 7 

25 Can you find any other conditions of tenancy not referred to above, which are observed 

generally without being anywhere record^ e g , presumably the tenant admits the 
right of the owner to visit the fields and new the crops 7 

26 Canyon find any instance of an owner evicting a tenant for bad cultivation, faulty rota- 

tion, etc. 1 


B. — ^BstSI RgNTS, 

IThat are the usual rates on different classes of soil in each harvest 7 
How does the ftrtzi rate vary with the crop, euch as wheat, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco,, 
fruit (mangoes) ’ 

How does the 6311* rate vary with the custom according as the landlord or tenant, pays 
the revenue, water rate, local rate, other dues or aotna of these t 
Are there any additional cesses paid to the landlord 7 If so, what } (e g , haq zemtndart, 
2 seers per mannd) 

Is the crop divided on the tenant’s land or at the owner's house T Poes the owner or 
tenant carry the owner's share to bis granary * 

Pescnbein detail an actual partition of the crop witnessed by yourself Ifote deductiooa 
for charity, and to whom they go 

What deductions are made from the common heap for menials 7 Who thzeahea the- 
owner’s share 7 What payment is made 7 Who does the reaping, and how ate the- 
reapers paid 7 When tne tenants themselves do the reaping do they receive the 
reapers' dues, if any 7 

What services, if ncy, do these menuls render to the (n) owner, (A) tenant, in 
coD’ideratioo of the portions received from the common heap 7 
Who provides the seed 7 

la It, or any portion of it, deducted from the common heap before sharing 7 
11 80, IS the quantity deducted the actual quantity nsed, or is a little extra dedaotad 
over and above this * Who takes the seed so dedocted 7 
What deductions, not so far mentioned, are made from the common heap * 

Are the fodder crops shared 7 If so give the cates for vatiQua fodder crops 
Do landlords allow any concessions regarding fodder e e do they exclude from divisiom 
afew kanals underfodder crops t What concessions do they aUow s Boestheowner 
allow the tenant a plot for vegetables or other produce for his own household user 
taking DO share for himself 7 Is there any crop of which the owner takes no share 
(such as a catch crop e g , eenjt after cotton) * 

Where concessions for fodder are given, does the tenant make any gift of animal produce- 
to the owner in tetian 7 

Is the straw divided 7 If so, of what crops and in what shares * 

Is there any conditioB prohibiting fodder or straw ftom being sold off the laad 7 
Does the landlord impose auy conditions cegsrdiDg the ares or kind of fodder crops 7 
If 80 what t 

What changes have occurred in botii rates during the past twenty years 7 

Do mortsagees charge higher rates of than owners 7 ^ 

Do all batai tenures run from year to year or is there any instance of alease or contract 

Is them My instance ^ a share tenant sub letting toanothert Ifso does this indicate 
aii'^httosub Jetl If there is no wstance, is this because the owner reserves this right 

Mate a'swciaf wquW of <«“ holdings under baiet rents Ascertain from the khasra 
g^rdarvan what crops (area, imgation. etc ) were grown on each during the past 
five years Ascertain, if possible, what was ( 1 ) the tenant s share in maunds of each 
crop (2) the landlord’s share in any or all of these five years (If this information 

cann’otbeobtained.donofallempttoestimateityoarsdf ) , ^ ^ 

If accurate information can bo obtained to qnration 23, then -work out the value attno 

■ pcice3carrentatthehaiTe8tinqiifationofthe(l)tenanl86hare,(2) landlords share 

If irformation for both harvests m a year » available, then work out the value of the- 
total rent received per oaflituted aers, ep— 

Total value of rent, Bs 350. 

Total cultivated area of holding. 35 acres. 

Average rent per acre cultivated, Ba. 10. 
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XV —EXPENSES OFCaLTIVATION 
All classes of cnlttvation— 


(a) PABT1CUI.AB HoLBnroS 

Take fire particular holdings for isTestigatioD State for each of them — 

(>] Area cnltirated with kin^ of soil (noAri ck^h^ etc) and cncnltiFated 
Area sown m I aat five years mth crops sown 
Area returned as matured Iharob^ etc 

(») CuItiratoTS with details of work ng members of family including every one who 
assists in any process of agncoltitre upon the holdmg 
(tit) Partners in cidtiTation with details as above 

(>i>) Labourers paid in cash or kind thrAU^hoQt the year with details of payments 
service rendered hours and davs of work 

(c) Cattle emploved with duties performed by them Give details of days and 
hours worked thtougbout the year Is an\ use mad“ of them when not 
required for any a<n-icnlttiral process npon the hold ngs ? Give details 
(ui) State if anv cattle are hired with details of hours dsjs and pavments 
(tnt) What manures are used * How much is bought and how much home produced 1 
What was the value of the former * Give details as to utilisation Does 
the landlord pav for any part of the manure * 

(till) What fodder is used tor the cattle emploved (para (t) above) * How much 
IS home produced and how much bought T Give values and details of dis 
posal 

(t«) What gram u fed to cattle * How much is bought and how much home pro 
dated T Givevalues and details of disposal 
(xl What implements are used t Which are bought and which home madet Give 
values how long does each one last * Distinguish between tho e bought 
for cash and those sup^ied under custom for payment m kind 
(») Give details of any imnlements hired up to the final harvesting of the gram 
Give details of penoa of hire amount of payment made m cash or kind 
(zti) Give details of say other miscellaneous tools o<ed 

(ziit) Give details of any other expenses of cultivation salt for cattle medicmo 
for cattle repairs rakha$ carnage of manure to the fields if not already m 
eluded 

(xiv) Has the cultivator got a cart t If so detail the uses to which it u put 
expenses of uutiat cost and mamtenaDce earnings in cash or kind with 
details of boors and davs distinguish between work on the cultivation of 
the holdings and work independent of this Estimate value of work dona 
in connection with cultivation of the bolding 
(zo) iSeed— Give rate j^r acre for different crops on different clas'es of sod Who 
provides it ? What is its value at sowing time ? Where is it obtamed 

fiomt 

(ziu) Smetng —Are there any expenses of sowing not included in above » 

(zn») CvU'falfon after sotetng — Aia there any expenses not included above T Give 
details Give details as to weeding who does it f 
(ntit) Hcrtesliny — Are there any expenses not included in above J What are they f 
nx) Dcd'uetxovt from common heap — Dbtmgnish those which relate to expenses 
of cultivation Give values 

(ix) TTireahtng tcxnnowtng — Are there any expenses not included above 7 What 
expenses are incurred in carnage of crop to shop or granary or to landlord s 

(zzi) Give any examples of extraordinaiy expenses of cultivation within recent 
years due to calamities of season such as flood Has seed had to be re sown 
more than once t la there any expenditure on hedging or on protection 
of the holdmg apart from partjci^r crops or on makmg boundaries 7 

(h) Gr^zKan 

(<) Give figures for cattle sheep goats etc for each of the last five cattle censuses 
How have increases or decreases in the cattle etc affected the supply of 
manure 7 If cattle etc have decreased have cultivators made good the 
supply of manure in any other way 7 

(») Do the owners of cattle sell the bones of dead animals ? Jf so to whom 7 If 
they are not sold what use is made of them T 
(i»} Are there any grazing grounds m the Tillage apart from fallow lands * What 
is their area compared with the area of similar lands twenty years ago T 
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(«i>) Is there a Goremmentforest orra£& near bfin which the village cattle gtase T 
If 80 what facilities for grating are allowed and on what fees » 

(f ] What are the sources of foel in the village 7 

Iscow dongo'edforfaelf Hao make aa eatiaate of the percentage of the 
total cow dung so used 

(ti) If there IS a Government forest orralA neatthe Tillage do the villagers obtain 
fuel therefrom 7 If so on what coaditione and on what payments t 
2 WellCuHivation— 


(a) PAS.TiciiiJinlloi.nrwcs 

(t) When was the well sunk and how much did it cost 7 

Did the owner have it sunk through a contractor or did he himself supein 
tend the work 7 Pid ho buy the bricks or have them made himself 7 
(it) How did the owner find the capital f Djd ho take a taceatx loan 7 Did be 
borrow from a money lender 7 If so, how much did he borrow, what was 
the rate of interest and when did be pay off the loan 7 
(m) What are the expenses of mamtenance borne (I) by the owner, (2) by the 
tenant, apart from the work done by the tarlchin, lohar or hunhar in retom 
for harvest dues 7 To what did they actually amount daring each of the 
past five years 7 

(b) Gereiui. 

(»v) What is the present cost of eioking a well 7 How does it compare with the 
costof twenty ten end five years ago f 

(v) Spilt up the cost into its cofflj^Deot psrts— price of bricks, payments to divers, 

to hired labourers wood work etc , 

(w) What 18 the cost of a ehoWa eio6 7 Of what wood is it made ’ How Jong doe* 

it last 7 

(m) How many bullocks are used (o) for the well, (b} for ploughing onanaverage* 
sized well holding 7 Give epeetfic examples 
3. For Canal Irrigated Holdings 

^re tbs water channels regularly cleared 7 Does the owner or tenant clear them t 
What is the cost of clearance per acre irrigated 7 (Cheek by particular examples) 


XVI — CONSTOimoN 

I Take the following classes ol the village population tor separato examination 

! a) Well to So land owners 
b) Small land owners and well to do tenante 
e) Small tenants and agncultnral laboutets 
(d) Village memsla 
(e) Wei' to do non agricDltiiTista 

(/} Other non agncultnrists not included in any of the above classes 
For each class give a description Irom personal observaticm so far as possible — 

(a) o! the number of meals each day at diSerent seasons of the year , 

(b) the kind of food taken at each meal, e y , fosst pulses, vegetables, cKapatte, 

2 TakeojthefollowinvdvstiibuUoaftccordiijgtoageaaodseiea — 
hfaUs anil Females separately — 

(a) Below 5 years of age 

(6) Between Sand 10 years of age 


(cl 
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(d» . 

(e) , .. £>o .. 

(/) Over So years 

Giro the average monthly consumption of different kinds of food for each age period 
of each class of the population mentioned in question 1 For cereals pulses, 
millets and for other articles which can lie so expressed express the result in seers 

If possible, obtamactual figaresofconsnmptioa of thechief articles of food, wheat, mil 
lets pilses etc , for ten firoilwe daring n year and check your results id question 2 
against these known quantifies 

In the case of wheat, for instance it should be possible to aso“rtain — 

(4) Amount in sto^k with a family Ti^oro the n»w wheat is brought in. 

(i) The amount it any, of this sold dunng the following year 
(e) The amount of the rob* crop reserved for homo consumption 

(d) Sales and purchases dnrinvUio year 

{«) Amount ID stock at the end the year 



Ksoffing the number, se^ and ages of the family and dependents fed, the results of 
question 2 can be checked If information relating to particular families can be ob 
tamed easily the figures for as many families as possible should be stated 
-4. What classes of the populatio^i eat meat t What kinds of meat do they eat 7 Do they 
consume meat regularly or only occasionally 7 Give a rough estimate of the meat 
consumption of the YiUagt* for a year 

5 What 13 the milk production of the village of (a) cows (h) buffaloes (c) goats 7 Is any 

milk exported 7 Is any milk imported 7 How is the milk consumed as fffti or last* 
or milk 7 

Is the milk, supply adequate for the needs of the popolation 7 

6 Do the food grains produced id the village aofDce for the consumption 7 Is there any 

export ’ If so of what grains 7 What other articlea of food are imported and ex 
ported ’ 

7 How do the people vary their diet m tunes of scarcity s Give information for each 

class separately At such tunes do any of the population leave the village for work 
outside 7 Where do they go and for what work 7 

8 Ascertain if possible, wbat changes in diet have occnmd during the past fifteen years 7 

iSpeetal Questioana>re/or MorUjagu 
PART I — Fob bacb uobtoiob 


1 Give Caste or tribe of— 

(а) moi^agor noting whether be is— 

(>) a member of a notified agncnltural Inbe ID the district or 
(iij not a member of such a tribe 

(б) mortgagee noting whether be is — 

(i) a member of a notified agncnltnral tribe or 

fu) not a member of such a tribe hot the bolder ef a certificate as an agricultunat 
under the original ALenation of Land Act (Xlli of 1900) or 
(III) not a member of sacb a tribe and not the bolder of euch a certificate 
2. la the mortgage embodied in a— 

(a) registered deed or 

(b) unregistered deed or 

(e) only m the mutation register end Jamaband^ 7 
3 Give the particulars of the mortgage— 

(a) date, 

(b) area mortgaged— 

(t) nneultivated 
(it) cultivated barunt 
(tit) nabn 

(tvi cAoAt 

(v) IS a share in the thamtlal expressly mclnded , 

(c) any additional security such as houses trees etc 

(d) sum inserted in the mortgage as consideration with any additional details given 

tbeiem, 

(e) sum due now as calculated from the mortgage deed and any endorsements there 


4 Classify the mortgage as to whether it IS — 

(t) without possession — 

(a) m the form of clause (b) sectiimd Land Alienation Act 

lawa/s-othw.tw.m. 

(it) with possession — 

(o) in form oi clause (a) of section 6 Alienation of Land Act 

(b) in form of clause (c) of sectitm 6 Alienation of l^nd Act 

(e) without any condition for automatic redemption with bat bihcofa clause 
(d) as above without bat btlwofa clause 
(«) anvotherform 


[NoTS — Where the bat btluafa danse has been etrnck cat by the Deputy Commissioner 

classify as (e) ] 


5 In ic) (<f) and (e) above note wbat is the condition as to interest Is the rent to be 

taken as interest on the whole amount of the consideration or on only a part v 

6 In (c) (d) and (e) above note the condition on which the mortgage may be redeemed 

7 Trace the history of the mortgage as far back as yon can 
Give particulars of — 

(t) previous deeds 
(it) consideration, 

(ill) area 

hr) amounts of puncijial and interest 
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(v) an^ pajmeats towards redemption or cedocttoa oi tlie (kbt 

(w) purposegivenforfurtberborroning 

8 Wbat changes hare taben place in the area mortgaged daring the period of the mort- 
gage, such as increase of cultivated area increase of chohi or nahn T 

9 During the cunency of the mortgage note any change in the land rerenne assessed on 
the area mortgaged 

10 From the revenue records of the village estimate the value of the land mortgaged at 
the time of each quadrennial Janabandt 

11 (a) In mortgages with possession note who has cultivated the land danng the cur 
reney of the mortgage (as entered in successive Jamabandis) 

(b) I^ote the rent as enteredinsucceasive/aiTi^Rifie 

(c) Attempt an estimate of the value of the rent paid in bind based upon the Director 

of I^nd Records outtims and Tahnl pncea 

12 If original mortgagee is alive and traslworthy infomation is available ascertain 
from what source the mortgagee obtained the coosideratioo money, e g whether he borrowed 
it from a money lender or saved it from his pay in civil or military employ, or from some other 
source 

13 Is the mortgagee the real patty advancing the money or is he the agent of another 
party (ienam) give such particulars as you may beahloto obtain in case you beheve the trans 
action IS ieoami Mote specially if there is any attempt at evasion of the Alienation of Land 
Act 

14 Is there any evidence of a prior mortgage having been redeemed under the conditions 
of section 6 Alienation of Land Act and of the same land hanng been re mortgaged to the 
same mortgagee I 

If so give suoh information as may be available that throws light oa the effects of the 
Alienation of Land Act and attempta to evade it 

10 From the information you have gathered note whether the mortgage was for the 
benefit of the mortgagor tg to enable him lo improve bis lend or increase hie income or was 
tnerely an abuse of credit enabling him to meet anprodoctive espenditore or to secure debts 
incurred on unproductive expenditure (Classify as an abuse of credit every contract that was 
not d rooted at the economic improvement of the mortgagor ) 

PART II — Oeveeal Questioks for the AssB9S)IbvtCibci.e nnpEs Isvestioatioh 

1 Classify existing mortgages into— 

(a) executed prior to 8th dune 1901 

(b) executed subsequent to tbia date 

Sub divide these into (o t) and (b •) between members of what are now agncaltnral 

tribes 

(a It) and (b »} between members of what ace now agnonltutal tribes and others . 
note if any statutory ogricultunsU ore among the others’, 

(a tit) and (h tii) between parties neither of whom are members of what are now 
agncnltmal tribes 

2 Mote in the above clasaificatJOU the ninnber of mortgages — (o> secured by a registered 

deed (6) secured by an unregistered deed (c) not embodied in a deed 

3 Mote in the above classification the total area mortgaged uncuJtirateci ciLilivatei , 

bar ini chiht and nahrt note the number which include o share in the shamilat 

4 Mote in the above classification the total consideration money entered in the deed 

or mutation register and the total which yon have now found to be due 

5 Note in the above classification tho distnbution of mortgages by classes (Part I Q 4) 

6 Summanss the information collected as to tho bat btltenfa clause (Part I, Q, 4), with 

reference to the classification mparagrapKl above 

7 Summarise the laformation collected a# to the conditions relating to interest (Part I, 

Q 5) with reference to the classification in panignipb 1 above 

8 Summarise the information collected os to redemption (Part I Q 6) 

9 Summarise the information obtained os to the history of mortgages (Part I Q 7) 

10 Summarise the information obtained as to changes in the area mortgaged (Part I, Q 8), 

ID the land revenue assessed {Q 9) and in the value (Q 10) 

11 Summarise the information 03 to cultivation and rent gmng such reference to the classi 

fication as may prove of value 
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J2, Is the mortgage money derived from non agncnltnnst money lenders, from agricnltcrist 
money lenders or from savings from salanes or other earnings T (Part I, Q 12} 

1?. Discuss the information gathered as to the benantt transactions and evasions of the 
Alienation of Land Act (Part I, Q 13, 14) 

14 Discuss the economic effects on the land owners of the yowei to mortgage their land 

(Part I, Q IS], encouragement of axtrav^ance, encouragement of land improvement, 

15 Discnss the information you have secured bearing on the rise of mortgagees from amongst 

agricultural tribes, from the points of view of (() number of such mortgagees at differ* 
ent dates, (ti) number of mortgages at different dates, (ut) consideration money 
advanced Is there any evidence of a decline m mortgages — (tv) m favour of non* 
agncultnral mortgagees , (e) by agricultural mortgagors T 
16. Note any general conclusions which the evidence leads you to make on the subject of 
mortgages in the area under investigation 

Special Questionnaire on Goalt, 

I Give the number of goats in the village classify by sez, and add details as to variety, 

if there is any local variety recognised 

-2. Give details of the owners, with caste tribe, mam occupation, religion, and note which 
ofthemare^(a) owners oflandin the village (&) co sharers m theskamilat (e) tenants 
without proprietary right (d) menials who do not cultivate as tenants, (c) other non* 
cultivators 

3 Who looks alter the goats ' Hole the common custom in the village for night and day 

herding , give the age, sex and tnbe or caste of the goatherd 

4 Where the goatherd is not a relative of the owner, give particulars of the remuneration 

he receives 

5 What are the goats fed on ’ Note bow far they are fed on gram or other food other 

than leaves on leaves on owners private land, on leaves from sAamilat, or from road- 
side trees government lands, etc 

C Are the goats conSned or let loose to browse at will * \7bat check is exercued over 
browsing ? 

*7 Do goats live on food which other domestic animals do not touch ordo they compete with 
other domeatio animals for food t Do they eat grass id competition with sheep or 
cattle } 

8 How far is the cost of feeding met by payment in cash, manure, service, milk, eto , and 

how far IS It free! 

9 Is any grazing fee levied by the proprietors of the villas t If so, give particnlars. Is 

any grazmg fee paid to any one else, such as Revenue Department, the Forest Depart 
ment, Railway, Canal Department, District Board t 

10 Note any other expense involved lu the keeping of goats not included above 

II What IS done with the manure 7 Are goals folded on the land for manunal purposes 7 

If SO, what IS the custom governing this practice 7 
Is goat manure stacked separate from cow manuie 7 

'1*1 Whut, ■/!» 'rtiuiJ. vpmajiA ‘Jir. wsJnn, *jf* maruiw. ’ Is. 'K ■«.'guid«,d* v, "luvkts 

powerful than cow manure 7 

13 Is any control exercised over covering so as to secure kidding at any special season 7 

Give details 

14 How many kids does a female goat produce in its lifetime 7 Does she kid once a year 

or twice 7 Does she produce more than one kid at a time 7 

15 When are female goats slaughtered 7 At what age or after which lactation 7 

16 What 13 a normal yield of milk per lactation * (^n you get accurate details as to yield 

perdayatthe beginnmg middle and end of lactation 7 What is the penod of lac- 
tation 7 

17 What 13 done with the milk ’ Where is it sold and for what price 7 What is a normal 

value to put on the milk of one lactation 7 How often a day is the goat milked 7 

18 Who are the chief consumers of goat’s milk 7 Does it replace or supplement cow s 

milk 7 Is it drunk bv those who cannot sffford cow’s imlk 7 
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19. Hovmtioh m3k IS left for tie lud f Wben is tbs lud removed from its mother t 
20 WhstdiSeienceearetberemtheTiaesto tbe sulk of goots and cove IS potj e?, 
ffii, lain, tie t 

21. At what age are male and female goats slanghfeied for meat ? What is a normal 
amoont of meat per animal t At vibat pnees i» \t sold t 

22 Who are the chief consumers of goata'ipeatf 

23. Is there any special occasion on which goats areslanghtered by Hindos and Urohamme 

dans t 11 BO, how many amraalg ate elanghteced in the village on such occasions t 

24, Is the Tillage or tract under investigatioa self supporting so far as goats are concerned, 

or are goats imported or sold ? Give details as to number, price, etc. 

23 Give details as to local nses to which goat's hair, bones, horns, and hide are pat 

26. Give details as to trade in the above, with pncea obtained for the produce 

27. Is there any other income from goat keeping not mduded above t If so, give details 

28. If the profits from goat keepmg were taken into consideration at Settlement, give such 

remarks as the Settlement Officer may have made in the Village Ifota Book, Assess* 
ment BeporU, etc. 

29. Give, if available, figures for the nnmher of goats m the village at different periods. 

30 Give details of any nomad goat keepers who vuit the village 

81. Smsmanse any complaints yon may heat ol damagedmie by goats fiom—ia) eoeharera 
in the village, (b) Bistnet Board Arboncaltnial Staff, (e) Forest Staff, (d) others 

32. Is there any evidence that goats have denoded any area of trees f 

33. la there any evidence that goats have served to reduce the amoant of wood fuel in the- 

31. Is there any evidence that goatherds damage trees by using axes or other implements 
and by cutting branches instead of loppmg leaves 7 Describe the implements nsed. 
83. Can you test such evidence by an actaa) comparison between two areas, one m which 
there are a number of goats and one in wWn there are nose t 
26. Where goats are not kept, can you discover any reason f 

37. Is any attempt made to improve the breed of goals, by selecting rams, or by any other 
methodt 



GLOSSARi OF TER3li> 


Abadi 

. Inhabited spot or place , ' illage site 

Abi 

. Watered by lift from tanks, pools or ri\ er 

Acts — 

AcQuismov OF 

An \ct passed m 189i toregukte the acqivsitjon of 

Land, 

land for public putpo«es and for companies — came 

Punjab Alienation 

into force on 1st March 189k The Deputy Com- 
missioner issues notices to the parties concerned, 
makes an inqiiin and settles compensations 

An Act passed m 1900 restricting the sale of land by 

OT Land. 

members of agricultural tribes {XIII. of 1900— -came 

Section 6 (a) 

into force on 8th June 1901) 

“ (1) If a member of an agricultural tribe mortgages bis 

Ad Crop 

land and the mortgagee is not a member of the same 
tribe, or of a tribe in the same group, the mortgage 
shall be made in one of the following forms — 

(o) ID the form of a usufructuarj' mortgage bj which 
the mortgagor delners possession of the land to the 
mortgagee and authorizes him to letam such posses- 
sion and to receive the rehts and pioJits of the land 
in lieu of interest and towards payment of the 
principal, on condition that after the expiry of the 
term agreed on or (if no term is agreed on, or if the 
term agreed on exceeds twenty years), after the expiry 
of twenty years, the land shall be redelivered to the 
mortgagor ” 

. . Mmor crop sown across the furrows m a field under a 

Aghan 

major crop (See page 34, footnote ) 

, . Ninth month of Hindustam year See Magfiar 

Al Qur aN 

. Qur an, the holy book of the Muslims 

Ala Barani 

. Land solely dependent on rainfall for irrigation 

Ala Lambaedar 

. Chief headman 

Ajianat 

. . Trust , deposit 

Angi 

. . Breast bodice 

Angrakha 

Long coat worn bv men 

Anna 

. One sixteenth of a rupee. 

Aehar 

Pulse : pigeon pea {Cajanus Dtdieus) 

Aebat 

Commission 
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Artia 

Asakh 

Asabbi 

Assam! 

Asxjj 

BB & CIR 

Bahi 

Baisakh 

Bajra 

Baehari (Bakhli) 


Bala 

Balhai 

Bali 

Bania 

Babiar 

Banjar Jabib 

Ba^ijab Qabim 

Baneara 

Barauasi 

BAHAin 

Barat 

Baeti 

Batai 

Begab 

Behu 

Bejhab 

Benam! 

Bhabo'v 

BaARBSOOMJA 

Bsatiara 
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Goxamissioii agent 

Fourth Indian calendar month (middle of June to 
tawldle o£ Jnly) 

Kahi (spring) harrests 
Client Caltivator 

Se\enth Indian calendar month (nuddle of September 
to middle of October) 

Bomba) , Baroda and Central India Railway 
\.cconnt booh 

Second Indian calendar month (middle of April to 
middle of Hay) 

Bulrush or spited millet (Penmsetum typhoideum ) 
Ceremon) of Esing date of marriage, when boded wheat 
or gram is distributed among relatives together with 
half a seer of gur per family 
Barge ear ring 
Village messengei 
Small ear nng 

Hindu trading and shop keeping caste 
Uacnltuated waste fallow 

Land which has remained fallow for four successive 
hariests (new fallow) 

Land which has remained fallow for at least eight 
successive harvests (old fallow) 
irmlet semi circular slave bangle, tied to the arm 
With strings at the back 
Road mender 
Dependent on rainfall 

Hamage party accompanying the bridegtoom 
An jnfenor kharif millet somewhat hire bajra sown 
mtbe Mewat gram used as porridge 
System of /armmg where the rent is a certain proportion 
of the produce cf, metayer system in Europe 
Compnlsory or forced labour 
Li^t bnllock cart for carrying passengers 
Qzam and bailey sown in mixture 
I/i mortgages refers to cases where the name of one 
party is suppressed and replaced by that of a puppet 
Sixth Indian calendar month (middle of August to 
middle of September) 

Gram roaster caste 
Innkeeper 
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IBhaipjdedae 


Bhur 

Bhtjsa 

Bigha 

Braejian 

Bitnd 

Buttermilk 

Cess 

Chaddar 

CsAm 

Ch^hi Nahri 
•Chak PuJAl 
CSAELA CeOB 

Chamab 

Chapati 

Chari 

Ohabsbi 

Charsa 

Chaukidar 

Chaula 

Chaupal 

'Ihli 

Chhan 

Chhatak 


Tenants at will usoall} of luenial classes who are 
giien some land to cultivate from village common, 
m hen of certam services they render to the viUage 
proprietary bodj 

Sandy soil grows %erv inferior crops 
Straw brohen and crushed into short lengths by 
bulloehs treading on it at the time of threshing 
Measure of area In Gurgaon District equals 0 625 
acres 

Highest (pnestU) caste among Hindus 

Embankment 

See Lasn 

See Local Late 

Sheet of cloth cloth u^e 1 b) women for covermg the 
head shawl 
Land irrigated from well 
Irrigated from both well and canal. 

Worship of the potter s wheel 

Moodcn crlmder which forms the foundation of the 
bnck or stone hning of a n eil. 

Leather worker caste 

Indian loaf a flat round cake made of unleavened 
flour 

Jowar great millet {inJropogon sorghum) grown for 
fodder 

Small cotton gin worked by hand 
Leathern bucket 
Watchman a lUage guard 

Legummous kbanf crop of the lobia (cowpea) vanety, 
sown mixed with mash mung etc , gram used as pulse 
\ lUage common room 

'5'rrifi. ihdmm va'teidcrt iinjifOu 'pixibiffts tfi. MranJn 'll! 
middle of 4pril) 

Broad bracelet 

Indian weight one sixteenth of a seer, equal to 2 0o7 


CHlZ^OTE 

-CSILAII 

Chdhra 

'Chutvet 

CIRCLE IsOTE Book 


Soil of hard black earth hard clayey soil 
Fire bowl of the hookah 
Sweeper scai enger caste 
Spicy pickle or condiment 

Book m which agricultural results of the tahsil are 
entered kept in the tahsil office 
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CORBE . 

IJahar 

Dal 

Dalal 

Dalia 

Da'jgai 

Daeakti 

Dastarkhav 

Dehri 

Deobbi 

Deputy Comjiissioveb 

Desi 

Dhenkli 

Dhoti 

District 

District Board 


Diwali 
Doom 
Dcwgab 
Dusra Pari 

Facib 

Fakzi 

Faslara 

Fatiha 

Fbanse 

G I P R 

Gadala 

Gadda 

Gandasa 

Gaushala 

Gazettepr (District) 


Second water jnst after germiuation of seed 

Name of assessment circle in which Bhadas is situated^ 

Pulse, lentils 

Brok» 

Porridge 

PaTment in kind to carpenter for attending to ploughs 
ID fields at sowing time 
SiciJe 
Table cloth 

Naturally flooded land 

Rate of interest, one and a half tunes more per hanest 
over the previous figure, or 12o per cent per annum 
Administratu e head of a district 
Indigeneous , natue 
Bucket lift 
Loin cloth 

The most important administrative unit of area , 
there ate 29 Districts in the Punjab 
A council chiefly of persons elected on a land revenue 
paying franchise which discharges the functions of 
rural administration m a district roughly equivalent 
to Rural District Council in England 
Hindu festival of lights 
Drum beater caste 
Jal tree {S^thadora oleoidea) 

Lit Second watenog given when ears begin to appear 
in the crops 
Mendicant ascetic lie 
Fictitious 
Haiv est due 
Prayer for the dead 

Farash a medium sued tree {Tamanz artwahta) 

Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Spade 

Bullock cart 

Kind of spade 

Home for derelict cows. 

Pnbbahed bj Govermnent for each District of the 
Province contains information on the history, 
topography and economics of that District with a 
supplementary statistical volume, the Ga 2 etteer 
IS revised at each Datiiot Settlment and the statia 
tical volume every ten years 
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Ghagra 
Ghair Momkin 
Ghara 
Ghi 

Ghori Singrai 


Gochm 

Gosna 

Gojra 

Got 

Gowar Gowara 

Gur 

Hal 

Halas 

Haitdi 

Hansli 

Hab 

Hueea 
Id LL Fitr 

Id ul Zdha 

Ilaichidaba 

lUAM MaSJID 
IZZAT 

Jal 

Jama 

jAMABAiqDl 


Jau 

Jeli 

Jeth 

Jhil 

Jhumea 

JOGI 

Johar 

JOWAR 

Jda 

Jdr 

Kabab 


Skirt or petticoat 

Not cultuiable uncultivated waste 
Earthen water pitcher 

Clarified butter extensivelj used in India instead of 
lard or other cooking fat 

Customarj mamage due given to the person who 
decorates and tends the horse on which the bride 
groom goes to the bnde s house 
Wheat and gram sown m mixture 
Spade 

\Vheat barley and gram sown in mixture 
Lineage parentage sub ca«te 
Field \ etch (Cj^amopsis fsaraltoides) 

Raw sugar m lumps , unrefined sugar 
Plough 

Beam of the plough 
Earthen cooking pot 
Collar of gold or silver 

Fourth Indian calendar month (middle of June to 
middle of Jul>) 

Hubble bubble smokmg pipe hookah 
Sfuslim festival at (he end of Ramzan, the month of 
fast 

Muslim festival m commemoration of Abrahams 
oSering up his son Ishmael 
Sweetmeat sugarcoated cardamum seeds 
Muslim pnest who performs the regular services of the 
mosc^ue 
Prestige 

Tree (^alvadora oleotdes) 

Assessment of revenue 

Register of holdings of owners and tenants showing 
how land is held and the amount payable as rent, 
land revenue and ceases It used to be prepared 
annuallv hence the English equivalent ‘ Annual 
Records but 13 now revised quadrenmallv 
Bariev {Ilordet m vulgare) 

Pronged rake pitchfork 

Third Indian calendar month (middle of Maj to middle 
of June) 

I ake swamp 
Bell shaped ear nng 
Devotee mendicant beggar 
Pond 

Large millet {Andropogon sorghum) 
koke 

\ oke for cattle working a well 
Roasted meat 
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Kaccha 


Kaj 

Kalai 

Eallar 

Kaijgna 


Kangni 

KANtJi-GO 

Kapas 

Kara 

Karchsa 

Kasa>ootto 

Kassi 

Katak 

’Ksa.vdi 

Kbaitzada 

Khababa 

Kharadi 

Kharif 

Khasra 

Khasra X Girdawabi 


Khasra No 

Khatam 

Khataxjnis 

Khati 

Khettats 

Khopa 

Khgd Kasst 
Krurcb^a 
Khtjrpa 
Kikar 


Not perfect complete finished or fired xn case of 
weights and measures it distu^uishes the local 
(village) from the etandard weights for welh it 
denotes those which arc unlmed with bricks or stones 
for houses those made of mud for roads those which 
are unmetailed 
Bcath feast (See page 81 ) 

Bracelet 
Alkali land 

A marriage ceremony when a coloured thread to which 
13 attached a red cloth containing hetelnut an iron 
nng mustard seed and salt is tied to the right 
wrist of th“ bridegroom and to the left wrist of the 
bride 

Itaban millet (Setana ttaltca) 

Supervisor of village Accountants a lower revenue 
offiaal 

Baw uQginued cotton 
Bangle 

Iron spoon or ladle 

Definite cnltivatioo work by menials on customary 
payment 

Short hoe mattock 

Bighth Indian calendar month (middle of October to- 
middle of hovember) 

Loom 

Muslim tribe found in Gurgaon 

Portion of the crop which has failed to come to- 
maturity 

Lathe worker blacksmith 
Autumn harvest monsoon or summer crops 
Tield given a separate number in village records 
Harvest inspection register showing the crops grown 
on each field together with the names of owner and 
cultivator 

Field number serial dumber given to each tragment 
of land at the tune of Settlement 
Last of death ceremonies 
List of cultivatmg holdings 
Carpenter wood worker 
List of piopnetary holdings 

Leather blinkers put on the bullocks eyes when, 
working a well 

Land cultivated by the owner himself 
Plat spoon , scraper 
Spud trowel 

Tree of the plains {Acaeta aralnca) 
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Kindubi 


KOTttA 

Kuak 

Kolhaei 

Kxjlhka 

Kundi 

Kobta 

Ktrs 

Kutti 

L^.eh 

Laaibaedar 


Lassi 
Latha 
Local Rate 

Loeae 

Uaceae 

Macda 

Maob 

]JlAQEAB 

Mahaja\ 

MaU 

Mala 

Malba 

Mali 

Mallah 

Maaiar 

■SIasan 

Ma'ir 

Maund 

"Med 

Mehri 

Me\ul 

Meo 

Mewat 


"Usuallj aLegoat sacrificed to a deity on the con 

summation of a wish the skm is the right of the faqir, 

the meat is distnbnted among relatives 

Store room 

September See ^suj 

Ase hatchet 

Earthenware vessel for drinlmg water 

Vi ater pot pitcher 

Shirt 

Ploughshare 
Chopped fodder 

One hundred thousand 1 00 000 
^ ilbge headman collects tl e revenue and cesses and 
pays them into the Government treasury for which 
he IS paid a certain percentage (usually five) of the 
revenue collected 
ButtercnilL 

Longcloth * 

Taxes lev led by the Distnct Boards for various pur 
poses 

Blacksmith 

Platform 

Soil of verj Lgbt and somewhat sandy earth 
Eleventh Indian calendar month (middle of Januaiy to 
middle of February) 

^lath Indian calendar month (middle of November to 
middle of December) 

Hindu trader and money lender 
Clod crusher See Soha^ 

Garland 

\ illage common fund 

Gardener also a class of petty cultivators. 

Boatmen caste 
Bangle maker 

’nfiuirtfre fiisestsB vuuvifiiruins 

Pulse much valued as human food {Pfiaseolotts radiaUis] 
Indian standard weight of forty seers equal to 82 */ , lbs 
Wooden «take round which the bullocks move when 
threshing gram 

Breakfast usually consists in Gurgaon District of 
bajra jowar or barlev flour cooked m buttermilk 
Village servant 

Tribe of Southern Gurgaon and the adjacent Indian 
States 

Land of the Meos comprising the Fixozpur Jhirka 
Tahsil the western portion of Luh Tahsil and the 
adjacent parts of the Alwat and Bharatpur States 



ITuvji 

JllLAP 

ilOTH 

Mullah 

Mung 

Mu\j 


MuSSAilHAT 
Nahbi 
Nahri Aei 

Nai 

Nai 

\aib 

^ABI 

Nabiiots 

Neem 

Neota 

Z^IKAS 

Nikasksant 

Nisfi 

Nishan Salab 

Occur AiCY TE^A^TS 


Occupieb’s Rate 
Orva 

Tacca 


Pachheli 

Paib 

Pahsli 


Loader of cexemozues , Mullah or JIuslua priest 
Wedding ceremony of introductions between the groom 
and bride’s people 
Small pulse {Phaseolus aeomtifohus) 

Muslim pnest who performs the regular service at the 
mosque 

Pulse much valued as a food for invalids {Pha$eolov$ 
mungo) 

Fibre from a reed which springs up on land subject to 
inundation , it yields a fibre the rope of which is 
extensnelv used in agricultural operations {Saccharum 
tHwnja) 

Title prefixed to the name of a woman, cf Mrs 
Irrigated from a canal 

Irrigated both from canal (by flow) and by lift from 
ponds, canals and ruer 
Barber 

Small plough u»ed for rabi crops 
Assistant 

Leather thongs with which the shear is tied to the yoke 
when going to, or coming from, the fields 
Fairly hard loamy sod 
Margosa tree (Azaiimchta indica) 

Customary contributions towards expenses of marriage 
bv relatives and toends 
Wedding service performed by the Mullah 
Reading the marriage servnee 
Half 

Standard of Salar, a general of Sultan Mahmud Ghazni 
(See Salar) 

Tenants who have acquired a permanent right to culti 
vate land Usually they are the persons who cleared 
the land and brought it under cultivation 
See ibiana 

Seed drill attached to the plough when sowing takes 
place 

‘^und perfect, complete, fixed , applied to weights 
and measures it denotes those recognised by Govern 
ment as distinguished from those having a local 
sanction for wells and houses it implies the use of 
kiln baked bricks or stones, m their construction , for 
roads, those which are metalled 
Bangle 

Threshing floor 

‘•actcloth against the «ide railings of the bullock cart 
to prevent things falling off 



Pal 

Pal 

PA^C^AYAT 

PA^CHOTBV 

Pasang 

Path 

Pao 

Patwari 


pAtrvHCHr 

pBAOLI 

PHACAJfT 

PBALA 

Pars 

PlNHARt 

PiPAl 

Plaiveb 

POH 

PULA\ 

Pcni f 

POVJAB Laitd Alteva 
T iov Act 
P D 
Qassab» 

Qassai j 
Eabi 

Rajah Plough 

Rakh 

Rakha 

Ruti Patta 

Rupee 

Sadh 

Sadhu 

Sahukab 

Sahukaea 

SaLA3I 

Salas 


Sub-diviaoii oi the Meo tnbes 
Hempen rope net 

AiSlage couacil committeo of influential men who 
settle mmor affairs of the village 
Headmans remuneiatiotL for collecting hnd 
revenue nsuallv 5 per cent 
Hake weight 
Section of village 

Indian weight equal to one fourth of a seei 
\ lUage accountant now practically a Government 
official maintains the records and statistics of the 
village 
Bracelet 
Short mattock 

Twelfth Indian calendar month (middle of February 
to middle of March) 

Share of the plough large mattock spade 
Indian calendar month See PoA 
Wooden coulter 

Sacred tree of Hindus (Picas rel ^losa) 

First watering just before sowing 
Ninth Indian calendar month (middle of December to 
middle of January) 

Bundle of crops sheaf 

See under Acts 
Public Works Department 
Butcher caste 

Spring harvest or winter crop 
Improved vanety of plough 
Forest reserve 

Person who watches the ripening crops 
Rebate 

Indian standard com fixed at Is 6d sterling 
Devotee 

Ascet c mend cant 
Money lender 
Pertaming to the so&u^ar 
Gieetu^ salntation 

^arlac Masod one of the chief generals of Snltan 
Tifaj i mutl of Ghazni His tomb is at Bahraich in 
Ondh and Meos regard him as their chief patron saint 
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Sambat 

Hindu era ; started in 57 B C 

San 

Hemp (CrrtoInnojMMfceo) 

Sang A 

Pronged rake 

Sani 

Cattle feed. 

Sama 

. Ox goad. 

Saqqa 

. Muslim water bearer caste 

Saropa 

Turban. 

Sab-SOn 

Indian colza , an oil seed {Bramca campestns , var 


sarson). 

Sawai 

Rate of interest quarter more per harvest over the 


prefvions fignxe, or 56J per cent per annum 

Saw AN 

Fifth Indian calendar month, (middle of July to middle 
of August) 

Sffb 

One fortieth of a uauud , 32 9 oz 

Sfttlemeat 

Preparation of complete records of rights m hud 
and fisiOg of the Government revenue for them 
throughout a large ares, usually a district 

Settlement OrFrcrR 

One who conducts the Settlement operations 

Shake AB 

Unrefined cane sugar 

Shamil AT > 

Shamilat I Deh; 

Common land of the village 

Sheikh 

Title assumed by Muslims who wish to imply Arabian 


descent 

Seisham 

Valuable timber tree (Dclherpis sissoo) 

Srora 

Saltpetre 

SlERA BaNDAN 

Ceremony of tying the wedding chaplet on the bride, 
groom’s forehead 

SOHAOA 

Clod crusher , a flat piece of wood drawn by bullocks 


The driver stands on it 

SUNAB 

Goldsmith 

Taccati 

Loan gncD by Goieinment (at low rate of interest) for 


seed, cattle or agricultural improi ements 

Tagri 

Silver chain worn round hips 

Tahsil 

Sub division of a district with a separate administrative 
staff In the Punjab there are usually from three to 
five fahsils in a dHtiict 

TaHSIL'DAR 

Oflacisl m chief eiecutne charge of a tahsil 

Taku 

Chopper 

Tarajiira 

Rocket, an oil seed {Eruca saliva) 

Tarkhan 

Carpenter 

Taziadari 

Service at the time of the Muharram festival of the 


^laslisra held m commemoration of the martyrdoiu 
of Hnsam 



Ti-L 

Teli 

Tepat 

Ter 

Thula 

Til 

Tola 

Toeia 

V P 

Urd 

Village Note 

Waiib-ul-Ari 
Water Rate 


WiDAH 
Zaid Rabi 

Zeuindip 
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« Oil 

. . Oil presser caste 

Long sheet of xough cotton cloth, gcnerallj irlnte put ” 
on carts, for tying gram, straw, etc 
Set of clothes comprising shawl bodice and shirt 
. . Sub division of village 

Oil seed sesamum (Sesamum indicum) 

Chaff cutter 

Indian rape an oil seed {Bras$ica napus, var 
Dickotoma) 

Umted Provinces of Agra and Oudh the Province to 
the east of the Pun] ib 
Pulse See mash. 

Book ‘ Lai Eltab a book in which the annual statements 
jegarding area, crops, mortgages and sales of land, 
land revenue, etc are recorded by the patwaii 
Statement of rights , v lUage administration papers 
Occupiers rate ahtarn an assessment levied on account 
of the advantage derived from irrigation m addition 
to the assessment at ummgated rates 
Farewell 

Extra rabt consistii^ of late spring crops sown about 
April, « <7 , tobacco 
Cultivator , farmer 



INDEX 


Accoimts, credit and cash. 101 4, i 
109 12 ' ] 

Acts, Pumab Alienation q£ Land^ 78^! 
91, 94 

Acquisition of land, 99 
Adulteration of articles. 111 2 
Agricultural calendar, 33-4 
Agriculture, extent of dependence on 
13 6, 46 8 
Alwai, distance. 1 
Army, number in. 16, 62 
Aitioans, as landomiers, 2 

number, 5, 8, 13-5, 113 4,191 
dues and duties, 20 3 

B 

Barber, number, 5, 8, 12 5, 19I 
dues and duties, 7, 9 II, 20 
Bartering, 81, 110 
Beggars, see Fa<iirs 

Bhsdas, site and earli history, 1 2, 
119 21 

area, 5. 24 5, 192 
position in circle, 120, 122 
Bhaundedats, see Temnft 
Bicycles, 198 
Births, dues at 7, 20-3 
figures, 171, 174, 189 
register, 4, 173 

Blacksmiths, number, 5, 8, 12 5, 113, 
191 

dues and duties 20, 142, 391 
Blindness, 6 
Bones, disposal of, 155 
Borrowings, see Loans 
Brayne, F L , 32, 37, 69, 82 

c 

Canal, Kotla, 3. 30, 35, 39, 41, 64, 68, 
125 

Carpenters, number, 5 8, 12-6 113, 119 
dues and duties, 20 113, 119, 142 ' 
Cart, work done by, 140, 141 2, 144, I 
151 I 

cost on, 141, 144, 151, 152, 153 
number, 154 I 


Cattle, prices, 7, II, 141, 143, 151, 152, 
153 

trade in, 17. 
hire chaigt, 116, 117 
censosvs, Itib 

foodgnen, 141, 146, 148 151 
mortabt/, 155 
Census, human, 3 5 
cattle, 119, 154, 166 
Ceremonies, birth, 7 
death, 7, 81 
marriage, 9 12 
Cesses, 64, 68, 197 8 
Chaff cutters, 196 
Chamats, number, 4, 5, 12*5, 191, 
dues and duties, 21, 192 
Charity, numbers Jmng on, 15 
d^uctions, 126 
Chicken pox, 173, 175 8, 189 
Cholera, 172, 175 8, 189 
Civil Surgeon, 4, 171 
Cloth, manufacture of, 14, 113, 114, 

191 

Consolidation of holdings aversion to, 
54 

Co operation m cultivation- 

exchange of bullocks, 60, HO, 148, 
161, 152 

loan of implements, 141 
Co operative Credit Society, 62, 65, 79, 
106. 199 

indebtedness to, 75 7, 181 4 
balance sheet, 80, 199 
Sale Society, 108 

Society^ 113 

Cottage industrialist, see Arttsans 
I Cotton area, 24, 26 

cultivation of, 31 2 
teaser, 48, 114, 191 
gaming, 114 
Cow tl Hng , use of, 155 
Cremation ground, area, 3 
Cropping, Chap II , 24 38 
average, 26, 193 
fluctuations in, 27 8, 192, 194 5 
on batai land, 131 6 
on five holdings examined HO, 

144, 145, 147, 148 50 
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Crops, rabi, 2i, 26, 29 30 
khanf, 24, 26, 29 30 
division of, 127 8 
See also Rotation 

Cultivated area, 3, 25, 27, 42, 192 
per owner, 42 

how owned and cultivated, 43, 123, 
200 

Cultivation, Chap II , 24 38 

owner’s and tenants’, compared, 

58 61 

Expenses of, Chap XV, 139 57 
by CO sharers, 147. 

Cultivators, number, 46 
menials as, 47 8 
Customary dues, 128, 191 
Customs, see Ceremonies 

D 

Deaths, causes of, 4, 6, 172, 175 8 
App A , 171 8 
register, 4, 173 
Debt, total, 72 4 

people free from, 73 181 3 
See also Indebtedness and Loans 
Demonstration farm, 36 
Diseases, 4, 6 155, 172, 175 8, 189 
Dhenkhs, 35 39, 196 
Dispensary, 4 
Disputes, boundary, 52 
District Board, 3, 17, 36, 37, 56 
Donkeys, 48 
Dome, 115 

E 

Education state of, 18 9, 61 2, 189 90 
Electric torches, 196 
Emigration, 16, 17, 18, 43, 44 
Epidenucs, 4, 58 
See also Diseases 

F 

Factory, gtimmg, 31 
Failures of crops, see Kkaraba 
Family, size of, 12 3 
Faqirs, number, 4, 5, 12 5, 22, 47 8, 
191 

Fevers mottalit-^ from, 4, 172 175 8, 
189 

Field Labourers, see Labourers 
Firozpur Jhuka, distance, 1, 109, 111 


Flooding 1,27, 35, 40 1, 119 
Fodder, crops, 24, 26 

conditions regardmg growing, 126, 
129 

division of, 127, 128 9 
Food consumption Chap XVI , 158-70 
table of rates 162, 169-70 
Forests, 155, 156 

Fragmentation of holdings 48 51, 55 7 
disadvantages, 51-4 
Fuel sources of, 155 6 

rate of consumption, 168 

G 

Grass, auction of, lo5 
Graveyards, area 3 
Grazing nghts, 126 
ground, 155 
Gurgaon, distance, 1 

H 

Harvests, character of, 121 
Holdups, Chap IV , 42 67 

proprietary number, 42 3, 87 
cultivating, number, 45 
partitioning of, 51 
See also Rraffmentation 
Hospital, Mission, 4 
Veterinary, 155 

Houses, description, 1 2, 4, 61, 119 
number, 189 

I 

Id ul Fitr, 23 
Id u! Zuha, 23 

Implements, improved, 36, 196 

list and cost of, 113 141 142, 143 , 
146 148, 151, 152 153 
Income tax, 17 

Indebtedness, Chap VII , 72 82 
causes of. 72, 75 7, 80 2, 181 4 
effects of, 82, 101, 102 
Industry, Chap XI , 113 4 
Infont mortality, 4, 171 8 
Influeoza, 4, 172, 175 8, 189 
epidemic, 4, 58 
Inoculation, aversion to, 172 
Interest, loans free of, 11, 181 1 

rates of 10, 74, 78, 79, 111, 126, 
181 4 

Irrigation, 25, 30, 35, 39 41 



K 

Kaj, 72, 81, 

Kliaraba, exteat o£, 24, 26 7, 194 6 
Kotia, Buad, 1, 16, 30, 35, 39, 40 1, 48, 
125, 155 

t. 

Labourers, field, ttumber, 14 8, 44, 48 
See also Wages 
Land, owned outside, 42 

classified atcoiding to area owned, 
43 6 

cultivation compared with tenants, 
58 61 

Sales of. Chap IX , 97 100, 199 
Price of. Chap XII , 115 7 
investment value of. 116 7, 129-38 
Landowners, non ogncuitvmsts as, 2, 14 
number, 14, 42 

resident and non resident, 42 4 

joint, 43 

absentee, 44 5 

area worked, 123 

relation ■mth tenants, 126 9 

biggest, 159 

Land revenue. Chap VI , 63 9 
demands levied, 63, 64, 197 8, 

1201 

riati patta (rebate), 64 
suspensions, 64, 67 8, 120, 197 8 
sources of payment, 65 7, 70 1 
dates of payment, 67, 107 
remissions, 67 8, 120, 197 8 
mcideuce of, 63, 64, 197 
demands in terms of produce, 107 8 
Lanterns, hurricane, 196 
Leisure, how spent, 17 
Literates, number, 18 9, 190 
Xwnj, 11, 91, ISl 4 
in kind, 79 

against ornaments, 79 
sources of payment, 80 
advances to tenants, 126 
objects for which taken, 181 4 
Local rates, see Cesses 

M. 

Malaria, 1 

Manure, pits, 32, 126 

crops to 'which given, 33, 59 
reasons against apphcation, 32, 59 
Tights to, 125 
amounts applied, 140 
kmds of, 141, 156 


Markets, Firozput Jhirka, 1, 109, 111 
Nagiiu, 4, 104, 109, 111, 114 
Kosi, 101, 105, 109, 111, 140, 141 
Palwal, 101, 109, 111 
Nah, 105. 109. Ill 
Sohna, 103, 109, 111 
sale in, 102 05 
charges, 104 05 
Marriage, number roamed, 8 9 
age of, 9 
dues, 9 12, 20 3 
Meals, number, 6 7, 159-61 
Meat, use of. 16, 110, 159, 16I, 163 5 
Measles, 172, 175 8, 189 
Medical Licilities, 4 
Menials, as iindowners, 2 

dues and duties, 7, 10, 20 3, 191 
as cultivators, 14, 16, 47 8 
as tenants, 124 

Ueos, character, 2, 17, 18, 32, 59, €0, 
83.94 

Midwife, 4, 7 
Milan raqba, 3, 25 
Milk, use of, 359 70 
Mills, flour, 314, 326 
Mirasis, dues and duties, 7, 9 10, 20 1, 
191 

Money lenders, number, 17, 45, 77 8 
terms and tactics of, 78 9, 101 4 
agricidtunst and non agricultur^t, 
77 8, 101 4, 110 4, 181 4 
iloctgagees, 86, 90 1, 185 S 
Mortgages, hol^nga fsea of, 52, 63, 61, 
87 

CSiap VIII , 83 96 
details. 83 5. 87-8, 185 8, 200 
kinds and forms, 85, 86, 185 8 
benami, 66, 91, 94 6 
causes of, 91 2 

£s>ed tesrea, aieeaier, &3-4, 285 8 
redemptions of, 88 90, 92 
Mortgagors, 86, 90 1, 165 8 

O 

Oil presses, 114 
Omamfints, kinds, II 
pledging of, 79 

P 

Panchayat, 18 
Pensioners, military, 17 
Fersian wheel. 39-40 
H^ae, 4, 173, 175-8, 189 
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Plots, number of, 48 50 
smallest, 52 3 
PlougKmgs, number, 36 
Ploughs, improved, 36 
number, 119, 151 
area worked m a day, 139 
Eaja, 197 
Pneumonia, 6 
Ponds, 1, 3 

Population, 3 5, 8, 12 5. 119, 171, 189 
Post Office, 61 

Potters, number, 4, 5, 8, 12 5, 16 47 8, 
191 

dues and duties, 22, 48 
charges, 113, 191 
Prices, of prmcipal crops 102 
“ general rise in,” 115 
Produce, Sale of Village, Chap X , 

101 8 

holdmg up of, 105 6 
estimate of total, 167 
Pubbo Works Department, 3 
Purchases, Chap XI , 109 14 
methods of 109 10 

R 

Railway stations, 101, 105 
RainfaU, annual 1, 37, 38 
variabUity of, 31 
monthly figures, 37 8 
Reaping charges, 128 
Rent receivers, number, 14, 45 
Renta, cash, 116,. 120, 123, 124, 126, 
201 

Chap XIV, 123 38 
area under various, 123, 200 
on different soils, 124 6 
zabti, 126 

, batai. Chap XVI B , 127 30 

preference for, 124 
returns on lands under, 129 38 
‘Re'ienne demands, see Xani retenue 
Eiati patta, 64 
Rinderpest, 155 
Roads, 1, 3, 105 

Rotation of crops, 28 30, 179 80 
Rural Community Council, 37 
Rural uplift, 32, 37, 59 

S 

Salar Ghaa, 18, 191 
Sanitation, lack of, I 2, 4, 6 
Scales, testing of, 104, 112, 127 
Scavengers, dues and duties, 21 


School, 18, 61 2, 189 90 
Seed, selected, 36 

supply to tenant, 128 
rates of sowing 142, 144 140, 148, 
151 

Services, nature of, 16 7 45 48, 62 
SeUUment Manual, 115 
Settlement officers — 

G M Boughey, 119 
Channing 120 
B T Gipson, 121 
Notes by, 119 21 
Sewing machines, 15 
Shopkeepers, number, 16, 17, 45, 109, 
110, 200 

produce not sold to vilhge 103 
Shops, stocks, 110 11 
S lnns , Tights to, 21, 22, 23 
Small pox, 6 

Soils, kinds of, 2 3 24 6, 119 
classified, 24 6 28 30, 40 
Subsidiary occupations see Services 
Sugarcane, not cultivated, 30 

T 

Taccavi, 68 9, 166 181 4, 197 
Tailors, number, 16 
Taziadan, 191 

Tenancy, Effects of, Chap V , 68 62 
length of, 58, 59, 124 
changes m, 124 5 
condition of sub letting, 129 
Tenants, number, 14, 46 7, 123 
owners as, 44 
occupancy, 46 7, 123 
sub tenants, 46 7 
bhaiindedars, 46 7, 191 
demand for, 58, 124 
memals as, 58 
cultivation by, 58 61 
kMvju with landlords, 126 9. 
Theft, cattle, 155 
Threshmg floor, di\usioa at, 127 8 
Trade, numbers engaged in, 17 
Trees, ownership of, 60 
' Transport means of — 

cart, 16, 101, 103. 105, 141, 144 
151 

donkeys, 16, 48, 101, 105, 154, 191 
192 

camels, 48, 101, 105, 154 

U. 

Uncultivated area, 3, 25, 192 
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V 

Vegetables, 26, 29, 41, 128 
Veteiinaty assistant, 155 
Village Note Book — 

Milan laqba statement, 25, 154 
Statement No 6, 42 
Village site, description, 1, 2, 3 
area, 3 

Vital statistics, 4 171 8, 189 

■\v 

Wages, field, 17, 31, 33-4 

hatvesting. 17, 139 40, 146, 147 8, 
150 

ploughmen’s, 116, 117, 139. 143, 
152 

casual labourers, 139 
for carnage of manure, 141 
cajtmen’a, 146, 147 
for weeding, 146 
Wapb ul arz, 17, 51 4 
Watchman, service as, 9, 15, 16 


Water, unfit for irrigation, 1, 60, 125, 

157. 

Watenngs to crops, 35 
Water rates, 41, 84 8, 197-8 
Weavers, 15, 48, 113, 191 
Weeding, 31, 36 

Weights, testing of, 104, 212, 127 
! Wells, number, 1, 35, 39, 196. 

obstacles against sinking oi, 1 
area under, 3 
description of watering, 39 
area commanded, 39, 157 
cost of sinking, 156 7 
Women, cate at child birth, 4 
work done 6 7, 33 4 
bnde price, 9 
Wood selbng of, 16 

r. 

Yields, 107.8, 115 

Chap XIII ,118 22 
Settlement Officers’ assumed, IIS 
Director of Land Records’, 119 
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